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CARBORO 

MISSIONS 


■■■ 


Knowledge  and  piety  have  been  called 
the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  priest.  Who 
wants  a priest  to  be  one-eyed? 

The  priest  must  teach  the  knowl- 
edge of  salvation  “to  the  wise  and  to 
the  unwise”:  (Romans  1;  14).  He 
must,  therefore,  obtain  that  knowl- 
edge before  he  can  give  it  to  others. 
If  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood 
is  not  properly  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  office  then  God  will  say  to  him 
through  the  Bishop,  as  He  said,  long 
ago,  through  the  prophet  Osee:  “Be- 
cause thou  hast  rejected  knowledge 
1 will  reject  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not 
do  the  office  of  priesthood  to  me”. 


(Osee,  4;  6).  For  this  reason,  a 
long  preparation  is  necessary  before 
receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Orders. 

To  become  a priest  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  a youth  must 
spend  one  year  in  the  Novitiate.  Then 
he  is  required  to  study  philosophy  for 
two  years  and  theology  for  four.  That 
is,  seven  years  of  special  preparation. 

This  is  a costly  undertaking — more 
than  $500  a year.  Would  any  of  you 
care  to  help  one  of  our  students  at- 
tain his  goal  by  contributing  some- 
thing towards  his  tuition? 


HELP  THEM  STUDY 
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EDITORIAL 


One  of  the  Family 


s a rule,  Catholics  want  to  help  the  missionary  effort  of 


the  Church  after  reading  or  hearing  a moving  story  about  a 
missionary  priest  or  about  the  people  among  whom  he  works. 
That  is  all  well  and  good  because  it  will  be  a sorry  day  when  our 
human  compassion  cannot  be  stirred  up  in  this  way.  However, 
should  this  be  the  primary  and  only  reason  for  cooperating  in 
the  dissemination  of  Christ’s  teachings  throughout  the  world?  It 
should  not. 

There  is  a more  basic  and  less  emotional  motivation.  This  is 
the  one  which  all  Catholics  must  make  their  own  if  their  efforts 
are  to  be  rendered  truly  meritorious.  Even  if  a Catholic  never  felt 
sorry  for  the  missionary  or  his  people,  he  would  still  be  bound  to 
do  his  part  in  the  expansion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

This  obligation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  God  has  commanded  us 
to  love  Him  above  all  things.  St.  Augustine  could  never  get  over 
the  idea  that  man  has  to  be  ordered  to  love  his  Creator.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  how  things  stand.  This  love  must  be  more  than  one 
of  affection  which  produces  nothing  but  warm  feelings.  It  must  be 
effective.  In  other  words,  it  must  move  one  to  act  in  such  a way 
that  his  deeds  correspond  with  his  feelings. 

The  motivation  is  based  on  the  true  relationship  between  God 
and  man.  By  Baptism  or  spiritual  birth,  we  belong  to  the  house- 
hold of  God.  Not  as  servants  but  as  adopted  children.  When 
Christ  spoke  of  “My  God  and  your  God;  My  Father  and  your 
Father”,  He  placed  us  on  the  same  footing  as  Himself.  He  was 
recognizing  us  as  His  brothers.  From  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conclude  that  as  members  of  God’s  family  we  should  do  all  we 
can  to  promote  its  welfare. 

Insistence  on  this  motivation  has  a very  practical  turn.  Many 
countries  in  which  missionaries  work  do  not  like  to  be  represented 
as  objects  of  charity  and  rightly  so.  They  do  not  want  emotional 
stories  written  about  their  plight.  Yet,  the  priests  working  in 
these  countries  need  the  assistance  of  Catholics  in  their  homeland 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  promoting  the  Faith.  So  don’t 
wait  to  be  moved  by  compassion.  Help  these  priests  simply 
because  God  created  you  and  because  by  Baptism,  He  made  you 
a member  of  His  great  family.  ■ 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 
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This  is  the  famous 
Mexican  shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guada- 
lupe, Patroness  of 
the  Americas. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF 

MEXICO 


FRANCIS  O'GRADY,  SFM 
Ayfexico  is  the  second  most  populous 
country  of  Latin  America  with 
its  35  million  people,  and  Mexico  City 
ranks  in  the  first  ten  cities  of  the 
world  with  its  five  million  citizens. 
The  country  has  some  5,833  people 
per  priest  and  the  capital  city  about 
4,166.  The  Canadian  average  is  486 
Catholics  per  priest,  yet  nominally 
96  per  cent  of  Mexico  is  “Catholic”. 

These  basic  facts  are  in  the  travel- 
ler’s head  when  he  lands  at  the  air- 
port but  he  soon  has  some  other 
curious  impressions.  One  of  the  early 
questions  is:  where  are  the  priests 
and  the  sisters?  You  never  see  any 
on  the  streets.  It  turns  out  that  the 


clerical  collar  or  other  religious  in- 
signia are  taboo,  illegal  in  this 
country. 

Priests  dress  like  business  men,  not 
even  always  in  black.  Occasionally 
you  see  women  dressed  in  black  and 
you  might  guess  that  they  are  sisters 
. . . you  are  probably  right.  Inside 
their  convents  they  may  wear  their 
religious  habits  but  on  the  streets: 
never.  An  Archbishop  told  me  that 
he  wears  his  cassock  and  insignia 
while  he  rides  inside  his  car  but  on 
the  street  he  would  not  walk  except 
dressed  in  a dark  suit.  As  a Church- 
man, legally  he  doesn’t  exist! 

In  schools,  even  private  schools, 
no  religious  images  or  crucifixes  are 
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permitted,  nor  may  religion  be  taught. 
In  many  cases  officials  wink  at  the 
law,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  law 
is  still  there.  Anybody  disobeying 
the  law  could  be  prosecuted.  This 
goes  back  30  years  or  more  and  re- 
minds one  of  the  severe  persecution 
suffered  by  the  Church  at  that  time. 
The  Red  influence  in  the  government 
keeps  things  that  way  although  many 
Mexicans  feel  that  it  is  just  a matter 
of  time  before  the  laws  are  changed. 

As  a contrast  with  the  rest  of 
Latin  America,  no  processions  are 
allowed  outside  of  Church  property. 
About  the  only  place  you  can  see  such 
a demonstration  of  faith  is  near  the 
Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 
Here  the  Indians  do  their  dances 
dressed  in  their  native  costumes  and 
it  is  all  very  colorful  indeed.  Else- 
where it  does  not  seem  like  Latin 
America  at  all.  The  only  outward 
sign  is  the  sound  of  church  bells. 

A native  priest  guided  me  down 
a street  to  show  me  a seminary.  We 
came  to  a wall  with  a small  door 
in  it.  He  rang  a bell.  A boy  soon 
opened  the  door  and  we  entered.  In- 
side there  was  a garden,  a shrine, 
several  statues,  a large  crucifix,  yet 
from  the  street  never  a sign  or  cross 
which  might  indicate  what  was  with- 
in. It  is  the  same  for  convents  of 
sisters.  Any  house  at  all  might  be  a 
convent.  The  passerby  would  never 
know. 

The  University  of  Mexico  is  a 
fabulous  place.  The  murals  on  the 
walls  of  the  main  library  and  even 
on  the  outer  walls  of  the  stadium 
are  striking  works  of  modern  art. 
Yet  this  Catholic  people  finds  itself 


with  a world  famous  university  which 
is  Red  rather  than  Catholic.  Marxism 
is  taught  there  and  Catholicism  is 
prescribed.  It  all  seems  so  hard  to 
believe  but  it’s  true. 

There  is  a certain  critical  shortage 
of  teachers  in  Mexico.  The  govern- 
ment schools  need  70,000  teachers 
and  Church  — - that  is  private  — 
schools  need  an  additional  30,000. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  much  the 
same  as  elsewhere.  Low  salaries  were 
paid  for  so  long  that  qualified  per- 
sonnel went  elsewhere  and  now  they 
cannot  induce  young  people  to  take 
up  teaching  as  a career.  Although 
steps  are  being  taken  now  to  remedy 
this  situation  it  is  going  to  be  a long 
time  before  they  can  catch  up.  And 
the  school  population  is  growing. 
There  seems  to  be  no  happy  solution 
for  many  years  to  come.  Meanwhile, 
the  official  teachers’  colleges  are  load- 
ing up  the  candidates  with  the  Marxist 
philosophy  and  attitude.  The  coming 
generation  of  Mexican  children  will 
be  thoroughly  indoctrinated. 

The  general  feeling  in  Mexico  is 
that  the  primary  need  for  the  country 
is  teachers’  colleges.  The  government 
has  40;  the  Church  has  half  a dozen. 
All  new  teachers  now  must  attend 
summer  schools  and  here  they  are 
subjected  to  a Red  bias  wherein  the 
Church  comes  off  second  best  always. 

It  seems  a very  sad  thing  to  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  Church  in 
Mexico  today  especially  when  you 
consider  the  past.  Mexico  had  the 
first  university  in  continental  America, 
a century  before  Harvard,  and,  of 
course,  then  it  was  a Catholic  Uni- 
versity. ■ 
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RECIPE  FOR  A PRIEST 


i A/Caking  up  your  mind  about  your  vocation  is  somewhat  like  mixing  the 
^ various  items  needed  for  a cake.  The  first  ingredient  to  be  placed 
in  the  mixing  bowl  is  a generous  supply  of  humble  prayer,  preferably 
done  kneeling  down,  with  very  little  stirring  required.  You  can’t  buy 
prayer  ready-packed  and  fast-frozen.  It  is  only  available  at  private  supply 
sources,  and  unless  it  is  fervent  and  personal,  it  will  spoil  during  the  baking 
process. 

The  second  ingredient  needed  for  a vocation  is  a large  number  of 
Sacraments  (Confession  and  Holy  Communion)  which  are  added  to  the 
mixing  bowl  in  the  proportion  which  seems  suitable.  Now  you  must  stir 
well,  and  when  these  are  thoroughly  blended,  add  a measure  or  two  of  good 
works,  both  spiritual  and  corporal,  to  give  the  mixture  more  strength  and 
consistency.  If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  your  endeavour,  it 
would  be  well  to  consult  a master  chef,  also  known  as  a spiritual  director, 
who  knows  the  business  well,  and  can  advise  you  how  to  avoid  a dis- 
appointing failure  due  to  inexperience. 

You  are  ready  to  place  the  mixture  in  the  oven,  but  first  of  all  you 
must  choose  a container  for  your  very  personal  preparation.  There  are 
several  types  available  on  the  market  today,  including  of  course  the  diocesan, 
which  is  the  most  popular.  Other  types  include  the  missionary,  the  teacher, 
and  the  monk.  Each  type  calls  for  special  qualifications,  and  it  is  a good 
thing  to  know  in  advance  what  these  qualifications  are,  before  baking. 

The  oven  is  also  known  as  the  Seminary,  and  if  your  cake  is  to 
emerge  well  done,  instead  of  half-baked  or  burned,  much  of  the  success  will 
depend  on  the  way  you  mixed  your  ingredients.  19 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


GRADE 


ADDRESS 


NAME 


AGE 
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Ruins  of  the  Columbus  family 
home  in  Santo  Domingo. 


The  Complex 


CARIBBEAN 


JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 

Tt  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
two  vast  American  continents  do 
not  even  figure  on  an  early  map  of 
the  world.  In  fact,  nothing  appears 
in  their  place  but  a small  island 
marked  Antilia.  Knowing  this,  it 
doesn’t  come  as  too  much  of  a sur- 
prise that  Columbus  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  on  islands  off  the  coast  of 
India  when  he  happened  upon  the 
Caribbean  archipelago  in  1492.  Due 
to  this,  the  group  of  islands  received 
its  name  of  West  Indies.  Nor  is  it 
any  less  surprising  that  some  of  his 
men  did  not  agree  with  the  great  Dis- 
coverer and  insisted  that  they  had 
come  upon  the  fabled  land  of  Antilia 
or  Antilles.  Hence  the  alternate  title 
for  this  long  curving  string  of  islands. 

Geologically,  the  West  Indies  can 
be  divided  into  three  groups.  To 
avoid  too  much  detail  in  making  a 
more  exact  division  we  will  call  the 
three  areas  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater 
Antilles  and  the  Lesser  Antilles.  In 
that  area  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
Dominica  the  geological  formations 
meet  and  mingle  in  such  a way  that 
some  of  the  small  islands  belong  to 
one  group  and  some  to  another. 

The  age  and  formation  of  the 
islands  in  the  Bahama  division  are 


very  different  from  the  others.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  in  that  they 
are  all  low  and  flat.  The  Greater 
Antilles  area  is  a continental  tract, 
partly  submerged,  which  extends 
through  Cuba  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Here  we  find  the  highest  part  of  the 
West  Indies.  Haiti  is  an  Indian  word 
for  the  Land  of  Mountains.  One  of 
the  peaks  in  Santo  Domingo  is  almost 
12,000  feet  high.  This  massive  forma- 
tion is  much  older  than  the  Lesser 
Antilles  which  are  of  volcanic  struc- 
ture. These  smaller  islands  are  the 
summits  of  a mountain  range  which 
rises  from  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 
This  chain  has  many  volcanic  cones 
such  as  Mt.  Pelee  in  Martinique  and 
Mt.  Soufriere  on  St.  Vincent.  Both 
peaks  blew  their  tops  in  May,  1902, 
causing  a great  loss  of  life  and  un- 
told damage. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  has  a mission  on  each  of  the 
West  Indian  geological  divisions. 
That  is,  in  the  Bahamas,  in  Santo 
Domingo  and  on  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent. 

The  subterranean  tensions  which 
make  the  Antilles  one  of  the  world’s 
most  dangerous  earthquake  belts  are 
almost  symbolic  of  the  deep  human 
tensions  which  dwell  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  people  who  iive  on  this  crescent 
of  lands  which  separate  the  Cannibal 
Sea  (the  Caribbean)  from  the  Sea 
of  Darkness  (the  Atlantic). 

Today,  we  are  witnessing  some  of 
the  results  of  the  human  tens;ons  in 
the  Caribbean  countries.  The  first 
seeds  of  present  discontent  were 
planted  in  the  days  of  Columbus.  On 
his  first  voyage  to  the  New  World  he 
befriended  the  Arawak  Indians  and 
was  so  impressed  by  them  that  he 
said:  “.  . . they  love  their  neighbours 
as  themselves  and  have  the  softest  and 
gentlest  speech  in  the  world”.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  the  Discoverer 
established  the  first  European  settle- 
ment in  the  Americas.  He  called  it 
“La  Navidad”  and  it  was  situated  on 
the  north  coast  of  modern  Haiti. 
When  he  returned  to  Spain  he  left  a 
group  of  men  in  this  small  fortress. 
Unfortunately,  these  men  were  not 
impressed  by  the  winning  character- 
istics of  the  Indians.  Being  more  in- 
terested in  exploitation  and  wealth, 
they  so  provoked  the  Indians  by  their 
greed  and  cruelty  that  the  natives  de- 
stroyed the  settlement  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. Columbus  found  nothing  but 
bones,  ruins  and  a hostile  aborigine 
population,  upon  his  return  from 
Spain. 

It  was  on  this  second  voyage  that 
“the  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea” 
discovered  the  Lesser  Antilles. 
Having  reached  the  first  of  these 
islands  on  a Sunday,  he  called  it 
Dominica,  from  the  Latin  word  for 
the  Lord’s  Day.  From  there  he  made 
his  way  northwest  and  sighted  such 
islands  as  Guadeloupe  and  Santa 
Maria  de  Antigua  which  he  named 


after  a famous  picture  of  Our  Lady  in 
Spain.  Further  on  he  saw  the  tops 
of  so  many  islands  that  he  called 
them  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 
Sailing  on  to  Borinquen  or  Puerto 
Rico,  he  finally  reached  the  doomed 
village  of  La  Navidad. 

Columbus’  continued  search  for 
Cathay  led  him  eventually  to  the 
finding  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and 
Central  America.  It  might  be  well 
to  mention  here  that  such  islands 
as  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Curacao,  etc., 
which  are  generally  considered  part  of 
the  West  Indies,  belong  geologically 
to  the  continental  shelf  of  South 
America. 

The  real  motivation  behind  Chris- 
topher Columbus’  voyages  was  to  find 
a way  to  the  Far  East  by  sea. 
Europeans  realized  that  the  first 
country  to  do  this  would  gain  riches 
and  power.  Since  the  Royal  Family 
of  Spain  had  made  his  venture  finan- 
cially possible  it  was  imperative  that 
he  make  their  investment  yield  profit. 
Realizing  that  he  had  not  encountered 
the  wealth  of  Asia  he  tried  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  by  permitting  the 
shipment  of  fifteen  hundred  Arawak 
Indians  to  Spain  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Many  of  them  died  during  the  voyage 
and  others  lasted  only  a short  time 
after  arrival,  due  to  sickness  and  the 
rigorous  climate.  It  was  an  ill-fated 
attempt  to  keep  the  venture  out  of 
the  red.  Queen  Isabella  showed  her 
displeasure  with  this  unauthorized  up- 
rooting of  the  natives  and  demanded 
that  they  be  returned  to  the  Indies 
at  the  expense  of  their  masters. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  the 
European  fortune-seekers  forced  the 
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This  is  home  for  some  poor  family  on  one  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 


Indians  on  the  islands  to  work  in  the 
fields,  do  construction  work  and 
search  for  gold.  In  an  attempt  to 
escape  this  injustice,  many  natives 
fled  to  the  mountains.  Others,  in 
despair,  took  their  own  lives  while 
thousands  died  from  excessive  work 
and  European  diseases  to  which  they 
were  not  accustomed.  This  was  just 
the  beginning  of  traffic  in  human 
beings  for  which  the  West  Indies 
became  famous  during  the  following 
centuries.  The  aborigines  finally  took 
up  arms  against  their  oppressors  and 
as  a result  almost  ceased  to  exist. 

The  first  phase  of  European  history 
in  the  West  Indies  came  to  a close 
when  Spanish  control  of  the  area 
began  to  be  questioned  by  other  over- 
seas powers.  By  this  time  the  Indian 
had  ceased  to  be  an  influencing 
factor  in  the  large  islands.  Also,  the 


islands  had  begun  to  lose  much  of 
their  importance  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  European  became  more  interested 
in  the  mainland.  Balboa  had  discov- 
ered the  Pacific;  Cortes  had  con- 
quered the  Aztecs  in  Mexico;  and 
Pizarro  had  subdued  the  Incas  of 
Peru.  The  real  exodus  came  when 
gold  was  found  in  these  countries. 

With  the  near  destruction  of  the 
Indians,  the  Spaniards  had  to  look 
elsewhere  for  slave  labour.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  slavery 
had  existed  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
Only  in  recent  times  has  world  opinion 
condemned  it  as  evil.  Shortly  before 
the  discovery  of  America  the  West 
Coast  Africans  became  a welcome 
addition  to  the  labour  market.  As 
early  as  1441,  Portuguese  seamen 
returned  from  their  voyages  along 
Africa’s  west  coast  with  small  num- 
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bers  of  black  slaves.  Spain  soon  fol- 
lowed the  Portuguese  example.  Thus  it 
was  that  the  West  Indian  islands,  in- 
stead of  supplying  slaves,  began  to 
buy  them  from  Africa.  Most  of  these 
labourers  found  their  way  into  the 
budding  sugar  industry,  which  had 
been  established  on  the  large  and 
already  numerous  estates  of  the 
Spaniards. 

England,  France  and  Holland  soon 
joined  Spain  and  Africa  in  the  An- 
tilles. The  European  powers  started 
a chess  game  which  continued  for 
centuries  and  there  were  many  chess- 
men, high  and  low,  big  and  small, 
with  which  to  carry  on  the  contest. 
Somewhere  around  1630,  British  and 
French  pirates  along  with  the  Dutch 
smugglers  began  to  make  their  pres- 
ence felt. 


The  Spaniards  had  concentrated 
mostly  on  the  large  islands  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  leaving  the  smaller 
ones  to  the  east  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carib  Indians.  It  was  through  this 
poorly  defended  flank  that  the  other 
nations  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Spanish  Caribbean  world. 

In  1623,  an  Englishman,  Thomas 
Warner,  settled  on  St.  Kitts.  Event- 
ually, he  drove  out  the  native  Caribs 
but  permitted  a group  of  Frenchmen 
to  occupy  a section  of  the  small 
island.  Before  long,  Englishmen  had 
settled  in  Antigua,  Barbuda,  Nevis 
and  Barbados,  while  the  French  took 
over  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique.  The 
Dutch  concentrated  on  a few  islands 
like  Curacao.  Warner’s  sons  brought 
Dominica  under  English  influence. 

CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  22 


DON'T  USE  THIS  COUPON 

until  you’ve  read  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine.  If  after  that  you  would 
like  to  contribute  to  our  building  fund,  you  may  find  this  helpful. 

I-" j 

MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund 

I choose  plan  number  

I will  make  my  first  payment  

(date) 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

| Name  ; 

Address  I 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


The  Music  Makers 


Three  seminarians 
practice  their  art 
during  the  evening 
recreation. 


Ct  Francis  de  Sales  used  to  say 
^ that  “a  sad  saint  is  a sorry  saint”. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  avoid  this  type  of 
“sad  sanctity”  that  the  Seminarians 
want  to  form  a band.  At  present,  they 
have  only  a few  instruments,  as  you 
can  see  in  the  picture  above.  How- 
ever, they  are  hoping  to  get  more 
— from  you.  Perhaps  some  Dad 


would  like  to  find  a place  for  Junior’s 
saxophone.  If  so,  this  is  the  place. 
The  boys  would  like  to  receive  the 
following  instruments:  saxophones, 

clarinets,  traps,  trumpets,  bagpipes 
and  even  a piano.  The  one  in  the 
picture  is  not  in  the  best  of  condi- 
tion. How  about  helping  these  future 
missionaries  to  strike  up  the  band? 
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MIRTH 


FIRE  and 


WATER 


THOMAS  O'TOOLE,  SFM 
r~phe  sight  of  black  smoke  billowing 
from  closely  knit  houses  and  the 
dull  clanging  sound  of  the  fire  bell 
atop  the  fire-watch  tower  brings  many 
people  running.  The  foreigner  (in  this 
case  a Canadian)  likes  to  watch  a fire. 
But  the  Japanese  just  dread  it.  For  in 
Japan  a fire  can  clean  out  a whole 
city-block  in  no  time. 

On  Holy  Saturday,  one  of  the  few 
mornings  a priest  can  sleep  in,  my 
Japanese  curate  ran  through  the 
rectory  shouting  “Kaji  da  yo!” 
(“Fire!”).  One  short  glance  from 
my  window  and  sure  enough  over 
near  the  Convent  there  was  smoke.  I 
looked  more  carefully.  This  time  I 
realized  the  smoke  was  coming  from 
the  public  school  just  across  the  road 
from  the  convent  and  kindergarten. 
Too  close  for  comfort! 

The  Japanese,  in  their  desire  to 
be  close  to  nature,  like  to  build  in 


wood.  And  in  their  poverty  when 
they  build  they  use  few  thick  beams 
and  lots  of  thin  siding.  This  type  of 
dwelling  burns  extremely  well.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  Americans  did  most 
of  their  aerial  bombardment  with  in- 
cendiary bombs. 

To  get  back  to  the  fire  in  question, 
by  the  time  I got  as  far  as  the  con- 
vent I could  see  that  three  quarters 
of  this  old  wooden  school  building  was 
engulfed  in  smoke  and  flames.  Luck- 
ily the  wind  was  blowing  away  from 
the  convent.  However,  the  poor 
people  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
school  were  in  real  danger. 

In  Japan,  to  date,  there  have  been 
very  few  fire  alarm  boxes.  But  there 
are  fire-watch  towers  at  strategic  loca- 
tions. However,  in  our  area  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  one.  The  Sisters 
had  phoned  to  the  fire  department. 
But  this  just  happened  to  be  April 
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Fools’  Day  and  it  took  a second  and 
third  call  to  finally  convince  the  fire 
department  that  there  really  was  a 
fire. 

Alarm  boxes  may  be  few,  but  fire 
engines  are  many.  Eventually  thirty- 
four  fire  trucks  arrived.  Many  of 
these  belonged  to  volunteer  fire  bri- 
gades. There  were  even  two  units 
from  the  nearby  U.S.  air  base,  one 
of  these  having  a ladder-truck,  the 
only  one  in  the  entire  thirty-four 
brigades.  And  what  a traffic  jam  this 
created.  There  isn’t  a wide  street  for 
blocks  around.  As  a result  only  a 
few  trucks  could  get  really  close  to 
the  flames. 

But  the  biggest  problem  was  water. 
Water  pressure  in  the  area  is  usually 
at  zero  level.  We  have  shower  facili- 
ties on  the  second  floor  of  our  rectory 
but  we  can’t  take  a shower.  The  water 
just  doesn’t  get  up  that  high.  The 
fire  hydrants  weren’t  pumping  too 
much  water.  Water  was  pumped  from 
the  school  swimming  pool.  They  even 
tried  to  pump  the  black  oozy  water 
from  the  drainage  ditches  in  front 
of  the  convent. 

Meantime,  all  the  people  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  were  rush- 
ing about  hauling  their  precious 
goods  and  clothing  out  of  their  homes 
to  a place  of  safety.  Children  were 
climbing  onto  the  roofs  of  their 
homes  to  pour  water  over  the  tiles. 
Falling  embers  made  a hissing  sound 
as  they  were  extinguished  by  these 
youthful  fire-fighters. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Sisters  were 
evacuating  the  day  nursery.  The  chil- 
dren were  lead  into  the  church.  This 
would  be  a bit  safer  for  them  if  the 


winds  happened  to  shift  direction. 

Within  a few  minutes  the  ditches 
had  given  up  their  water  to  thirsty 
pumps  and  all  you  could  see  was  their 
greasy  black  bottom  with  the  odd 
shoe,  rubber  tire,  and  tin  can  stick- 
ing up  here  and  there.  Now  the  fire 
engines  were  trying  to  relay  water 
several  hundred  meters  from  another 
ditch. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  hour.  They 
lost  three  quarters  of  the  school  — 
forty  class  rooms  in  all.  And  the 
strange  thing  about  it  was  that  the 
thirty  year  old  school  was  to  be  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  a modern  con- 
crete structure  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  And  stranger  still,  was  the  fact 
that  the  fire  insurance  was  to  be  can- 
celled that  evening  at  six  o’clock.  They 
just  made  it! 

And  what  caused  the  fire?  There 
were  no  witnesses  on  the  scene  at  the 
inception  of  the  blaze.  You  see  Japan- 
ese schools  don’t  need  caretakers  or 
night  watchmen.  The  children  do  the 
cleaning  and  the  teachers  take  turns 
standing  watch.  When  the  fire  broke 
out  the  nightwatch  teachers  had  gone 
home  and  the  day-shift  teachers  were 
just  coming  on  duty.  After  a thorough 
investigation,  the  fire  inspectors  put 
a big  stamp  on  their  official  reports: 
CAUSE  OF  FIRE  — FAULTY  WIR- 
ING. 

The  fire  we  kindled  for  the  Easter 
vigil  services  that  evening  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  inferno  we  had 
viewed  in  the  morning.  But  we  whisp- 
ered a prayer  of  thanks  that  the  wind 
was  blowing  the  other  way  and  our 
church  and  convent  escaped  from 
this  typical  Japanese  fire.  ■ 
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THE  SUGAR,  PLEASE 

GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


A/fany  people  do  not  realize  the  problems  involved  in  producing  that  bowl 
1VA  Gf  white  granulated  sugar,  which  they  take  for  granted  on  their  break- 
fast table  every  morning. 

Some  of  the  problems  are  technical,  and  include  the  complex  job  of 
organising  thousands  of  workers,  and  assigning  them  to  their  tasks  in  the 
fields.  The  workers  must  be  housed  near  the  fields  where  they  are  sent,  or 
else  costly  roads  have  to  be  built,  in  order  to  make  it  easy  for  trucks  to 
carry  the  workers  to  and  from  work  without  too  great  a loss  of  time.  In 
some  cases,  it  is  cheaper  to  build  a barrack-style  of  community  structure, 
designed  to  house  the  worker  and  his  family  in  units  of  ten  families  or  more. 
At  other  times,  the  problem  is  more  easily  solved  by  transporting  the  workers 
from  an  already  established  community,  in  large  diesel  trucks,  to  the  scene 


The  oxen  take  life  easy,  after  a long,  hard  day  in  the  cane-fields. 


of  their  daily  tasks.  This  second  ar- 
rangement is  not  too  practical  if  the 
roads  are  of  poor  quality,  since  the 
large  trucks  have  a tendency  to  get 
stuck  in  the  mud,  or  are  in  constant 
danger  of  overturning  if  the  road  is 
too  narrow,  too  steep  or  too  twisting. 
Unlike  the  landscape  in  Canada,  tropi- 
cal countries  are  usually  hilly  and 
criss-crossed  with  innumerable  rivers, 
streams  and  creeks.  These  rivers  and 
streams  are  normally  quite  insignifi- 
cant in  size  for  about  six  months  of 
the  year,  but  when  the  heavy  rains 
come  they  flood  their  banks  and  in- 
crease in  volume  of  water  by  as  much 
as  ten  times  the  normal  flow.  As  a 


result  of  this  drainage  overflow,  it  is 
an  almost  impossible  task  to  build 
enough  bridges,  or  to  build  them 
strongly  enough  to  resist  the  onrush- 
ing  force  of  the  spring  floods.  With- 
out bridges,  there  is  no  point  in  con- 
structing a costly  highway,  and  with- 
out costly  highways  the  big  trucks 
cannot  move  cheaply,  or  easily.  It  is 
a vicious  circle  and  as  a rule,  is  solved 
by  the  simple  but  heartless  method  of 
throwing  up  cheap  wooden  dwellings, 
not  really  meant  to  be  homes  but 
more  as  bunks  for  the  men  who  sow, 
cultivate  and  harvest  the  sugar-cane 
from  which  comes  the  granulated 
sugar  so  familiar  to  us  all. 
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The  natives  call  this 
a "choo-choo".  It 
takes  the  cane  to 
the  mill. 


The  cane  is  taken 
from  the  field  to 
the  train  in  two- 
wheeled carts,  drawn 
by  oxen. 


It  is  so  easy  for  us  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  these  men  are  just  like  us 
in  their  aspiration  to  have  their  own 
home  and  their  own  family  and  in 
their  instinctive  desire  to  establish 
roots  in  the  locality  where  they  work. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  there  will 
always  be  sugar  in  the  cupboard,  or 
that  we  can  get  some  more  at  the 
grocery  store  or  the  super-market.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  us 
are  unaware  of  the  heartaches  that 
went  into  the  manufacture  of  a pound 
of  sugar. 

The  whole  problem  is  made  worse 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  impractical,  to  have  individual 


farmers  grow  their  own  sugar-cane  on 
their  own  land  and  then  sell  it  to  the 
mills.  This  system  is  in  force  in  some 
places,  but  it  is  not  very  efficient.  A 
small  farmer  in  the  tropics  is  not 
equipped  to  handle  quickly  and 
cheaply  the  bulky  stalks  of  sugar-cane, 
which  must  get  to  the  mill  within 
three  days  of  cutting  if  they  are  to 
yield  a maximum  amount  of  sugar 
syrup.  The  mill,  of  course,  is  a factory 
using  heavy  machinery  which  squeezes 
the  stalks  of  sugar-cane  under  great 
pressure.  It  is  a marvel  of  20th  cen- 
tury organization  and  is  so  elaborately 
designed  that  only  a few  mills  are 
built  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
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plantations.  The  sugar-cane  is  hauled 
to  the  mills  by  small  railroad  steam 
engines  on  freight  cars,  over  the 
fields,  a distance  of  30  miles  or  more. 
Great  speed  is  needed  and  smooth 
cooperation  between  the  men  in  the 
fields  and  those  running  the  machines 
in  order  to  get  the  cane  to  the  mill 
on  time.  When  the  season  is  at  its 
height,  a typical  sugar-cane  grinding 
mill  must  run  24  hours  a day,  using 
three  shifts  of  factory  workers  to 
handle  the  large  unwieldy  loads  of 
sugar-cane  stalks.  The  machines  with 
their  steady  endless  flow  of  cane 
juice,  dictate  the  pace  that  the  work- 
ers must  maintain.  Slowly  the  juice 
becomes  thicker  in  the  separation 
chambers  until  mountains  of  brown 
sugar  come  pouring  out  of  funnels. 
The  exhausted  men,  stripped  to  the 
waist  are  waiting  to  pack  it  into 
burlap  bags  and  carry  it  away  to  the 
warehouses.  Even  with  the  very  best 
of  machinery  to  handle  the  heavy 
loads,  there  is  still  a need  for  manual 
workers.  We  dip  our  spoons  into  the 
sugar  bowl  without  thought  — - with- 
out realizing  that  in  many  cases 
human  beasts  of  burden  have  given 
their  muscles  and  even  their  health,  so 
that  we  might  enjoy  a sweet  drink 
or  an  ice  cream  cone,  all  for  a few 
pennies. 

Salaries  paid  to  these  unfortunate 
workers  range  from  $1.00  to  $1.25 
for  a full  days  work.  The  wages  are 
low  because  there  is  a surplus  of 
cane  sugar  produced  and  since  there 
are  so  many  people  willing  to  work 
in  order  to  eat,  the  whole  system  of 
social  injustice  continues  to  flourish. 
To  strike  for  higher  pay  would  be 


futile  in  most  cases.  The  work  is,  by 
it's  nature,  seasonal  in  character  and 
if  all  the  workers  were  to  drop  their 
machetes  and  refuse  to  go  on,  the 
owners  of  the  Company  would  have 
the  following  alternatives:  Leave  the 
uncut  sugar-cane  in  the  fields  until  the 
following  harvest,  or  bring  in  strike 
breakers  on  the  double.  There  is  of 
course  the  ugly  possibility  of  invoking 
help  from  the  civil  authorities,  and 

this  has  been  done  in  many  cases 

in  those  countries  where  the  planta- 
tions are  state  owned. 

In  the  world  today,  there  is  a uni- 
versal craving  for  justice  and  freedom 
which  cannot  be  suppressed  or  kept 
bottled  up  forever.  If  this  problem 
of  economic  slavery  in  the  year  1961 
is  to  be  solved  satisfactorily,  with 
justice  for  all,  we  may  be  asked  to 
pay  more  for  our  sugar  in  order 

to  sweeten  the  bitter  lot  of  the  lowly 

cane  cutter.  fi 


Whoever  coined  the  words  “dirt 
cheap”  never  tried  to  buy  topsoil  at 
today’s  prices.  — United  Mine  Work- 
ers Jnl. 

Flattery:  The  art  of  telling  another 
person  exactly  what  he  thinks  of 
himself.  — Uplift,  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School. 

“Let’s  make  a pact,  Mr.  Jones,” 
said  the  man  to  his  neighbour.  “I’ll 
stop  keeping  up  with  you  if  you’ll  stop 
keeping  up  with  me.”  — Irish  Digest, 
Dublin. 
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mission 


The  Archdioces  of  Halifax,  N.S.  is 
preparing  to  launch  a full-scale  cam- 
paign for  the  Church  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. During  the  campaign,  which  will 
last  from  January  till  Easter,  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  have  been  invited 
to  preach  in  all  of  the  churches  in 
the  archdiocese,  and  to  visit  all  of 
the  schools.  An  intense  publicity  pro- 
gram will  also  be  carried  on  through 
every  available  medium. 

Conceived  by  the  Archdioccsan 
Holy  Name  Society,  and  approved 
by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Berry,  the 
campaign  will  have  as  its  theme: 
prayer,  work  and  sacrifice.  It  is 
hoped  that  vocations  may  be  en- 
couraged, a program  of  continuous 
prayer  may  be  started,  and  funds  may 
be  raised  to  further  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  that  critical  area. 

Since  Latin  America  needs  another 

140.000  priests  if  it  is  to  have  the 
necessary  minimum  of  one  for  every 

1.000  Catholics,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
campaign  will  receive  the  full  support 
of  all  the  Catholics  in  the  Halifax 
Archdiocese.  O 

(Georgetown)  With  the  arrival  of 
four  more  Scarboro  priests  in  British 
Guiana,  the  Most  Rev.  Richard  L. 
Guilly,  S.J.,  made  known  their  ap- 
pointments almost  immediately.  The 
eleven  Canadian  priests  in  that  mis- 
sion are  now  stationed  as  follows: 
Most  Rev.  Kenneth  R.  Turner,  SFM, 
DD,  Regional  Superior;  Rev.  Ken- 
neth MacAuley,  SFM,  PP;  Rev. 


NEWS 


Anthony  Marsh,  SFM;  Rev.  Graham 
Clark,  SFM;  and  Rev.  Ronald  Pete, 
SFM,  are  stationed  at  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  parish  in  the  city  of  George- 
town. Rev.  Linus  Wall,  SFM,  PP,  and 
Rev.  John  O’Connor,  SFM,  are  in 
New  Amsterdam.  Rev.  Francis  Thorn- 
ley,  SFM,  PP,  and  Rev.  Stanley  Des- 
Roches,  SFM,  care  for  the  parish  of 
Port  Mourant  while  Rev.  Raymond 
McCarthy,  SFM,  PP,  and  Rev,  Joseph 
Young,  SFM,  are  in  Springlands.  ■ 
(CCC)  Development  of  a Canadian 
lay  missionary  movement  to  work  in 
the  home  and  foreign  missions  is 
near,  according  to  Rt.  Rev.  J,  A. 
McDonagh  of  Toronto,  president  of 
the  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society. 

Msgr.  McDonagh  plans  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Church 
Extension  Society  in  Chicago  to  learn 
full  details  of  the  lay  missionary  move- 
ments in  the  United  States.  He  says 
his  organization  has  had  applications 
from  doctors,  nurses  and  teachers, 
offering  to  work  in  the  missions.  H 
(AIF)  With  the  flow  of  immigrants 
to  Brazil  from  Japan  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  a service  to  help  its 
subjects  to  adjust  themselves  to  their 
new  surroundings.  This  service  con- 
sists of  a course  in  which  the  people 
learn  some  special  skill  and  also 
Portuguese  or  Spanish.  Next  to  the 
study  of  language,  the  topic  that 
seemed  to  strike  most  interest  was 
religion.  Gl 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  12 

One  of  his  sons  by  a Carib  woman, 
known  as  “Indian  Warner”,  took  St. 
Lucia  from  the  French. 

In  time,  the  question  of  labour 
arose  in  these  smaller  islands.  Here 
we  find  that  Africa  was  not  the  only 
source  of  man-power.  The  white 
bond-servant  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Also,  people  who  could  not  make  a 
go  of  things  in  the  British  Isles  sold 
themselves  to  the  wealthy  estate 
owners  in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  Their 
condition  was  different  from  that  of 
the  African  slaves  because  after  work- 
ing five  or  seven  years  for  their  mast- 
ers they  were  granted  freedom  and  a 
small  amount  with  which  to  start  up 
on  their  own.  To  keep  up  the  supply 
of  labourers  some  of  the  traders  went 
to  great  extremes.  They  would  capture 
likely  young  men  on  the  streets  of 
English  cities  and  carry  them  off 
secretly  to  the  Indies.  They  would 
also  buy  children  from  their  guardians 
and  sometimes  even  from  their  own 
parents.  When  this  supply  dwindled 
due  to  the  severe  penalties  imposed  on 
those  who  took  part  in  such  traffic, 
the  traders  turned  to  prisoners.  Dur- 
ing Cromwell’s  time  many  of  the 
labourers  were  political  prisoners, 
taken  after  suppressed  uprisings. 
Since  these  “part-time”  slaves  were 
in  bondage  for  a limited  period  their 
owners  did  everything  they  could  to 
get  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of 
them  before  the  sentence  expired. 
This  led  to  much  cruelty  and  mal- 
treatment. 

The  chief  crop  in  the  small  islands 
had  been  tobacco.  In  the  year  1640 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  this  market 


due  to  flooding  from  the  large  tobacco 
estates  in  Virginia.  To  save  them- 
selves from  ruin,  the  estate  owners 
introduced  sugar.  This  product  soon 
became  king.  Unfortunately,  small 
land-owners  could  not  make  ends 
meet  in  the  sugar  industry.  They  had 
to  sell  out  to  the  larger  estates. 

Until  this  time,  the  African  had 
formed  only  a minority  group  on  the 
islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  With 
the  coming  of  sugar  there  was  an 
enormous  influx  of  black  slaves  and 
they  continued  to  come  until  they  far 
outnumbered  the  white  population. 
Eventually,  they  took  the  place  of 
the  white  bondsmen. 

The  Indians  had  been  the  first  ones 
to  fight  for  freedom  on  the  islands 
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but  their  efforts  resulted  in  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  their  race. 
Many  Africans  also  rebelled  in  the 
early  days  of  their  captivity.  Some 
of  them  joined  the  remnant  Indian 
groups  in  the  mountains.  The  so- 
called  “Maroons”  of  Jamaica  held 
that  country  in  the  grip  of  fear  for 
forty  years.  They  were  groups  of 
African  slaves  who,  having  sought 
refuge  in  the  hills  and  jungles,  made 
continued  raids  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions, keeping  everyone  in  a state  of 
unrest.  The  white  bondsmen  in  Bar- 
bados planned  a revolt  but  it  was 
discovered  and  mercilessly  sup- 
pressed. Eighteen  of  its  leaders  were 
put  to  death. 

Gradually,  the  struggle  for  freedom 
grew  in  popularity  and  determination. 
However,  it  was  only  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  people  began  to  be  convinced 
that  all  men  should  be  free.  This 
conviction  was  first  given  expression 
in  Santo  Domingo  where  two  Afri- 
cans led  the  slaves  in  revolt.  The  at- 
tempt was  defeated  but  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  which  was 
to  lead  eventually  to  the  abolishment 
of  slavery.  A similar  effort  was  made 
in  Jamaica  under  the  Negro,  Bouk- 
man. 

Then  came  Toussaint  of  Haiti  and  a 
strong,  organized  attack  on  traffic  in 
human  beings.  By  1801,  this  African 
leader  of  the  New  World  had  con- 
quered the  entire  island  of  Haiti  or 
Hispaniola.  It  took  Napoleon,  an 
army  of  25,000  men  and  deception  to 
defeat  Toussaint.  Although  he  died 
in  a French  prison,  his  ally,  yellow 
fever,  did  what  he  had  not  been  able 


to  do.  It  practically  wiped  out  the 
French  army  and  killed  its  general. 
Thus,  Haiti  won  its  freedom. 

On  the  whole,  liberty  came  to  the 
English  islands  in  a less  violent  way. 
Although  there  were  uprisings,  it  was 
a change  in  ideas  on  the  part  of  men 
in  Europe  and  America  which 
brought  about  the  final  freedom.  It  is 
well  to  note  that  on  the  very  small 
islands  where  master  and  slave  lived 
in  closer  contact  and  where  they 
were  more  dependent  one  upon  the 
other,  there  was  nothing  of  the  cruel 
slavery  which  existed  in  other  parts. 

In  British  territory,  the  slave  trade 
came  to  an  end  in  1807  but  slavery 
itself  was  not  abolished  till  1833. 
This  did  not  bring  an  end  to  prob- 
lems but  it  was  a step  forward  in  the 
formation  of  a more  Christian 
society.  Up  until  this  time,  the  major- 
ity of  the  people  in  the  West  Indies 
had  gone  there  against  their  own  will. 
The  period  of  voluntary  entry  began. 
Just  as  many  Loyalists  had  fled  from 
the  United  States  to  Canada  so  some 
of  them  found  new  homes  in  Jamaica. 
A number  of  American  Negroes  went 
to  Trinidad  and  Monserrat.  However, 
the  attempt  to  get  Europeans  to  settle 
in  the  West  Indies  failed.  They  pre- 
ferred to  go  to  Canada  and  Australia. 

Once  again,  the  search  for  labour 
began.  This  time  attention  turned  to 
India.  In  1838,  East  Indians  started 
to  enter  the  British  West  Indies.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eighty  years  close  to 
half  a million  of  them  sought  a liveli- 
hood there.  The  vast  majority  settled 
in  British  Guiana  and  on  the  island 
of  Trinidad.  Small  groups  found  their 
way  to  Grenada  and  St.  Vincent. 
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FISH  I N’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Musical  instruments  are  needed  for 
our  Seminary  band.  The  young  men 
prefer  saxophones,  clarinets  and  per- 
cussion instruments.  Help  them  strike 
up  the  band. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000. 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is 
far  advanced  but  $2,000;  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  roof.  Join 
the  roof-raising  campaign. 

A half-finished  chapel  in  honour  of 
Blessed  Martin  of  Porres  in  the 
parish  of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic, 
will  remain  that  way  unless  some 
kind  friends  send  $3,000  to  Father 
Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  with  which  to 
complete  it. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
two  great  immigration  waves  to  the 
Caribbean  area  came  from  West 
Africa  and  from  India.  As  a result, 
today,  the  descendants  of  the  African 
slaves  and  of  the  East  Indian  indent- 
ured labourers  far  outnumber  all 
others  in  the  British  territories.  Only 
in  British  Guiana  does  the  East  In- 
dian form  a greater  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation than  the  African.  Haiti  is 
known  as  the  Black  Republic  where 
French  is  spoken.  The  former  Span- 
ish possessions  like  Cuba,  Santo 
Domingo  and  Puerto  Rico  have  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  European 
blood. 

To  work  intelligently  among  the 
people  of  the  West  Indies,  a mission- 
ary priest  must  know  their  history. 
Without  this,  he  will  never  under- 
stand that  since  he  is  of  the  white 
race  there  is  already  a barrier  be- 
tween himself  and  the  people.  It  is 
a difficulty  which  must  be  faced  and 
dealt  with  accordingly. 

Many  of  those  who  call  him 
“Father”  live  in  a condition  of  pov- 
erty which  he  has  never  had  to  en- 
dure. In  fact,  it  may  be  that  he  never 
even  dreamt  that  such  misery  even 
existed.  What  anguish  there  should 
be  in  the  heart  of  a father  when  he 
sees  his  children  without  sufficient 
food! 

Many  other  factors  can  numb  the 
heart  of  the  priest.  Such  as,  the  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  Faith  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  baptised;  the 
high  percentage  of  illegitimacy;  the  in- 
difference to  marriage  and  family  life; 
the  widespread  superstition;  the  at- 
tempts to  enmesh  him  in  corrupt 
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politics,  etc.  Are  these  defects  the 
result  of  the  poverty  and  pain  en- 
! dured  by  the  West  Indians  in  both 
; the  past  and  the  present?  We  must 
remember  that  poverty  and  pain  are 
not  only  material.  They  have  very 
! spiritual  effects. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
j problems  are  solved  by  simply  say- 
ing: “you  are  exaggerating;  things  are 
not  as  bad  as  you  think  they  are; 

| don’t  be  a pessimist;  be  patient.”  Such 
“cheery”  remarks  solve  nothing  even 
if  they  are  partially  true.  In  fact,  if 
we  are  content  to  dismiss  the  prob- 

Ilems  in  this  way  then  the  injustice 
and  lack  of  charity  of  the  past  will 
go  on  indefinitely. 

What  good  does  it  do  to  say  to 
a person:  “you  are  emotionally  dis- 
turbed; you  have  a persecution  com- 
■ plex  or  an  inferiority  complex”.  Don’t 
: say  anything  unless  you  are  willing  to 
| help  him  to  discover  the  basis  of  his 
disturbance  or  complex;  to  explain  it 
to  him;  to  do  something  about  correct- 
| ing  the  real  reasons  for  his  emotional 
| upset  and  point  out  to  him  what  is 
purely  imaginary  on  his  part.  Above 
all,  the  true  and  concrete  causes  of 
| the  trouble  must  be  squarely  faced 
and  corrected.  How  can  we  dare  to 
! tell  another  person  that  his  prob- 
lems are  imaginary  if  we  in  turn  in- 
sist on  imagining  that  there  can  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  his  upset  con- 
dition? 

The  people  of  the  Antilles  have 
every  reason  to  feel  emotionally  dis- 
turbed. Can  a society  of  slaves  have 
anything  but  feelings  of  inferiority? 
Can  humans  be  treated  as  cattle  and 
not  entertain  a sense  of  persecution? 


Can  a youngster  who  has  been  merci- 
lessly whipped,  unjustly,  be  without 
excessive  fear?  Can  men,  women  and 
children  be  condemned  for  crying  out 
against  their  lot  when  they  have  barely 
enough  to  eat  after  almost  endless 
labour? 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Caribbean 
people  are  Christians.  There  can  be 
little  wonder  if  they  think  that  the 
very  nations  which  taught  them  Christ- 
ianity are  the  very  ones  which  do  not 
practise  it. 

What  is  the  answer?  It  is  to  be 
found  very  clearly  in  the  Gospel  but 
who  dares  to  do  something  about 
really  putting  it  into  effect?  Who 
dares  to  offend  the  gods  of  power  and 
wealth  and  support  the  Christ  of 
justice  and  charity?  Several  months 
ago,  on  a dusty  road  in  British 
Guiana,  I met  two  Communists  of 
East  Indian  origin.  We  discussed  this 
very  matter.  I dutifully  tried  to  de- 
fend the  “Christians”  (there  is  no 
need  to  defend  Christ’s  teaching)  but 
they  asked:  “What  are  Christians 

doing  to  help  the  poor,  the  down- 
trodden and  the  persecuted  masses  in 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean?” 

A Negro  poet  once  expressed  this 
warning:  “When  we  return  to  God 
we  shall  tell  Him  how  you  have  be- 
haved toward  us.”  By  this  time,  God 
must  be  plenty  tired  of  listening  to  so 
many  complaints.  Perhaps  He  has 
answered  them  by  saying:  “I  gave 
man  fair  warning  the  night  My  Son 
was  born.  My  angels  delivered  the 
message  on  the  clear,  night  air:  ‘Peace 
to  men  of  good  will’.  There  isn’t 
much  peace  on  earth  these  days.  I 
wonder  why?  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


t 

( 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries:  j 

One  afternoon,  while  walking  along  a street  in  Dresden,  Ontario,  I 
noticed  a sign  which  read:  “Uncle  Tom’s  Grave — 1 Mile”.  Since  boy- 
hood I had  been  acquainted  with  the  fascinating  story  of  “Uncle  Tom’s 

Cabin”  and  seeing  the  sign,  made  me  feel  almost  obligated  to  visit  the 

famous  man’s  grave.  At  the  cemetery,  I learned  that  “Uncle  Tom's”  real 
name  was  Reverend  Jeremias  Henson.  In  respect,  I took  off  my  hat  and 
said  a prayer  — one  against  prejudice  more  than  anything  else,  because 

we  know  that  “Uncle  Tom’s”  people  still  suffer  from  a type  of  slavery 
— ■ the  slavery  of  prejudice  which  holds  so  many  white  folk  in  its  grip. 
Prejudice  means  to  make  an  evil  judgment  about  a person  or  a group  of 
persons  without  having  sufficient  knowledge  of  them. 

For  years,  I have  worked  in  the  West  Indies  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Negro  slaves.  I have  dwelt  in  their  humble  homes  and  eaten  at 

their  tables.  Believe  me,  no  one  has  ever  treated  me  with  greater  kindness 
and  consideration.  It  is  a matter  of  pride  for  me  to  number  many  of  them 
among  my  closest  friends.  These  people  seem  to  have  a deeper  sense  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  His  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men  than  our  own  people. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  burdened  with  power  and 
wealth.  Hence,  their  Faith  and  their  relationship  with  God  is  more  childlike. 

It  is  a sad  truth  but  few  people  are  completely  free  of  prejudice. 
Nevertheless,  everyone  must  strive  to  escape  its  piercing  talons  or  set  aside 
all  hope  of  being  a true  Christian.  Since  most  prejudices  start  when  one  is 
young,  you  Junior  Missionaries  must  be  on  your  guard  against  it.  Try  to 
pray,  with  all  your  heart,  for  the  salvation  of  every  member  of  the  human 
race.  If  you  do,  then  you  will  be  fulfilling  Christ's  second  great  com- 
mandment to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself. 

God  love  you,  Happy  New  Year! 

Father  Jim. 
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A PORT  in  a Storm 


HAROLD  OXLEY,  SFM 
e rain  was  getting  heavier  now. 
The  narrow  little  donkey  paths 
had  become  treacherous  mountain 
catwalks,  and  where  they  dipped  into 
the  lush  tropical  valleys,  twisting 
rivulets  of  soggy  mud.  The  priest 
jogged  along  on  a tireless  little  mule, 
wondering  why  he  had  picked  a day 
like  this  to  visit  Rio  Verde.  It  was 
just  another  little  village  hidden  away 
in  the  mountains  of  Santo  Domingo, 
so  isolated  that  he  could  only  get 
there  about  once  every  four  months. 
He  could  easily  have  postponed  the 
trip  — but  then,  why  should  he?  The 
rains  are  always  unpredictable  in  June 
and  if  it  weren’t  raining  it  would  be 
stifling  hot.  Besides,  he  was  anxious 
to  see  Rio  Verde.  Since  he  had  come 
to  the  parish  of  Yamasa  over  a year 
ago,  this  was  the  only  one  of  its 
forty-two  mission  stations  he  had  not 
yet  visited. 

It  was  just  about  four  o’clock  now. 
He  had  been  riding  since  seven,  hop- 
ing to  reach  the  village  for  supper. 
But  he  hadn’t  counted  on  the  rain.  It 
might  be  better  to  stop  at  the  next 
hut  he  came  to  and  wait  there  until 
it  eased  up  a bit. 

It  was  a typical  mountain  hut  — 
a few  palm  boards  supporting  a 
thatched  roof.  There  were  no  wind- 
ows, but  the  warm  glow  of  a little 
fire  shone  through  the  cracks  between 
the  wall  boards.  Off  slightly  to  one 
side,  a donkey  was  tied  to  a mango 


tree.  As  the  priest  approached,  two 
pigs  grunted  their  resentment  then  dis- 
appeared into  the  bush. 

“Saludo”,  he  called,  as  his  donkey 
heaved  to  a stop. 

There  was  a scurry  of  excitement 
before  two  little,  dark  faces  peered 
from  the  doorway.  I wonder  if  a 
priest  has  ever  been  here  before,  he 
thought. 

“Bienvenido  Padre!”  This  was  the 
head  of  the  house,  beaming  with  ex- 
citement and  pride,  like  a junior  clerk 
who  has  brought  his  boss  home  for 
supper.  He  took  the  priest’s  rain  cape 
and  helmet,  and  ushered  him  into  his 
home.  Home  — - the  priest  stared  at 
what  was  before  him,  and  wondered 
what  the  word  really  meant. 

It  was  a single  room  with  a mud 
floor.  The  walls  were  bare  except 
for  two  pictures:  one  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  and  one  of  St.  Anthony.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  a cauldron 
steamed  lazily  over  a charcoal  fire. 
The  smoke  made  his  eyes  sting  a bit 
as  it  drifted  towards  the  open  door, 
and  its  heavy,  oily  smell  sparked  a 
temptation  to  continue  his  ride  in 
the  rain.  An  old  grandmother  patiently 
poked  at  the  fire  — a task  that  had 
all  the  earmarks  of  drudgery,  but 
somehow  in  the  presence  of  the  priest 
she  handled  it  with  the  prim  exuber- 
ance of  a society  hostess. 

In  one  corner,  the  middle-aged 
mother  nursed  a baby,  while  a small 
boy  cuddled  shyly  into  the  folds  of 
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her  faded  print  dress.  Two  more  boys, 
naked  and  dirty,  having  survived  the 
excitement  of  the  visitor’s  arrival, 
wrestled  with  the  family  goat,  and 
the  father,  after  chasing  the  chickens 
out  into  the  rain,  sat  on  an  orange 
crate  and  beamed  at  his  guest  as 
though  he  were  about  to  offer  him  a 
drink. 

Seven  people  and  one  goat,  in  a 
room  smaller  than  a one-car  garage. 
There  was  a cabinet  filled  with  pots 
and  pans  and  a few  gourds,  and  over 
against  the  far  wall,  under  a dirty 
sagging  mosquito  net,  there  was  a 
bed.  And  that  was  all. 

The  conversation  was  the  light, 
meaningless  kind  used  exclusively  by 
newly  acquainted  friends.  It  shouldn’t 
have  been  — there  was  so  much  the 
priest  could  have  told  these  people. 
But  even  a simple  instruction  requires 
concentration,  and  for  the  moment  at 
least,  he  couldn’t  concentrate.  A 
thousand  thoughts  raced  through  his 
mind  — disjointed  thoughts,  stumbl- 
ing over  each  other.  Each  one  scream- 
ing for  recognition,  only  to  be 
drowned  out  by  the  rest. 

It  was  as  though  he  had  opened  a 
festered  wound  and  was  momentarily 
stunned  by  its  ugliness.  Their  instruc- 
tion could  wait,  he  thought;  right  now 
his  own  seemed  more  important  — 
the  lessons  he  was  being  taught  by 
everything  he  saw. 

He  watched  the  two  little  boys  and 
tried  to  see  them  as  his  two  nephews. 
They  were  just  about  that  age.  It  was 
almost  the  end  of  June;  they  might 
be  up  at  the  lake  now,  living  in  a 
summer  cottage  almost  ten  times  the 
size  of  this  house  — and  how  many 


times  more  beautiful?  But  these  two 
boys  would  be  raised  in  this  single 
room.  They  would  be  educated  here. 
They  might  die  here.  He  knew  that 
theology  books  gave  reasons  for  pov- 
erty like  this,  but  somehow,  just  now 
he  couldn’t  remember  what  they  were. 

He  looked  again  at  the  mud  floor 
and  watched  a lizard  scurry  across, 
hoping  not  to  be  caught.  He  watched 
the  flies  crawling  on  the  dark  brown 
leg  of  the  little  boy  now  asleep  on 
his  mother’s  lap.  He  looked  at  the 
dirty  grey  hair  of  the  old  woman 
poking  the  fire,  and  thought  of  the 
vanity  that  comes  with  prosperity. 
There  was  no  vanity  here.  He  looked 
at  her  calloused  feet.  She  had  never 
worn  shoes  in  her  life.  He  thought 
of  a slogan  he  had  once  seen  used  to 
introduce  a new  style  of  women’s 
shoes,  “less  shoe,  more  you”.  The 
donkey  brayed.  Imagine  having  a 
donkey  instead  of  a family  car  — and 
a mango  tree  for  a garage. 

Impressions  piled  up,  and  their 
weight  began  to  depress  him.  He 
wanted  to  pray,  but  he  didn’t  know 
what  to  pray  for;  they  needed  so 
much.  He  wanted  to  say  something, 
but  what  could  he  say?  Where  should 
he  start?  With  all  his  priestly  powers, 
he  suddenly  felt  helpless.  Then  his 
eye  caught  the  picture  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  It  was  a gaudy  thing,  put  out 
by  some  aspirin  company.  The  brand 
name  was  printed  right  across  the 
bottom  of  the  picture.  But  it  was  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  he  thought  of  one 
of  the  promises  Our  Lord  had  made 
to  St.  Margaret  Mary,  “I  will  bless 
the  homes  in  which  the  picture  of 
My  Sacred  Heart  shall  be  exposed 
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ind  honored”.  Was  this  His  idea  of 
i blessing?  Another  quotation  came 
jo  mind,  “Gods  thoughts  are  not  our 
houghts,  nor  are  His  ways  our  ways”. 

These  people  had  few  of  the  things 
men  consider  blessings.  But  there  are 
other  things  — things  like  mutual 
ove  and  respect,  family  unity,  a 
•ecognition  of  one's  dependence  on 
God,  a life  dedicated  to  His  service, 
bnion  with  God  and  the  joy  that 
;omes  with  it,  and  the  simplicity, 
contentment  and  peace  that  belong 
to  the  children  of  God.  These  things 
they  did  have. 


The  rain  had  stopped  now,  and  he 
prepared  to  leave.  There  were  the 
usual  farewells,  and  an  exchange  of 
“thank  you’s”,  but  his  mind  was  still 
wandering.  He  stopped  at  the  door- 
way and  glanced  back  at  the  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart.  His  eyes  still 
smarted,  and  he  inhaled  again  the 
heavy,  oily  smoke.  But  it  hadn't  the 
nauseating  effect  he  had  noticed  on 
entering  the  house.  It  reminded  him 
now  rather  of  the  sweet  smell  of 
incense,  and  as  it  licked  the  frame  of 
the  picture,  he  tried  somehow  to  offer 
his  heart  with  it,  in  gratitude  for  a 
lesson  he  would  never  forget.  ■ 


Later  this  month  all  of  our  readers  will  be  receiving  a mailed  advertise- 
ment for  a pilgrimage  to  Europe,  sponsored  by  a group  called  “Canadian 
Catholic  Tours”.  This  group  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  the  Redemptorist  Fathers,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and 
the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  travel  accommodations  and  the  itinerary  are 
being  handled  by  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines. 

We  are  telling  you  of  this  now  so  that  when  you  receive  the  ad, 
you  will  not  question  its  origin  or  sponsorship.  Our  Society  is  pleased 
to  take  part  in  this  venture  because  we  feel  that  the  tour  being  offered 
is  very  worthwhile,  the  accommodations  are  first-class,  and  the  all- 
inclusive  price  for  seventeen  days  ($925)  is  the  most  reasonable  we 
have  heard  of.  The  trip  includes  stops  at  Lisbon,  Fatima,  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  Rome,  Lourdes  and  Paris. 

For  those  who  may  be  wondering  “What’s  in  it  for  us,”  we  will 
tell  you:  The  ad  you  receive  will  include  a coupon  which  you  can 
use  to  order  your  ticket.  For  every  order  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines 
receives  through  these  coupons,  our  Society  will  receive  $50.  And 
that’s  it. 

We  do  hope  that  many  of  you  will  be  interested  in  the  pilgrimage. 
It  is  the  kind  of  a trip  you  will  likely  make  only  once  in  a lifetime. 
So  why  not  leave  the  details  to  an  organization  with  travel  experience 
— Canadian  Catholic  Tours? 
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FACING 

1962 


These  Japanese  youngsters  certainly  inspire  Joy. 
May  God  grant  to  each  and  every  one  this  same 
spirit  during  the  New  Year.  St.  James  said:  “Is 
any  one  of  you  sad?  Let  him  pray”.  These  words 
have  a much  deeper  meaning  than  one  ordinarily 
realizes.  Follow  this  advice  and  1962  will  be  much 
better  for  having  done  so. 


Fery  Rev.  John  Fullerton,  SFM,  VG, 
of  Toronto,  was  ordained  in  1941. 
Fie  spent  sixteen  years  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  In  1955,  he  was  named 
Regional  Superior  of  that  Mission 
which  position  he  held  till  elected 
First  Assistant  General  of  the  Society 
in  1959. 


I REMEMBER 


T remember  the  first  time  I took  the  Sisters  to  a campo.  They 

were  Carmelite  and  had  come  from  Spain  to  open  a school  in 
Bani  and  to  be  useful  around  the  parish.  After  a few  weeks  when 
they  were  settled,  I invited  them  to  accompany  me  to  a campo  and 
they  accepted. 

In  my  desire  to  make  a good  impression  I had  chosen  a campo 
where  there  would  be  anywhere  from  100-125  confessions  and 
communions.  The  system  followed  was  that  after  I arrived  the  owner 
of  the  chapel  would  set  up  a make-shift  confessional,  in  the  small 
sacristy,  or  outside  under  a tree,  wherever  it  was  most  convenient. 
I would  hear  confessions,  say  Mass  and  then  take  care  of  any 
baptisms  and  marriages. 

This  particular  day,  the  progress  was  delayed  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sisters.  They  were  a novelty  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  present.  They  shared  in  the  welcome  usually  given  to  the  Padre, 
in  fact  the  Padre  was  rather  pushed  into  the  background.  During 
all  this  I noticed  that  the  owner  of  the  chapel  had  a worried  look 
on  his  face.  Finally,  he  called  me  aside  and  let  me  in  on  his 
problem.  “Padre”,  he  said,  “I  have  set  your  confessional  up  in 
the  sacristy.  Where  will  I put  the  confessionals  of  the  Sisters?”  @ 


JOHN  FULLERTON,  SFM 
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THE  UN  BUILDING  IS  PAID  FOR 


The  Governments  of  the  world  did  it.  We  have  not 
paid  the  debt  on  the  Central  Building  of  our  organiza- 
tion for  unity  — the  unity  of  Christ:  ‘‘that  all  may  be 
one,  even  as  Thou,  Father,  in  Me  and  I in  Thee;  that 
they  may  be  one  in  Us”.  We  speak  of  the  Mother  House 
of  the  Scarboro  priests  who  are  seeking  to  achieve  the 
unity  of  Christ  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Bahamas, 
Santo  Domingo,  St.  Vincent,  British  Guiana  and  Brazil. 
Help  the  cause  of  unity  by  destroying  this  debt.  Please 
consult  the  payment  plans  below  and  the  pledge  form 
on  page  12. 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  months 
(last  payment  $10.00) 

6 : 

$10.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

7 : 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

8 : 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 
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HELP  THEM  STUDY 


Knowledge  and  piety  have  been  called 
the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  priest.  Who 
wants  a priest  to  be  one-eyed? 

The  priest  must  teach  the  knowl- 
edge of  salvation  “to  the  wise  and  to 
the  unwise”:  (Romans  1:  14).  He 
must,  therefore,  obtain  that  knowl- 
edge before  he  can  give  it  to  others. 
If  the  candidate  for  the  priesthood 
is  not  properly  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  office  then  God  will  say  to  him 
through  the  Bishop,  as  He  said,  long 
ago,  through  the  prophet  Osee:  “Be- 
cause thou  hast  rejected  knowledge 
I will  reject  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not 
do  the  office  of  priesthood  to  me”. 


(Osee,  4;  6).  For  this  reason,  a n 
long  preparation  is  necessary  before  i 
receiving  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Orders. 

To  become  a priest  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  a youth  must  j 
spend  one  year  in  the  Novitiate.  Then 
he  is  required  to  study  philosophy  for 
two  years  and  theology  for  four.  That 
is,  seven  years  of  special  preparation,  i Ft 

j HI 

This  is  a costly  undertaking — more  I fit 
than  $500  a year.  Would  any  of  you  I of 
care  to  help  one  of  our  students  at- 
tain  his  goal  by  contributing  some-  g 
thing  towards  his  tuition?  j in 
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'EDITORIAL 


God's  Purpose 

Tt  is  difficult  to  understand  the  life  of  Saint  Benedict  Joseph  Labre, 
the  holy  beggar  of  Rome  who  was  so  strange  and  different  from 
ordinary  men,  unless  we  believe  that  God,  in  His  Providence,  uses 
such  an  “extremist”  in  order  to  warn  mankind  against  serious  evils 
of  the  time.  Saint  Benedict’s  life,  by  way  of  contrast,  cries  out 
against  worldly  vanity  and  preoccupation  with  material  things. 

Perhaps,  in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  God  uses  people  who 
“rant  and  rave”  about  abuse  in  order  to  correct  some  unjust 
situation.  We  hear  so  much  today  about  the  horrible  poverty  and 
misery  among  the  masses  in  South  America.  Certain  people  just 
won’t  stop  talking  about  these  conditions.  They  just  “rant  and 
rave”  to  no  end.  Most  of  us  do  not  like  this  way  of  acting.  We 
prefer  to  think  that  we  can  do  nothing  about  it  and  quietly  attend 
to  our  own  comfortable  little  world.  This  is  such  an  easy  and 
agreeable  attitude  to  take.  Unfortunately,  if  we  are  permitted  to 
get  away  with  it,  then  the  situation  on  the  Southern  continent  will 
remain  as  it  has  for  centuries  or  else  it  will  lead  to  a complete 
Communist  take-over. 

I remember,  eighteen  years  ago,  hearing  certain  Scarboro 
priests  give  fair  warning  about  the  situation  in  Latin  America. 

They  predicted  that  if  things  continued  as  they  were,  then  those 
countries  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be  pagan  or  Communist 
by  the  end  of  this  century.  Such  predictions  were  laughed  at  as 
being  fantastic.  It  was  thought  that  the  Scarboro  priests  were  just 
trying  to  justify  their  presence  in  the  “Catholic  countries”  of  Latin 
America. 

Now  that  circumstances  and  events  have  proven  the  great 
need  for  outside  assistance  in  that  part  of  the  world,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  not  to  permit  her  people  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
so  that  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  bring  about  a Christian 
solution.  What  can  you  do?  You  can,  at  least,  pray  and  solicit 
God’s  help.  This  will  also  show  that  you  are  using  the  free  will 
He  gave  you  to  choose  good  rather  than  evil.  There  will  be  no 
solution  to  world  problems  till  everyone  chooses  good  and  aspires 
to  be  good,  through  and  through.  Actually,  we  will  be  worthy  of 
entering  the  presence  of  God,  the  Supreme  Good,  only  when  we 
reach  that  point.  — You  can,  also,  “rant  and  rave”  so  that  those 
who  can  directly  influence  the  Latin  American  situation  will  not 
let  up  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  a happier  and  more  Christian 
way  of  life  for  the  downtrodden.  E 

JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 
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Fr.  Martin  and  parishioners. 


ONE  THING 


FREDERICK  WAKEHAM,  SFM 


No,  not  that  way.  I told  you 
before  that  this  piece  of  steel 
has  to  be  bent  the  other  way.” 

“Yes,  yes,  Padre,  I understand.” 
“Are  you  sure  you  understand?” 
“Oh,  yes,  Padre.” 

This  was  the  conversation  I over- 
heard as  I approached  the  working 
area  around  the  new  church  in 
Hinundayan,  Philippine  Islands.  The 
“Padre”  was  the  pastor,  Fr.  Anthony 
Martin,  SFM.  The  man  who  claimed 
understanding  was  one  of  the  con- 
struction workers.  He  had  already 
claimed  understanding  on  other  occa- 
sions when  Fr.  Martin  explained  the 
same  piece  of  work  to  him. 

As  Father  “Tony”  approached  me, 
I noticed  that  his  face  looked  weary. 
I asked  him  with  pretended  inno- 
cence: “Having  problems,  Father?” 


AFTER  ANOTHER 


“Problems,”  he  sighed,  “it’s  one 
thing  after  another.  I no  sooner  begin 
to  think  that  I have  something  under 
control  when  I discover  that  my 
instructions  have  not  been  followed. 
No  doubt  the  fault  lies  in  my  ignor- 
ance of  their  language.” 

That  night,  after  supper,  we  dis- 
cussed the  church  building  project 
again.  I asked:  “Apart  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  workers  do  not  get 
the  drift  of  your  instructions  what  are 
the  other  main  problems  involved  in 
building  a church  in  this  part  of  the 
world?” 

“Well,”  replied  Padre  Tony,  “there 
is  always  the  problem  of  money. 
Before  starting  this  church,  we  had 
already  collected  about  7,000  pesos. 
Immediately,  we  had  to  spend  about 
6,000  pesos  on  materials.  To  our 
good  people  here,  it  seems  like  a large 
amount  of  money  but  translated  into 
dollars,  at  the  rate  of  3.50  pesos  to  the 
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The  old  and  the  new  in  Hinundayan.  Both  have  presented  headaches  for  Fr.  Martin 


dollar,  it  doesn’t  add  up  to  so  much. 
However,  we  have  managed  to  keep 
out  of  debt,  so  far.”  (Writer’s  com- 
ment: At  the  time  of  writing,  they 
are  very  much  in  debt.) 

“What  about  the  workers?”  I asked. 

“They  are  willing  to  work  and  are 
not  stupid.  But,  one  must  be  most 
patient  in  showing  them  what  to  do. 
After  all,  any  big  construction  is  some- 
thing quite  new  to  them.  Hence,  it 
takes  time  for  them  to  grasp  the  new 
ideas  but  once  they  get  the  gist  they 
do  very  good  work.  Sometimes  I pity 
them  — working  under  that  tropical 
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sun.  We  can’t  expect  too  much  of 
them  in  such  heat.” 

“As  you  have  noticed,”  continued 
the  pastor,  “I  have  to  keep  a special 
check  on  them  in  regards  to  measure- 
ments because  when  building  they  are 
not  too  exact  in  this  matter.”  I had 
noticed  this  a few  days  previous  when 
Father  Martin  pointed  out  their  mis- 
take on  the  tie-beam.  Father  is  a 
man  of  no  mean  ability  when  it  comes 
to  building  and  he  demands  good 
work.  The  men  are  still  rather 
amazed  that  a priest  should  possess 
such  knowledge. 


This  fact  was  brought  out  again, 
some  days  later  when  the  long  delayed 
delivery  of  the  yackell  wood  for  the 
roof  was  made.  It  was  an  exasperat- 
ing task  for  him  to  explain  the  mak- 
ing of  the  trusses  and  he  was  a tired 
man  after  the  first  day  directing  the 
making  of  the  roof  joists.  However, 
before  long  things  were  moving  quite 
smoothly  again. 

With  the  progress,  the  question  of 
funds  came  up  again.  Another  cam- 
paign had  to  get  under  way.  How 
should  we  go  about  it  this  time? 
Father  Martin  decided  to  build  a 
model  of  the  new  church,  place  it  on 
top  of  the  jeep  and  drive  through  the 
town  and  country  districts,  asking, 
once  again,  for  the  people’s  coopera- 
tion. In  mock  sincerity  I asked: 
“Surely  you  won’t  ask  these  poor 
people  for  more  money?” 


“I  don’t  relish  the  idea,”  he  replied, 
“but  it  has  to  be  done.  Even  though 
most  of  them  are  poor,  some  of  them 
can  really  afford  to  help.  Then  too,  it 
is  their  church  and  I feel  that  each 
one  will  want  to  contribute  some- 
thing toward  its  construction.” 

Actually,  the  people  were  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
campaign  and  cooperated  very  well 
indeed.  However,  we  know  that  these 
funds  will  be  used  up  very  quickly 
and  the  church  will  still  be  far  from 
completion.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
make  another  campaign  for  some 
time.  The  good  will  of  these  poor 
people  must  not  be  strained  too  far. 
Padre  Antonio,  as  he  says  himself, 
will  need  someone  to  ‘bail  him  out’. 
Perhaps  some  kind  reader  might  seek 
a blessing  from  God  by  helping  him 
out.  ffi 


DON'T  USE  THIS  COUPON 

until  you’ve  read  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine.  If  after  that  you  would 
like  to  contribute  to  our  building  fund,  you  may  find  this  helpful. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund 

I choose  plan  number  

I will  make  my  first  payment  

(date) 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

Name  

Address  
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THE  IDEAL  MISSIONARY 


A questionnaire  was  recently  sent  out  to  38  communities  of  priests  and  to  11 

Orders  of  Sisters,  all  of  them  engaged  in  work  in  the  Foreign  Mission 
Field,  with  the  idea  of  discovering  more  exactly  what  is  needed  to  become  an 
ideal  missionary. 

From  the  answers  received,  it  became  evident  that  those  who  are  most  apt 
are  persons  who  are  even-tempered,  charitable,  humble  and,  above  all,  self- 
denying.  In  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  main  problems  which  some  missionaries 
will  encounter,  the  survey  showed  that  these  can  be  reduced  to  an  imprudent 
zeal  and  a tendency  to  disobey  which,  in  turn,  exposes  the  missionary  to  fall 
into  certain  moral  dangers.  In  addition,  there  are  problems  which  arise  from 
the  climate. 

Persons  who  should  be  discouraged  from  becoming  missionaries  are  those 
who  possess  a highly  developed  imagination,  but  have  too  little  spirit  of 
sacrifice.  Fickleness  and  a tendency  to  complain  at  the  least  set-back  are 
undesirable,  as  well  as  an  uncontrolled  love  of  novelty.  It  was  found  that 
those  who  place  too  much  confidence  in  themselves  are  unsatisfactory.  The 
inclination  to  criticize,  and  the  failure  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  back- 
ground, the  customs,  and  the  mentality  of  the  people,  are  reasons  put  forth 
for  discouraging  these  latter  types.  If  a missionary  is  ultra-nationalistic  he  will 
not  be  appreciated. 

The  most  desirable  qualities  demanded  of  all  candidates  are  the  following: 
Geniality  and  courtesy;  a brotherly  love  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  sent 
to  work;  a great  love  of  God  and  for  souls,  starting  of  course  with  your  own; 
a large  portion  of  patience  and  the  constant  exercise  of  the  virtue  of  meekness; 
a good  sense  of  humour;  constancy  and  impartiality;  and  finally,  a character 
which  adapts  itself  to  that  of  others. 

What  is  most  undesirable  is  a spirit  of  worldliness  and  the  unwillingness 
to  do  a fair  share  of  the  work;  over-sentimentalism;  a rugged  independent 
spirit;  arrogance;  a lack  of  reflection;  obstinacy  in  one’s  opinion  when  proved 
to  be  wrong;  a violent  disposition;  and  lastly  a lack  of  the  spirit  of  hard  work. 
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PERSECUTION 


JOHN  FULLERTON,  SFM 

Tt  is  indeed  true  that  the  blood  of 

martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Christianity. 
Did  not  Christ,  the  Founder  of  the 
Church,  suffer  martyrdom  on  Mount 
Calvary?  Did  not  the  first  adherents 
of  the  Faith  suffer  persecution?  The 
history  of  the  Early  Church  is  a story 
of  persecution.  Was  not  the  Faith  in 
Canada  nourished  by  the  blood  of  the 
Jesuit  Martyrs?  Without  doubt,  we 
can  say  that  persecution  is  the  normal 
condition  for  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  The  Saviour  told  us  to  expect 
it  when  He  said:  “They  have  perse- 
cuted Me,  they  will  also  persecute 
you.”  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find: 
the  Church  is  not  of  this  world. 

We  know,  only  too  well,  that  the 
present  century  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  Strange  to  say,  the  latest 
persecution  of  the  Church  came  from 
the  hands  of  a supposedly  Christian 
Government.  I refer  to  the  persecu- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  during  the  past  two 
years.  There,  the  Scarboro  priests 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
trouble. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  began  to  work  in  Santo 
Domingo  early  in  the  year  1943.  The 
priests  looked  upon  it  as  a Catholic 
country  where  the  people  had  lost  the 
practise  of  their  Faith  due  to  the  lack 
of  clergy.  They  were  assured  that 
when  priests  arrived  in  sufficient  num- 
bers the  people  would  flock  to  them. 
The  President,  Rafael  Leonidas  Tru- 
jillo, was  a Catholic  and  very  anxious 


to  have  priests  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  In  a 
sense  this  was  true. 

Certainly,  we  were  given  a most 
cordial  welcome  both  by  the  people 
and  the  government  officials.  As  the 
Canadian  priests  arrived  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  ceremonies  were  held 
at  which  the  Provincial  Governors, 
representing  the  central  Government, 
welcomed  them  and  placed  at  their 
disposition  all  the  facilities  of  the 
Government. 

The  people  responded  wonderfully. 
From  the  handful  of  people  then 
attending  Mass,  the  number  soon 
jumped  to  several  hundred  in  each 
parish.  Great  progress  was  made  in 
a short  time. 

The  Government,  true  to  its  word, 
cooperated  in  every  way.  Did  a 
parish  need  a new  church?  There  was 
no  need  to  collect  funds  from  the 
people.  Trujillo  claimed  to  be  the 
first  Catholic  of  the  country.  One 
had  only  to  make  the  need  known  to 
him  and  the  church  would  be  built. 
Actually,  he  built  many  churches  dur- 
ing his  regime  of  more  than  thirty 
years.  Was  a rectory  needed?  Trujillo 
would  build  it.  Did  Father  need 
Sisters  for  a Catholic  school?  Trujillo 
would  provide  a monthly  subsidy  and 
eventually  build  both  school  and  con- 
vent. Was  a jeep  needed  for  work  in 
the  parish?  One  could  be  had  for  only 
a fraction  of  the  cost  by  simply  writ- 
ing a letter  to  Trujillo,  explaining  the 
situation.  A word  from  him  exone- 
rated the  jeep  from  all  customs  duties. 
Did  you  want  to  put  on  a campaign, 
during  a Mission,  to  get  the  people 
married  by  the  Church?  Trujillo 
would  quickly  facilitate  matters  by 
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The  imposing  Government  buildings  in  the  historic  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 


decreeing  that  all  civil  marriages 
would  be  free  during  Mission  Week 
in  your  parish.  On  one  such  occa- 
sion, 660  couples  were  married  in 
a Scarboro  parish.  (Ed.  — Until 
recently,  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to 
do  a Church  marriage  before  the  civil 
ceremony  had  been  performed.) 

Everything  seemed  wonderful  — 
that  is,  till  a most  disturbing  fact 
began  to  be  realized.  Trujillo  was  an 
absolute  dictator. 

Certainly,  he  built  churches  but  he 
also  kept  the  majority  of  his  people 
living  in  dire  poverty  and  forced  them 
to  pay  more  and  more  taxes. 

Ele  facilitated  the  marriage  program 
during  the  Missions  but  he  also  had 
a woman  in  every  town  in  the  country. 
When  he  desired  a certain  girl  he 
simply  took  her.  If  any  objections 
were  made  the  family  was  severely 
persecuted. 


He  built  hospitals  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  and  to  save  human 
lives.  At  the  same  time  he  killed  and 
tortured  thousands  of  Dominicans 
because  they  dared  to  oppose  him  in 
one  way  or  another. 

The  Government  enacted  legisla- 
tion for  the  social  betterment  of  the 
people;  experts  on  these  matters  were 
brought  in  from  other  countries,  at 
Government  expense.  Trujillo’s  social 
action  was  most  impressive  on  paper 
while  in  actuality  he  was  stealing  vast 
tracts  of  land  from  rich  and  poor 
alike  as  well  as  moving  in  on  pros- 
perous, established  businesses.  In  fact, 
at  the  time  of  his  assasination,  last 
May,  approximately  70%  of  the 
country’s  wealth  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trujillo  family. 

No  one  within  the  country  dared  to 
say  a word  against  the  abuses.  To  do 
so  or  to  even  be  overheard  criticising 
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the  Government  meant  the  loss  of 
income  and  position.  Sometimes  it 
meant  that  all  the  members  of  the 
critic’s  family  lost  their  jobs.  Of 
course,  a public  apology  would  restore 
good  standing.  If  the  person  repeated 
his  offense  he  would  be  sent  to  jail. 
Not  on  the  charge  of  criticising  the 
regime  but  on  some  trumped-up 
charge.  Once  again,  if  repentance  was 
shown,  Trujillo  would  graciously  for- 
give and  release  the  offender.  This 
was  usually  done  on  the  dictator’s 
birthday  anniversary.  However,  if 
there  was  a third  offence,  the  victim 
just  disappeared  for  good. 

At  one  time,  if  a priest  approached 
Trujillo  to  protest  some  injustice 
being  perpetrated  in  his  parish,  he 
was  well  received  and  given  promises 
that  the  abuse  would  be  rectified.  The 
explanation  generally  given  was  that 
some  underlings  were  guilty  of  the 
injustice  and  that  “the  Benefactor” 
had  had  no  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Trujillo  always  demanded  a show 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  This  was  generally  done  on 
national  holidays  when  “Salves”  or 
“Te  Deums”  for  his  health  were 
requested.  At  first,  it  looked  like 
nothing  more  than  the  maintaining 
of  cordial  relations  between  the 
Church  and  State.  Hence,  the  priests 
saw  no  harm  in  cooperating.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  fact  began  to 
emerge  that  the  people  were  identify- 
ing the  Church  with  the  murderous 
regime.  Personally,  if  I had  things  to 
do  over  again,  I would  act  differently. 
Nevertheless,  my  conscience  does  not 
reproach  me  for  having  acted  as  I did, 
since  I did  what  I considered  best 
according  to  my  knowledge  at  the 


time.  Frequently,  I was  asked  to  do 
things  I did  not  like  and  which  were 
against  the  law  of  the  Church.  I knew 
that  if  I refused  there  would  be  serious 
repercussions  and  even  danger  of 
physical  harm.  In  such  a situation, 
one  can  brace  himself  and  face  up  to 
the  danger.  Most  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  found  themselves  in  these  cir- 
cumstances and  have  been  ready  to 
suffer  and  even  to  die  for  the  Church, 
if  necessary.  The  stumbling  block  was 
this:  If  a priest  refused  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  would  it  help 
or  hinder  the  Church?  Usually,  he 
reached  the  decision  that  at  the 
moment  it  would  be  harmful  to  the 
Church  and  he  would  give  in  to  the 
Government.  This  was  the  policy  of 
the  Bishops.  At  the  time,  the  Church 
was  not  strong  in  that  country.  Very 
few  of  the  faithful  would  have  backed 
her  in  a test  of  strength  with  the 
Government.  Thus,  things  went  on 
and  on  and  became  worse  and  worse, 
until  the  Church  could  keep  silent  no 
longer.  Fortunately,  by  the  time  the 
Church  did  speak  out  she  was  strong 
enough  to  make  her  voice  heard. 
Although  she  did  suffer  for  a while,  in 
the  end  she  came  out,  not  triumphant 
because  the  final  issues  have  not  yet 
been  settled,  but  respected  by  all 
classes  of  society. 

The  showdown  came  about  in  this 
manner:  Towards  the  end  of  1959  a 
plot  to  assassinate  Trujillo  was  dis- 
covered. Immediately,  suspects  were 
picked  up  and  thrown  into  jail.  This 
was  standard  procedure  each  time 
such  a plot  was  uncovered.  However, 
this  time  the  number  of  victims  went 
into  the  thousands  so  that  practically 
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*every  important  Dominican  family 
was  affected  in  some  way.  This  time 
the  Church  decided  to  act  and  on 
January  25,  1960,  the  Bishops  of  the 
country  issued  a Pastoral  Letter  con- 
demning the  excesses  of  the  Trujillo 
regime  and  demanding  that  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  be  respected.  The 
Letter  was  a real  bombshell.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  anyone  had  spoken 
out  against  the  regime  and  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  Not  a word  had 
leaked  out  ahead  of  time  and  on  that 
Sunday  morning  in  January,  1960, 
the  Letter  was  read  and  re-read  in 
every  parish  church  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  At  the  same  time,  a copy 
of  it  was  delivered,  by  messenger,  to 
Trujillo  himself.  The  people  could 
hardly  believe  their  ears  and  many 
returned  to  later  Masses  to  hear  it 
again.  Once  the  word  got  around, 
thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the 
churches.  Many  of  the  women 
dressed  in  black  in  a manifestation  of 
mourning  for  those  who  had  suffered 
and  died  under  the  iron  fist  of  the 
dictator.  Those  of  the  wealthy  class 
placed  jewellery  and  other  precious 
objects  on  the  collection  plates  to 
show  their  appreciation  and  support 
of  the  Church’s  stand. 

Trujillo  was  shocked.  For  the  first 
time  in  thirty  years  someone  had 
stood  up  to  him.  He  remained  silent 
for  two  weeks.  Then  he  began  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  It  took  this  form: 
If  the  Church  demands  civil  rights  for 
the  people  then  he  would  legalize  the 
Communist  party.  Of  course,  no  one 
actually  believed  him  and  no  great 
Communist  activity  resulted,  at  least, 
not  openly.  But,  this  action  gave  him 
a handy  scapegoat  for  his  own  repri- 


sals against  the  Church.  From  then 
on,  Trujillo’s  goons  carried  on  con- 
tinuous attacks  against  the  clergy  and 
the  Church  in  general,  but  all  these 
activities  were  blamed  on  the  Com- 
munists. The  police,  each  time,  duti- 
fully went  through  the  motions  of 
making  an  investigation  but  they  could 
never  come  up  with  the  culprits. 

Many  methods  of  harassment  were 
used.  For  instance,  parish  cars  and 
jeeps  were  stolen.  When  the  inci- 
dents were  reported,  the  police,  once 
again,  showed  great  solicitude  but 


A monument  and  park  in  Santo  Domingo. 
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could  never  find  the  thief.  Actually, 
they  were  stolen  by  Trujillo’s  own 
soldiers.  In  some  cases,  they  filled  the 
jeep  with  bottles  of  rum  and  pushed  it 
over  a cliff.  When  someone  reported 
the  “accident”,  they  would  drag  it  up 
and  place  it  in  a prominent  spot  in 
town,  saying  that  the  priest  got  drunk 
and  drove  the  vehicle  over  the 
embankment.  One  priest  saved  his 
car  by  tying  it  to  the  church  bell. 

Soldiers,  dressed  in  soutanes,  would 
enter  bars  and  houses  of  ill-fame, 
making  sure  that  they  were  seen  by 
as  many  people  as  possible.  This  was 
done  in  the  hope  of  discrediting  the 
clergy  but  the  people  were  not  fooled 
by  such  tactics. 

Bombs  were  thrown  into  churches. 
One  night,  three  Scarboro  priests  were 
near  the  church  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  when  a bomb 
destroyed  the  main  entrance  to  the 
building. 

Tacks  were  sprinkled  on  the  route 
of  religious  processions.  A rather 
nasty  trick  when  you  consider  that 
many  people  go  without  shoes. 

The  secret  service  kept  the  churches 
and  rectories  under  strict  surveillance. 
Even  the  altar-boys  were  forced  to 
spy  on  the  priests.  The  Trujillo- 
owned  radio  station,  “Radio  Caribe”, 
launched  a campaign  of  vindication 
against  the  Church  and  her  priests. 
Some  attempts  were  made  at  recon- 
ciliation but  just  when  it  seemed  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached, 
Trujillo  would  launch  a new  attack 
against  the  Church. 

Eventually,  he  revived  an  old 
dream  of  bearing  the  title  of  “Bene- 
factor of  the  Church”.  His  men 
started  to  drum  up  forced  petitions. 


They  tried  to  get  the  members  of 
religious  societies  to  sign  a request, 
asking  the  Church  to  grant  this  title 
to  “El  Jefe”.  Many  members  of  these 
societies  worked  for  the  Government 
and  if  they  refused  to  comply  they 
would  be  out  of  work.  To  counteract 
this,  the  Bishops  suspended  the 
Church  societies  and  advised  the 
people  that  they  could  sign  as  private 
individuals  but  since  the  societies  no 
longer  existed  they  could  certainly  not 
sign  as  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions. 

Mass  meetings,  to  demonstrate 
against  the  Church  and  its  Bishops, 
were  held  in  every  town.  Usually,  the 
best  people  in  the  parish  were  asked 
to  speak  at  these  meetings.  Some 
refused;  others  pushed  the  micro- 
phone aside  and  pronounced  a few 
unintelligible  phrases;  others  said: 
“These  are  the  charges  against  the 
Bishops.  I cannot  vouch  for  their 
truthfulness  but  if  they  are  true  then 
the  Bishops  should  be  expelled  from 
the  country”;  others  spoke  against  the 
Church  to  save  their  jobs  and  perhaps 
even  their  lives.  Every  possible 
means  were  used  to  force  the  foreign 
priests  from  the  country  without 
expelling  them. 

Finally,  rougher  tactics  were  used. 
The  Bishop’s  residence  and  the 
priests’  rectory  in  San  Juan  de  la 
Maguana  were  stoned  and  left  in 
shambles.  The  new  Seminary  in  San- 
tiago was  blown  up  by  bombs  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  home 
of  the  Bishop.  The  attacks  on  the 
Bishop  of  La  Vega  were  many  and 
varied.  There,  the  Vicar  General’s 
house  was  completely  destroyed. 
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But,  all  the  while,  the  people  were 
coming  closer  and  closer  to  the 
Church.  Even  those  who  had  never 
had  much  to  do  with  religion  became 
sympathetic  because  they  realized 
that  their  enemy  was  also  the  enemy 
of  the  Church. 

Last  May,  word  got  out  that 
Trujillo  had  decided  to  get  rid  of  the 
foreign  Bishops.  At  the  same  time,  a 
group  of  army  men  were  plotting  to 
destroy  Trujillo.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  what  the  dictator  was  planning 
against  the  Bishops  they  decided  to 
act  immediately  and  anticipated  the 
date  they  had  set  to  assassinate  him. 

With  the  death  of  Trujillo,  the  per- 
secution of  the  Church  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Apparently,  the  hatred, 
once  directed  against  the  Church,  is 
now  being  spent  on  the  new  political 
parties  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent 
months.  The  Trujillo  gang  will  not 
give  up  without  a struggle.  The 
Church  has  the  very  delicate  mission 
of  directing  the  new  parties  along 
Christian  lines  without  actually  getting 
into  politics.  With  the  help  of  God, 
the  Church  will  fulfil  this  duty  while 
continuing  to  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the 
good  Dominican  people  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  will  be  able  to  carry 
on,  unmolested,  the  primary  purpose 
of  bringing  souls  to  God,  the  Father 
and  source  of  all  love  and  freedom. 


British  Actor  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke : 
“ I suffer  from  what  might  be  termed 
Sir-tax.  A knighthood  inflates  the  cost 
of  living  beyond  belief.” 


PENNIES 
for  Heaven 


Coppers,  coppers,  coppers,  nothing 
but  coppers.  That  is  what  I thought 
each  time  I looked  at  the  collection  in 
my  tropical  island  parish.  With  the 
hope  of  changing  the  colour  of  the 
collection  from  dull  brown  to  bright 
silver,  I decided  to  horde  all  the  cop- 
pers. After  a short  time,  I discovered 
that  my  scheme  had  had  a very  dif- 
ferent effect  — the  merchants  in  town 
could  no  longer  make  change  — there 
were  practically  no  coppers  in 
circulation. 

However,  we  really  like  coppers.  If 
a large  number  of  people  save  them 
for  us,  our  mission  work  will  be 
helped  in  a remarkable  way. 

Would  you  like  to  help?  Just  write 
for  a Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box.  Of 
course,  we  would  be  most  grateful  if 
you  desired  to  fill  the  little  box  with 
silver  instead  of  copper.  The  Shrine 
is  FREE  for  those  who  want  to  help 
the  Missions  the  EASY  way.  H 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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I SIGN  YOU 


Archbishop  Yamaguchi  with  the 


/Confirmation,  being  the  Sacrament 
^ which  makes  us  “strong  and  per- 
fect Christians”,  has  a special  signifi- 
cance for  the  parish  of  Shimabara, 
Japan.  In  the  past,  this  area  was  the 
scene  of  martyrdom  for  many  fervent 
Catholics.  They  certainly  had  need  of 
the  special  grace  granted  by  God 
through  the  Sacrament  of  Confir- 
mation. 

It  was  a great  honor  for  the  Pastor 
of  Shimabara,  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve, 
SFM  (left),  to  receive  Archbishop 
Paul  Yamaguchi  of  Nagasaki  (right), 
on  His  Excellency’s  Pastoral  Visit. 
The  Archbishop  administered  Confir- 
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THE  CROSS 


mation  to  a group  of  twenty-seven 
men  and  women. 

The  group  picture  (above)  was 
taken  in  front  of  the  church  after  the 
ceremony.  The  Sisters  are  members 
of  an  all- Japanese  Congregation  and 
direct  a school  for  little  tots  in 
Shimabara. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
above  picture  appears  the  parents  of 
the  first  Religious  Priest  to  be 
ordained  from  Shimabara  parish  in 
350  years.  May  the  grace  of  Confir- 
mation awaken  in  some  young  hearts 
the  desire  to  serve  God  in  His  Holy 
Priesthood.  B 


and  a group  of  parishioners. 
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mission 


NEWS 


(Philippines)  Fr.  Patrick  Kelly,  SFM, 
of  St.  John,  N.B.,  reports  that  a 
typhoon  hit  his  parish  of  Anahawan, 
Leyte,  Philippine  Islands.  The  crops 
were  most  severely  damaged.  Most  of 
the  banana  trees  were  blown  down 
and  the  coconuts  fell  from  the  trees 
by  the  thousands.  This  spells  a very 
difficult  winter  for  the  people. 

The  parish  house  was  not  spared. 
Its  roof  stood  up  on  end  and  the 
interior  was  flooded.  During  the 
storm,  Fr.  Kelly  took  refuge  outside 
his  house,  on  the  side  opposite  the 
wind.  That  night,  the  mayor  of  the 
town  graciously  invited  him  to  sleep 
in  his  home.  The  next  morning  saw 
Father  back  at  the  rectory  to  clean  up 
the  mess  and  make  the  building 
habitable  again.  ES 

(Tokyo)  An  estimated  20-million  TV 
viewers  watched  a special  program 
which  originated  in  Vatican  City 
showing  the  Holy  Father  affably  talk- 
ing to  the  Japanese  colony  in  Rome. 
The  Japanese  national  network,  NHK, 
presented  the  program.  One  out  of 
every  four  families  in  Japan  owns  a 
TV  set. 

A one-hour  play  re-enacting  the 
great  Martyrdom  of  Nagasaki  was 
probably  the  longest  program  with  a 
Catholic  theme  ever  to  reach  the 
Japanese  masses.  The  play  entitled 
“Place  of  Execution”  orginated  in 
Nagoya.  It  was  carried  over  a national 
hook-up.  The  sponsor  was  a non- 
Catholic  firm.  ■ 


Tokyo  (AIF) — Two  hundred  and 
fourteen  Buddhist  leaders  were  guests 
of  the  Tokyo’s  Interdiocesan  Major 
Seminary.  They  had  expressed  the 
wish  to  be  shown  a place  “where  we 
can  touch  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church”. 

Asked  about  her  impressions,  Mrs. 
Sato  Wayo  answered:  “We  feel  very 
near  the  Catholic  Church.  Catholicism 
is  a religion  of  beauty  and  truth.  I 
have  never  felt  so  near  to  the  spiritual 
world  as  in  the  chapel  listening  to 
those  ancient  hymns.” 

The  Tokyo  Interdiocesan  Seminary 
has  165  students,  68  of  them  in 
Theology.  fl 

Father  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  the 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  newest  mission, 
sends  greetings  to  all  from  Anapolis, 
Brazil.  He  reports  that  all  five  priests, 
assigned  to  that  country,  are  enjoying 
good  health  and  ready  to  dedicate 
several  months  to  the  study  of 
Portuguese. 

The  two  youngest  priests  of  the 
group  received  their  initiation  in  mis- 
sionary work.  Fr.  George  Marskell 
and  Fr.  Douglas  MacKinnon  accom- 
panied an  experienced  Franciscan 
priest  on  a two  weeks  trip  into  Indian 
territory  on  the  Araguaia  river  which 
borders  the  province  of  Mato  Grosso. 

Until  next  August,  the  address  of 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Brazil  will  be: 
Convento  Sao  Francisco  de  Assis, 
Caixa  Postal,  160,  Anapolis,  Goias, 
Brazil.  B 
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First  Communion  Day  must  have  been  a happy  one  for  this  Guianese  youngster. 
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From  An  Asphalt 


VINCENT  DANIEL,  SFM 
T t’s  a long  way  from  downtown 
^ Toronto  to  the  heart  of  the  Amazon 
jungle.  But  now  that  we  have  made 
the  trip,  let  me  tell  you  about  it. 

Father  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  and  I 
spent  two  days  in  New  York  waiting 
for  our  ship  to  sail  southward.  Father 
Bill  Schultz,  SFM,  accompanied  us  to 
the  pier  and  helped  us  with  our  bag- 
gage. So,  the  S.S.  Mormacdove  left 
Brooklyn  on  October  14th,  eight  days 
late.  There  were  twelve  passengers: 
two  young  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionary ministers  with  their  wives  and 
families,  plus  a Jewish  Brazilian-born 
lady  returning  home  after  visiting  her 
grandchildren  in  the  States.  Father 
Paul  and  I were  soon  to  find  that 
these  people  were  pleasant  travelling 
companions. 

Our  first  two  stops  were  in  the 
U.S.A.  At  Norfolk,  Virginia,  we  had 
an  enjoyable  visit  with  an  American 
navy  chaplain,  Father  McManus.  He 
had  met  some  of  our  Scarboro  Fathers 
in  Japan.  In  Savannah,  Georgia, 
southern  hospitality  was  showered 
upon  us  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers.  He 
treated  Father  Paul  and  me  to  dinner 
and  a trip  around  the  city  and 
suburbs. 
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ungle  To  An  Amazon  Jungle 


October  18th  saw  us  sailing  out  of 
the  Savannah  river  to  the  great  Atlan- 
tic. The  ocean  was  our  home  again 
for  the  next  five  days  and  these  two 
Scarboro  sailors  took  all  the  rocking 
and  rolling  without  a single  second  of 
sickness.  The  water  calmed  as  we 
reached  the  beautiful  blue  waters  of 
the  Caribbean.  We  witnessed  the 
colorful  panorama  of  white  waves 
whipped  by  whistling  wind  on  the 
deep  blue  sea,  and  the  soft  white 
pillows  of  clouds  resting  between  the 
double-blue  of  sea  and  sky. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  our  trip 
was  our  two-day  stay  in  Trinidad. 
At  four  p.m.  of  October  25th,  we 
arrived  at  the  American  navy  base  of 
Chegaramos.  Father  Michael  O’Kane, 
SFM,  met  us  there  with  Mr.  Clarence 
Dookie,  who  drove  us  to  Port  of 
Spain.  After  sight-seeing  and  dinner, 
we  climbed  back  into  the  Opel  auto- 
mobile to  ascend  a mountain.  After 
many  hairpin  turns  and  constant 
climbing  we  reached  the  impressive 
monastery  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers. 
The  view  of  the  city,  like  so  many 
things,  has  to  be  seen  to  be  appreci- 
ated. It  was  ten  o’clock  when  we 
entered  the  monastery  where  we  were 


well  received  by  Father  Ed  Moriarity, 
SFM,  who  was  making  a retreat  there. 
He  showed  us  to  our  rooms  where  we 
slept  soundly. 

After  Mass  the  following  morning, 
Father  O’Kane  left  on  the  8:30  flight 
to  Belem,  Brazil.  Father  McHugh 
and  I had  an  interesting  day;  thanks 
to  two  Trinidadian  friends,  Mr.  Henry 
Rajrumar  and  Mr.  Clarence  Dookie. 
First,  let  me  tell  you  about  Henry. 
He  is  a married  man  with  six.  children 
— two  girls  and  four  boys.  Next  to 
his  family,  his  main  concern  now  is 
to  help  poor  people  through  coopera- 
tives and  credit  unions.  The  Trinidad 
government  sponsored  him  to  take  a 
summer  course  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  in  1960. 
Henry  told  us  that  he  “was  ready  to 
give  up  the  course”  when  he  met 
Father  John  Mclver,  SFM,  who 
encouraged  him  to  continue.  In  fact, 
Father  wrote  to  the  Trinidad  govern- 
ment to  allow  Henry  to  remain  in 
Canada  for  a full  year’s  course.  So, 
Father  O’Kane  and  Henry  were  fellow 
pupils  of  Father  Mclver  for  the  school 
year.  Now,  Henry  is  home  in  Trini- 
dad doing  wonderful  work  with 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions. 
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On  the  eve  of  our  departure  from 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  Henry  Rajru- 
mar  with  Clarence  Dookie  drove  us 
to  San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  to  attend 
the  first  meeting  of  a fishermen’s 
cooperative.  There  were  25  fishermen 
there  who  represented  many  races  and 
creeds.  Their  common  denominator 
was  a need  for  such  a system  as 
Henry  explained  to  them.  Father 
Paul  and  I were  really  impressed  with 
Henry,  and  we  feel  sure  that  Father 
Jack  Mclver  and  the  Antigonish  staff 
have  a right  to  be  proud  of  their 
pupil. 

It  was  about  midnight  of  the  24th 
when  we  left  Trinidad,  again  to  sail 
the  seas  for  another  four  days  and 
four  nights.  Good  weather  was  our 
constant  companion  as  we  viewed 
these  sea-sights:  flying  fish,  leaping 
porpoises;  and  each  evening  the  fiery 
sun  setting  on  the  horizon.  On  Satur- 
day, the  27th,  we  were  becoming  quite 
excited  as  the  Captain  assured  us  that 
we  would  arrive  on  schedule  at  Belem 
the  following  afternoon. 

Belem,  “the  gateway  of  the  Ama- 
zon”, is  a busy  crowded  port.  The 
city  population  is  about  400,000; 
contains  towering  new  buildings;  and 
welcomes  aircraft  and  ships  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Father  Paul  and 
I met  Father  O’Kane  in  Belem  where 
we  stayed  with  the  American  Francis- 
can Fathers.  Father  Jude  was  our 
life-saver  in  getting  our  baggage 
through  Customs.  The  only  casualty 
was  the  loss  of  my  cameras  and 
binoculars,  which  were  stolen  from  a 
locked  suitcase.  We  visited  the  beau- 
tiful Basilica  de  Nazare  — “the  pride 
of  Para  Province”  during  our  stay  and 
Father  Jude  took  us  to  visit  a leper 


colony  one  day,  where  we  thanked 
God  for  our  own  good  health. 

Finally,  from  Belem,  on  the  river 
Para,  we  flew  to  Manaus.  I had  the 
mistaken  idea  that  Manaus  was  on  the 
Amazon  River.  It  is  eight  miles  from 
the  mighty  Amazon  on  the  Rio  Negro. 
Here,  we  were  met  at  the  airport  at 
2:00  a.m.  by  two  American  Redemp- 
torist  priests.  They  treated  us  royally 
and  gave  us  valuable  information 
about  the  territory.  In  Manaus,  we 
saw  the  fabulous  floating  docks  and 
the  famous  opera  house,  as  well  as  the 
churches  and  other  sights.  Our  plane 
flight  to  Itacoatiara  was  cancelled 
under  mysterious  circumstances.  One 
report  was  that  it  crashed;  another 
was  that  it  blew  up  while  taking  off 
as  someone  had  put  dynamite  powder 
aboard.  So,  we  took  a slow  boat 
down  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Amazon. 
The  Negro,  as  named,  is  black  water; 
the  Amazon  is  muddy  brown.  As  we 
approached  this  latter  river,  we  could 
certainly  see  the  color  difference.  It 
was  a 22-hour  trip  with  several  stops 
for  passengers  and  cargo.  One  un- 
scheduled stop  was  to  avoid  a storm. 
On  Wednesday,  November  15th,  we 
reached  Itacoatiara  at  5:00  A.M. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  town, 
the  church,  the  pastor;  everything  and 
everyone.  Our  home  will  be  here  in 
“The  Heart  of  the  Amazon  Jungle” 
and  you  will  hear  more  from  this 
mission. 

Now  we  are  in  Anapolis,  Goias, 
near  Brasilia,  at  the  language  school 
directed  by  American  Franciscan 
Fathers.  We  pray  for  a successful 
semester  of  study  before  returning  to 
our  Amazon  mission  where  there  is 
much  to  be  done.  ■ 
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Mtk  e numberd  game 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 
nphe  Roman  system  of  numerals, 
although  still  in  use  today,  has 
been  replaced  to  a large  extent  by 
the  Arabian  system  which  is  more 
convenient.  Each  figure  from  1 to  10 
represents  or  symbolizes  something, 
whether  it  is  an  amount,  a value,  or  a 
relationship,  and  the  multiples  of 
these  figures  form  the  basis  for  the 
science  of  mathematics.  But  there 
are  other  meanings  attached  to  num- 
bers as  our  everyday  experience 
proves. 

If  you  ask  a person  to  choose  a 
number  between  1 and  10,  he  will 
pick  either  3 or  7,  if  he  acts  instinc- 
tively, since  these  are  considered  the 
lucky  numbers.  The  same  person  will 
consider  13  as  an  unlucky  number, 
especially  if  it  is  associated  with 


Friday.  Pool  players  speak  of  the 
“8”  ball  as  if  it  were  a symbol  of  bad 
luck,  and  in  dice  games,  the  number 
“2”  is  the  unlucky  snake  eyes. 

Even  in  mathematics,  where  num- 
bers have  their  rightful  place,  certain 
numbers  are  said  to  possess  a “per- 
sonality” all  their  own  because  of 
their  relationship  to  the  remaining 
numbers.  For  example,  the  number 
6 is  referred  to  as  a perfect  number 
as  also  the  number  28,  because  of  the 
fact  that  both  of  these  numbers  are 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  their  divisors 
that  are  less  than  them.  The  number 
28  can  be  divided  in  turn  by  1,  4,  7, 
and  14  — and  the  sum  of  these  num- 
bers equals  28.  Of  course  the  next 
perfect  number  after  28  takes  a longer 
time  to  find. 
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However,  numbers  acquire  spiritual 
significance  in  Latin  America  due  to 
their  association  with  the  date  of  a 
Saint’s  Feast  Day.  It  is  possible  that 
some  superstition  may  be  involved,  but 
it  is  true  that  amongst  the  largely 
illiterate  masses  of  humble  and  poor 
people,  numbers  seem  to  have  been  in- 
vented more  for  religious  purposes 
than  for  other  reasons. 

In  each  country  of  Latin  America, 
there  are  certain  Feasts  which  are 
extremely  popular,  and  therefore  the 
date  of  the  month  on  which  the  feast 
occurs,  is  a reminder  to  pious  souls 
that  they  should  try  to  assist  at  Holy 
Mass  every  month  on  that  particular 
day.  In  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
days  of  the  month  which  are  most 
popular  are  as  follows:  2nd,  4th,  8th, 
13th,  15th,  19th,  21st  and  24th. 

If  you  know  your  feast  days,  you 
will  immediately  see  the  connection. 
Imagine  for  a moment  that  you  are 
able  to  read  nothing  but  a calendar 
with  its  large  numerals,  and  you  are 
anxious  to  show  your  gratitude  to 
Saint  Anthony  of  Padua  throughout 
the  whole  year.  Every  time  the  num- 
ber 13  comes  up,  it  means  that  you 


are  hereby  reminded  that  this  is  the 
day  to  go  to  church  and  do  honour 
to  your  favourite  Saint.  The  same 
idea  holds  true  for  people  who  wish  to 
show  their  respects  to  Our  Lady, 
whether  it  be  under  the  title  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Altagracia, 
or  Ransom.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a 
number  denoting  bad  luck,  these 
figures  are  symbols  of  Christian  piety. 
The  number  “2”  in  Latin  America 
means  the  Feast  of  ALL  SOULS, 
when  every  Catholic  worth  his  salt 
offers  prayers  for  the  departed  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  The  number  “8” 
is  the  one  associated  with  the  Children 
of  Mary,  on  their  particular  day  of 
rejoicing,  as  they  praise  Mary’s 
Immaculate  Conception. 

What  do  numbers  mean  to  you? 
Is  it  snake  eyes  or  the  Holy  Souls  that 
you  think  of  when  you  see  the  num- 
ber 2?  If  Friday  falls  on  the  13th  of 
the  month  do  you  tremble,  or  do  you 
pray  to  St.  Anthony  for  guidance? 
What  is  your  perfect  number? 
Whether  you  are  a mathematician,  a 
gambler,  or  a pool  player,  how  long 
will  it  take  you  to  find  another  perfect 
number?  I prefer  to  look  for  mine  on 
a religious  calendar.  H 


YOUR  PRAYERS  ARE  REQUESTED 


We  ask  you,  in  your  charity,  to 
pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Shea,  of  Tignish, 
P.E.I.  Mr.  Shea,  who  died  recently, 
was  the  father  of  Rev.  Howard 
Shea,  SFM.,  rector  of  the  Society 
seminary. 


You  are  also  asked  to  pray  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Muriel 
O’Manique,  of  Ottawa,  Ontario. 
Mrs.  O’Manique  was  for  many 
years  the  president  of  the  Ottawa 
unit  of  Scarboro’s  Lay  Missionary 
Union. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


CALL  FOR  PEN  PALS  — The  following  young  people  would  like  to  correspond 
with  other  boys  and  girls: 

Marie  Malony,  Sweet  Bay,  B.B.,  Newfoundland. 

Eileen  Scanga  (aged  10),  2819  Bathurst  St.,  Toronto  19,  Ont. 

Jean  Staal,  P.O.  Box  242,  Chatham,  Ont. 

Margie  MacDonald  (aged  15),  Malignant  Cove,  Antigonish  Co.,  N.S. 

Sharon  Carroll  (aged  14),  249  Wellington  St.,  Chatham,  N.B. 

Barbara  Marchand,  349  Parkview  Ave.,  Riverside,  Ont. 


A recent  letter  from  Fr.  Patrick  Kelly  gives  many  details  about  the 
observance  of  All  Souls’  Day  in  his  parish  of  Anahawan  in  the  Philippines. 
Like  humble  people  the  world  over,  his  parishioners  have  certain  superstitions 
concerning  the  dead.  Father  mentions  how  many  of  the  faithful  of  Anahawan 
visit  the  cemetery  on  the  2nd  of  November  and  how  a small  fire  is  kept  burning 
at  the  cemetery  gate  all  that  day.  This  fire  is  so  built  that  it  gives  off  a great 
deal  of  smoke.  As  each  person  leaves  the  graveyard,  he  walks  over  the  fire 
and  through  the  smoke.  This  superstitious  practice  is  supposed  to  prevent  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  from  leaving  the  cemetery  and  from  going  back  home  with 
the  living. 

It  is  a shame  that  we  must  live  with  so  much  fear  of  our  departed  ones. 
I have  seen  many  people  in  the  West  Indies  who  have  reached  the  state  of 
nervous  prostration  due  to  the  belief  that  the  dead  were  going  to  harm  them 
in  some  way.  It  is  not  the  teaching  of  Christ  that  we  should  live  with  such  a 
fear. 

The  first  Christians  seemed  to  think  of  death  more  as  an  entrance  into  a 
life  of  light  and  peace.  Departure  from  this  life  was  spoken  of  as  the  birth 
into  eternal  life.  They  thought  frequently  of  Christ’s  victory  over  death. 
Hence,  it  was  not  a disturbing  thing  for  them  to  think  of  death.  Nor  did  they 
believe  that  those  who  had  gone  before  them  were  going  to  molest  or  frighten 
them.  — Catholic  youngsters  should  try  to  look  upon  death  and  the  dead  as 
Christ  did  and  overcome  any  frightening  pagan  ideas. 


God  love  you, 
Father  Jim. 
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A dam  and  Eve  certainly  started 
^ something  when  God  Himself 
witnessed  their  marriage  and  declared 
them  man  and  wife.  Since  then  you 
just  never  know  when  a fellow  is 
going  to  decide  to  take  the  big  step. 
This  is  evident  in  the  following  stories 
of  three  marriages  — one  being  Uncle 
Tom’s  in  the  Bahamas  (above),  the 
second  performed  by  Father  Ville- 
neuve  in  Japan  (right)  and  a third 
performed  by  Father  O’Connor  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  (far  right). 

No  matter  when  the  decision  is 
made,  the  parish  priest  is  always 
happy  to  see  the  formation  of  another 
Christian  family  — the  basis  of  a 
strong  and  healthy  society.  It  is  good 
to  know,  also,  that  Our  Lord  Himself 
approved  of  the  custom  of  making  the 
event  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  IB 
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You  cannot  live 


a life  worth  living 

and  expect  that  it 
ivill  always  he  smooth  in 

MATRIMONY 
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SANTO  DOMINGO 


ROBERT  HYMUS,  SFM 


he  groom  said  “Yes,  dear”! 

As  far  as  weddings  go  it  was  no  society  ‘splash’.  There  were  no  corsages, 
nor  bridesmaids  of  honour  in  their  silken  finery.  In  fact,  there  was  nobody  in 
the  church  except  the  couple  to  be  married  and  the  gardener  and  housekeeper 
as  witnesses  to  the  event. 

A society  columnist  would  find  it  difficult  to  select  proper  words  to 
describe  the  bride.  So  would  a dress  designer.  The  bride  came  in  her  house- 
dress  and  the  groom  in  his  threadbare  pants  and  tattered  coat.  Bartolina,  the 
bride,  was  79  years  old  and  Eulogio,  the  groom,  a young  ‘un’  of  90  years. 

“Do  you  take  Bartolina  for  your  lawful  wife?”  “Say  yes”,  said  she  and  the 
groom  meekly  answered  — “Yes”. 

And  well  he  might,  for  their  26  children  agreed  to  the  wedding.  The 
bride  and  groom  pressed  their  thumbs  on  the  ink  pad  and  marriage  register, 
and  Bartolina  was  heard  to  say  — “and  he  will  learn  his  prayers  too  or  I’ll 
beat  him  up!” 

No,  there  was  no  honeymoon.  Bartolina  had  to  hurry  home  and  prepare 
supper  for  the  children.  H 


BAHAMAS 

TTeaven  and  earth  were  definitely  in 
^ tune  with  the  groom  of  this 
sunny  September  Sunday.  It  was 
Uncle  Tom’s  wedding  day  and  for  all 
his  eight  decades  (and  more),  the 
pride  and  patriarch  of  Green  Castle 
stood  erect  and  beaming  at  the  palm 
decked  church  door  awaiting  the  arri- 
val of  his  bride,  Malvern  McVey. 

For  his  nuptials,  Uncle  Tom  chose 
and  was  arrayed  in  nothing  less  than 
the  Pastor’s  white  tropical  suit. 
Months  ago  when  wedding  bells  were 
a decided  but  still  far  away  tinkle, 
Uncle  Tom  whispered  his  secret  to 
Father  Paul  — a white  wedding.  To 
make  an  old  man’s  dream  come  true, 
Father  sent  his  own  and  only  white 
suit  to  the  groom-to-be.  The  acces- 
sories, white  shirt,  shoes,  socks  and 


SISTER  ST.  ANGELA 

etceteras  came  from  the  Pastor’s  ward- 
robe also. 

Thus,  immaculately  groomed  in 
“Pastoral”  white  Mr.  Thomas  Butler, 
sage  and  sexton  of  Green  Castle, 
proudly  took  the  hand  of  his  bride 
and  led  her  into  the  crowded  church. 
All  eyes  were  on  the  groom  and  to 
many  onlookers  not  even  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  could  have  outshone  the 
handsomely  attired  old  gentleman  on 
his  way  to  the  altar.  Quite  aware  of 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  congregation, 
the  shining  knight  in  white  smiled 
benignly  on  his  friends.  It  was  his 
hour,  his  parade  and  bask  in  the  glory 
and  warmth  of  it  he  proudly  did. 

In  the  shadow  cast  by  the  groom 
walked  the  bride.  And,  she  too,  wore 
white  — convent  white.  Her  bridal 
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gown  was  fashioned  (by  Sister  Mary 
Genevieve)  from  Sisters’  veiling  and 
pieces  of  satin  and  lace.  A chapel 
veil,  a pretty  necklace  and  a lily-of- 
the-valley  bouquet  completed  the 
bride’s  costume. 

Villagers  in  festive  dress  and  holi- 
day mood  thronged  the  hill-top  church 
which  was  much  too  small  for  the 
gathering.  Those  who  could  not  gain 
admittance  stood  respectfully  outside 
and  followed  the  ceremony  from  the 
open  windows. 

Father  O’Grady  offered  the  Nuptial 
Mass  and  joined  Mr.  Thomas  Butler 
and  Miss  Malvern  McVey  in  holy 
Matrimony.  As  bride  and  groom 
walked  down  the  aisle  to  sign  the 
register  the  congregation  burst  into 
a Cana  hymn. 

Rice  and  photographers’  flash  bulbs 
greeted  the  couple  as  they  emerged 
from  the  church  and  for  the  bride 
there  was  a surprise  gun  salute.  The 


groom  held  back  to  let  his  bride  have 
this  noisy  honour  and  then  both  left 
on  a honeymoon  ride  through  the 
island’s  scattered  villages. 

Next  morning  in  the  rush  after  the 
exciting  day,  the  new  Mrs.  Thomas 
Butler  assumed  her  duties  as  wife  of 
the  church  sexton  and  set  about  tidy- 
ing the  scene  of  yesterday’s  wedding. 
And  Uncle  Tom,  shorn  of  yesterday’s 
grandeur,  was  back  at  his  post  beside 
the  church  bell  which  he  faithfully 
rings  and  guards  in  season  and  out  of 
season. 

And  the  wedding  garment?  It  is 
Uncle  Tom’s  to  have  and  to  hold,  to 
love  and  to  cherish  forever.  In  a clear 
plastic  bag  (also  the  Pastor’s)  it  hangs 
in  the  newlywed’s  humble  home  to  be 
worn  again  on  grand  days.  Said  Uncle 
Tom,  “I’ll  wear  that  suit  for  other 
folks  weddings  in  honour  of  the  living, 
and  at  burying  services  in  respect  for 
the  dead”.  H 


JAPAN  CLEARY  VILLENEUVE,  SFM 

"D  ecently,  I had  the  honor  of  bringing  another  young  couple  into  the 

Mytical  Body.  Both  parties  had  been  pagans.  In  fact,  the  groom  was 
baptized  the  day  before  the  marriage.  I officiated  at  the  ceremony  which  was 
followed  by  a Nuptial  Mass.  The  bride  and  groom  received  their  first  Holy 
Communion  during  the  Mass.  The  following  day  they  were  confirmed  by 
Archbishop  Yamaguchi  of  Nagasaki. 

The  young  couple  do  not  possess  much  of  this  world’s  goods.  They  could 
not  afford  to  buy  a ring  nor  to  take  a honeymoon.  Because  of  financial 
problems  they  will  even  have  to  live,  for  the  time  being,  in  separate  towns. 
However,  they  make  a truly  remarkable  couple  and  they  are  very  rich  in 
spiritual  blessings. 

The  good  Sisters  helped  us  to  make  the  ceremony  as  solemn  and  beautiful 
as  possible.  They  also  provided  the  music  and  singing  for  the  occasion.  The 
event  was  topped  off  with  a wedding  breakfast  of  tea  and  cookies.  May  the 
young  people  attain  true  love  of  God  through  the  generosity  and  dedication 
which  marriage  will  demand  of  them.  0 
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Let  us  pray 

...IN  LATIN? 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


' I ’here  has  been  quite  a controversy 
for  some  time  past  as  to  whether 
Catholic  Liturgy  should  be  left  in  Latin 
or  put  into  the  vernacular.  Although 
we  have  no  desire  to  take  sides  in  this 
interesting  discussion,  the  brief  article 
which  follows,  taken  from  the  Tosei 
News  (Tokyo),  may  be  used  by  some 
to  bolster  their  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  vernacular.  Personally,  I feel  that 
the  amusing  incident  indicates  not  so 
much  the  need  of  the  vernacular  as 
the  importance  of  teaching  a bit  of 
history  to  one’s  parishioners. 

Here  is  the  item:  “Father  Anthony 
Eaton,  S.S.C.,  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears  when  he  entered  his  church  in 
Tateyama,  Japan,  and  heard  two  old 
women  citing  the  Rosary  out  loud  — 
in  Latin.  The  climax  came  during  the 
“trimmings”  at  the  end  of  the  Rosary 
when  the  missionary  distinctly  heard, 
— ‘Oremus  pro  Pontifice  nostro 
Leone’,  which  means  ‘Let  us  pray  for 
our  Pontiff  Leo’.” 

Upon  investigation,  the  Columban 
missionary  learned  that  the  two,  as 
young  girls,  had  attended  a Catholic 
School  conducted  by  the  St.  Maur 
Sisters  in  Tokyo.  The  prayer,  still 
fresh  in  their  memories,  was  for  Pope 
Leo  XIII  who  was  the  reigning 
Pontiff  from  1878  to  1903.  ■ 


Musical  instruments  are  needed  for 
our  Seminary  band.  The  young  men 
prefer  saxophones,  clarinets  and  per- 
cussion instruments.  Help  them  strike 
up  the  band. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000. 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is 
far  advanced  but  $2,000  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  roof.  Join 
the  roof-raising  campaign. 

A half-finished  chapel  in  honour  of 
Blessed  Martin  of  Porres  in  the 
parish  of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic, 
will  remain  that  way  unless  some 
kind  friends  send  $3,000  to  Father 
Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  with  which  to 
complete  it. 


Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Father  Daniel  McNeil,  SFM,  of  Bois- 
dale,  N.S.,  was  ordained  in  1937.  He 
worked  in  China  for  several  years  and 
served  as  a Chaplain  of  the  Canadian 
Army  in  Europe  during  the  last  war. 
Since  1948,  he  has  been  stationed  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 


I REMEMBER 


T remember  in  1959,  while  building  a much  delayed  chapel  in  one 
of  the  missions  of  this  parish  of  Miches,  I had  to  haul  stones  by 
jeep  from  a river  which  was  two  miles  from  the  site  of  building. 
After  a few  loads  the  engine  water-pump  began  to  leak  at  a joint  and 
a mechanic  said  it  could  only  be  fixed  in  the  capital  city,  one  hundred 
and  five  miles  away.  However,  working  with  care,  I continued  hauling 
— interrupted  at  times  by  sick  calls  and  other  pastoral  duties  of  a one- 
priest  parish.  Fixing  the  jeep  would  have  to  come  later. 

Then  a man  came  to  the  river  and  asked  if  I would  take  a 
certain  individual  named  Gregory  in  the  jeep  to  the  hospital  in  El 
Seibo,  twenty-five  miles  away.  Another  interruption,  but  I thought 
of  the  godly  priority  which  the  patient  claimed.  Gregory  was  sixty- 
five,  a bachelor,  who  lived  alone  in  a shack  in  the  hills.  He  had  a few 
hens  but  even  some  of  these  he  lost  to  thieves.  However,  Gregory  was 
a holy  man.  He  walked  five  miles  to  church,  fasting,  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days.  He  taught  catechism  when  he  had  the  strength. 

I set  off  and  along  the  tortuous  mountain  road  we  found  the 
patient,  carried  there  by  his  neighbors.  We  lifted  him  into  the  jeep 
and  took  him  to  the  hospital. 

The  next  day  at  work  the  water-pump  of  the  jeep  didn’t  leak  nor 
has  it  been  repaired  since.  E3 
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THE  UN  BUILDING  IS  PAID  FOR 

The  Governments  of  the  world  did  it.  We  have  not  paid 
the  debt  on  the  Central  Building  of  our  organization  for 
unity  — the  unity  of  Christ:  “that  all  may  be  one,  even  as 
Thou,  Father,  in  Me  and  I in  Thee;  that  they  may  be  one 
in  Us”.  We  speak  of  the  Mother  House  of  the  Scarboro 
priests  who  are  seeking  to  achieve  the  unity  of  Christ  in 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Bahamas,  Santo  Domingo, 
St.  Vincent,  British  Guiana  and  Brazil.  Help  the  cause  of 
unity  by  destroying  this  debt.  Please  consult  the  payment 
plans  below  and  the  pledge  form  on  page  7. 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  months 
(last  payment  $10.00) 

6 

$10.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

7 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

8 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 
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MISSIONS 


'TTiere  is  a dark  side  and  a bright 
-*■  side  to  making  out  one’s  last  will 
and  testament.  But  it  is  always  a 
great  consolation  to  know  that  by 
means  of  your  own  last  will  you  can 
help  in  fulfilling  that  of  Christ:  “Go 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.” 


The  boy  in  this  picture  wants  to  be 
a priest,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  start  his  studies  because  of  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Many  young  Cana- 
dians also  want  to  be  priests  — in  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  but  some 
of  them  have  financial  problems. 

Help  them  and  help  yourself  by 
remembering  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  your  will. 
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EDITORIAL 


God  Remembers 


“"D  emember  man  that  thou  art  dust  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return Thus  the  priest  admonishes  as  he  places  ashes  on  our 
foreheads.  The  Church  intends  this  ceremony  to  remind  us  that 
“it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die  and  after  that  the  judgment”. 
This  consideration  should  urge  us  to  prepare  for  that  moment  of 
encounter  with  God,  our  Judge.  That  moment  when  each  one  will 
see  himself  as  God  sees  him  and  yearn  to  be  what  God  wants  him 
to  be.  Thus  will  begin  the  process  of  purification  which  will 
continue  till  one’s  being  is  truly  good  and  completely  turned  toward 
God.  The  Church  wishes  us  to  prepare,  as  well  as  possible,  for 
that  meeting  by  prayer,  penance  and  good  works.  Thus,  we  will 
show  God,  in  some  way,  that  we  desire  to  belong  to  Him  and  to  be 
what  He  wants  us  to  be. 

In  this  life,  the  consciousness  of  the  vast  difference  between 
what  we  are  and  what  we  should  be  fills  many  good  people  with  a 
sense  of  hopelessness,  which  weakens  their  determination  to  perse- 
vere in  prayer,  penance  and  good  works.  Their  constant  falling 
away  from  their  good  intentions  plus  their  little  progress  in  virtue 
produces  a paralysing  discouragement.  This  dark  mood  can  cause 
some  to  turn  away  from  God  by  despairing  of  His  mercy. 

Psalm  102  may  have  been  written  to  cope  with  this  mood.  It 
gives  a different  twist  to  the  “dust  and  ashes”  theme,  saying:  “As  a 
father  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  com- 
passion on  them  that  fear  Him:  for  He  knoweth  our  frame.  He 
remembreth  that  we  are  dust  Therefore  God  remembers,  as  well 
as  we  do,  our  humble  origin. 

Knowing  that  God  understands  our  weakness,  it  remains  for  us 
to  show  Him  our  sincerity  and  good  will.  So,  do  not  wait  till  you 
are  free  from  sin  before  giving  yourself  to  prayer;  nor  spiritually 
strong  before  doing  penance;  nor  convinced  of  your  goodness 
before  performing  good  works.  Do  not  wait  till  Lent  passes  before 
proving  your  good  will.  Bear  in  mind  that  we  are  on  earth  of  set 
purpose,  open  to  temptation  and  trial  because  this  life  is  nothing 
but  a preparatory  school  for  heaven.  ■ 
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JOHN  GAULT,  SFM 


A waterfront  view  of  the  town  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

BRAZILIAN  PANORAMA 


MICHAEL  O'KANE,  SFM 
HPravelling  can  open  a whole  new 
world  of  sights,  wonders,  experi- 
ences and  impressions.  Being  a mis- 
sionary, in  a new  country,  I can  vouch 
for  that.  May  I record  then  a few  of 
the  sights  and  impressions  which  I 
have  experienced  since  coming  to 
Brazil. 

One  is  impressed,  first  of  all,  with 
the  size  of  the  country,  its  vast 
jungles;  its  long,  wide  rivers;  its  rolling 
plains  and  cattle  country.  Our  first 
glimpse  of  Brazilian  life  focused  on 
Belem,  a city  of  400,000  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  river.  A city  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  Belem  pulsates  life. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Para 
and  is  one  of  Brazil’s  chief  ports. 


Here,  all  shipping  up  and  down  the 
mighty  Amazon  begins  and  ends. 
While  clearing  customs  and  obtaining 
our  permanent  entry  visas  — we  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a great  deal 
of  the  city.  Truly  it  is  a city  of  con- 
trasts. We  were  amazed  with  the 
tremendous  apartments  under  con- 
struction and  with  the  beautiful 
homes.  We  were  distressed  at  the 
poverty,  especially  at  the  housing  con- 
ditions of  the  thousands  living  on  the 
river  fringes  of  the  city.  It  was  a real 
picnic  to  behold  ancient  cars  (some 
as  old  as  the  first  Ford),  trucks  and 
buses  purring  contentedly  alongside 
shiny  new  Brazilian  Chevs,  Willys 
and  Mercedes-Benz. 
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Fr.  Alcides  Peixoto, 
the  present  postor  of 
Itacoatiaro. 
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We  were  impressed  with  the  city’s  old  cathedral 
and  with  the  beauty  of  the  Basilica  of  Our  Lady  of 
Nazareth,  where  over  300,000  people  made  pilgrimages 
during  the  week  of  her  feast.  We  could  not  help  but 
admire  the  great  work  of  the  American  Franciscans 
and  Redemptorists  and  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

A thousand  miles  up  the  Amazon,  we  came  to 
Manaus,  once  the  rubber  capital  of  the  world,  and  the 
home  of  the  Amazonas  Opera  House,  which  is  the 
showplace  of  Manaus  and  a carry-over  from  the  rubber 
boom  of  the  90’s.  We  saw  the  famous  floating  docks 
that  rise  and  fall  as  much  as  sixty  feet,  built  by  the 
British  during  the  rubber  era  and  still  an  architectural 
wonder.  We  met  His  Excellency  Dom  Joao  de  Souza 
Lima,  Archbishop  of  Manaus,  who  has  the  largest 
diocese  in  all  Brazil,  and  yet  in  the  city  of  Manaus 
(pop.  100,000),  he  has  less  than  fifteen  diocesan  priests 
and  some  of  these  are  in  their  declining  years.  Here 
too,  we  saw  first-hand,  the  great  work  being  done  by 
missionary  Orders  of  priests  and  sisters. 

At  every  turn  in  our  journey  there  was  something 
new  and  exciting  — the  great  and  mighty  Amazon 
River,  superhighway  through  the  world’s  thickest  jungle, 
making  its  torrent  felt  from  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
in  Peru,  down  2,800  miles  to  the  sea;  the  floating  homes 
and  boats  that  crowd  the  port  of  Manaus;  the  new  city 
of  Brasilia,  hewn  out  of  a wilderness;  the  miles  of 
rolling  plain  and  grazing  country  in  the  state  of  Goias, 
the  old  west  of  Brazil  complete  with  vast  herds  of 
Brahma  cattle  and  cowboys.  All  these  sights  and  won- 
ders of  our  new  home  we  will  long  remember. 

Our  greatest  thrill  and  our  most  moving  experience 
was  our  introduction  to  Padre  Alcides  Peixoto,  the 
present  parish  priest  of  Itacoatiara.  Fr.  Alcides  is  a 
simple  little  priest  with  no  claim  to  greatness.  His  life 
story  is  quite  ordinary.  He  has  been  a priest  for  twenty- 
three  years  and  has  spent  twenty  of  those  years  in  his 
hometown  of  Itacoatiara;  the  last  eight  or  nine  as 
pastor.  His  family  has  resided  in  Itacoatiara  for  forty 
years.  His  parish  is  larger  than  many  a Canadian 
diocese  and  his  sole  means  of  travel  is  by  boat. 


I 


The  Amazon  jungle  provides  an  appropriate  background  for  Fathers  McHugh,  Daniel 
and  O'Kane  (I.  to  r.),  assigned  to  work  in  that  area. 
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Fr.  Vincent  Daniel  poses  before  the 
parish  Church  in  Itacoatiara.  Scarboro 
Fathers  will  take  over  this  parish  in 
August. 


We  journeyed  to  Itacoatiara  with 
Fr.  Alcides  by  riverboat  and  were  his 
guests  for  two  days  in  the  modest 
family  dwelling.  During  those  days, 
our  estimation  of  the  man’s  stature 
grew  in  leaps  and  bounds  and 
although  we  were  hampered  by  a 
language  barrier,  we  certainly  got  his 
message. 

As  hosts,  he  and  his  family  were 
kindness  itself.  He  took  us  to  every 
part  of  the  town,  showing  us  around 
and  introducing  us  to  his  parishioners. 
Only  the  lack  of  time  prevented  him 
from  taking  us  by  boat  to  his  far- 
flung  mission  posts.  For  years  he  has 
been  dreaming  of  renovating  the 
church  and  building  a suitable  rec- 
tory. Last  year,  when  our  Father 
General  and  Fr.  John  Mclver  visited 
Itacoatiara,  with  the  view  of  sending 
priests  to  the  territory,  Fr.  Alcides 
commenced  construction  of  a new 
rectory.  During  our  short  stay  he 
showed  us  the  progress  he  has  made 
on  the  building,  asking  us  if  we  noted 
any  changes  that  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  us.  We  found  the  little  parish 
church  completely  renovated,  painted 
inside  and  out  — merely  awaiting  our 
take  over.  Rather  than  burden  us 
with  the  need  to  construct  a rectory 
and  renovate  the  church,  this  selfless 
priest  has  gone  ahead  with  tireless 
energy  and  invested  funds  so  hard  to 
come  by,  to  make  our  initial  work  in 
Itacoatiara  that  much  easier.  During 
the  course  of  our  stay  we  found  out 
that  the  former  Pastor  had  been  blind 
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for  his  last  twenty  years  and  that  Fr. 
Alcides’  sister,  Maria,  had  taught  him 
to  recite  by  heart  the  Mass  prayers, 
the  Marriage  ceremony  and  all  the 
Sacraments.  Every  day  for  seventeen 
years  she  had  read  to  the  old  Mon- 
signor for  two  and  a half  hours.  Next 
August,  when  our  Scarboro  Fathers 
officially  take  over  the  new  territory 
of  Itacoatiara,  his  family  will  sever 
ties  with  the  town  and  move  with  Fr. 
Alcides  to  Manaus.  What  his  next 
assignment  will  be  — he  does  not 
know.  When  we  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  the  great  sacrifice  he  and  his 
family  were  making,  Fr.  Alcides 


merely  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
told  us  that  it  was  for  the  good  of 
souls  and  the  work  of  the  Church. 

Our  incompetence  in  the  language 
hampered  any  sizeable  conversation 
with  the  Alcides  family  while  in  Ita- 
coatiara. However,  words  were  not 
necessary  in  order  to  fathom  the 
tremendous  self-sacrifice,  love  and 
generosity  of  this  humble  priest  of 
God.  During  these  months  of  inten- 
sive language  study,  we  ask  our 
readers  to  pray  that  our  tongues  may 
be  loosened  and  that  we  may  be  fired 
with  zeal  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
heroic  priest.  IS 


SPRING  IS  THE  TIME  TO  TRAVEL 

Tt’s  been  a long,  hard  winter,  but  Spring  will  soon  be  here.  And  with 

Spring  comes  the  urge  to  travel.  We  have  a suggestion  for  travellers 
interested  in  a complete  change:  Why  not  go  to  Europe? 

We  will  handle  all  the  arrangements  for  you  in  a trip  sponsored  by 
“Canadian  Catholic  Tours”  (a  group  which  includes  representatives  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers.)  We  have  lined  up  for  you  and  your  group 
chaplain  17  days  in  the  great  Catholic  centers  of  Europe — Toledo,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Rome,  Vatican  City,  Fatima,  Lourdes,  Montserrat 
and  Assisi.  We  have  even  applied  for  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 

The  tour  costs  $925.00  per  person.  You  can  pay  $100.00  now  and 
the  rest  over  a period  of  24  months.  The  price  includes  your  round-trip 
economy  fare  on  a DC-8  Jet  Empress,  all  transportation  on  the  Continent, 
first-class  hotels,  two  meals  a day,  sightseeing  tours,  excursions,  transfers, 
taxes  and  gratuities. 

The  flight  leaves  Toronto  on  July  20,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
with  us.  If  you  want  more  information,  write  to  Fr.  Oxley,  SFM., 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


MANY  ARE  CALLED;  FEW  ARE  CHOSEN 

A ccording  to  Father  Boissard  O.S.B.,  these  somewhat  perplexing  words  of 

Our  Lord  can  be  written:  “More  numerous  are  those  called,  less  numerous 
the  elect.” 

This  interpretation  seems  to  fit  into  the  grammar  of  the  Gospel  story,  and 
even  more  so,  into  the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandman,  which  was  told  just 
before.  Besides,  it  seems  more  reasonable  and  satisfying. 

When  Christ  points  to  you,  and  says:  “Come,  follow  Me”,  are  you  free  to 
refuse  His  call?  Is  this  call  of  Our  Lord  to  become  one  of  His  Apostles,  the 
same  as  His  call  to  all  men  to  become  saints? 

I remember  the  time  my  teacher,  Fr.  Marcotte  O.M.I.  asked  his  students 
if  they  knew  what  difference  there  was  between  a precept  and  a counsel.  No 
one  seemed  to  be  able  to  tell  him  the  answer.  Father  then  pointed  out  that  a 
counsel  was  a call  to  one  of  the  secondary  states  of  life,  as  for  example,  the 
call  to  the  three  vows  taken  by  members  of  Religious  Orders,  or  the  call  to  the 
priesthood. 

It  is  obvious  that  Our  Lord’s  call  to  all  men  to  be  saints  is  a precept  which 
we  are  not  free  to  reject,  unless,  of  course,  we  choose  the  eternal  loss  of  our 
soul.  The  call  of  Our  Lord  to  the  priesthood  is  a counsel,  and  for  this  reason 
we  are  not  strictly  obliged  to  accept  it,  since  we  could  still  save  our  souls 
without  becoming  priests. 

The  Spanish  have  a saying:  “A  Dios,  no  le  gusta  ser  servido  a la  fuerza”, 
which  means  that  God  does  not  want  to  force  us  to  obey  Him.  If  this  is  so, 
as  far  as  saving  our  soul,  it  is  even  more  so  when  it  concerns  the  priesthood. 
But  many  young  men  forget  that  His  invitation  to  follow  Him  as  a priest,  is  in 
reality,  just  a higher  degree  of  His  general  call  to  all  men  to  be  saints.  If  He 
has  predestined  you  to  a higher  degree  of  union  with  Him,  would  it  not  be 
foolish  to  reject  this  call?  After  all,  we  are  all  called  to  a life  of  union  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  same  God.  M 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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One  of  the  students  reads  an  address  to  the  Apostolic  Delegate  (front  row,  third 
from  right),  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Sisters'  school. 

THE  SISTERS  ON  THE  HILL 


CLAIR  YAECK,  SFM 

"Detrol  Bowsers?  Power  Points?  — 
These  are  just  a sample  of  the 
new,  strange  words  that  Fathers 
Pelow  and  Geier  heard  when  they 
first  went  to  Sasebo.  They  were 
under  the  impression  that  after  study- 


ing Japanese  they  would  be,  to  some 
extent,  equipped  to  begin  work  in 
their  new  parish.  Now  they  found 
that  they  would  have  to  learn  a new 
vocabulary  if  they  were  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Sisters  up  on  the  hill. 
But  these  priests  and  the  ones  who 
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came  after  them  in  Sasebo,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  worked 
in  Kaise  and  Kawatana,  namely, 
Fathers  Bolger,  McDonald,  McNa- 
mara, Schultz,  Hawkshaw,  Cox  and 
myself,  found  that  it  was  well  worth 
the  effort.  Yes,  we  had  to  learn  a bit 
of  the  Australian  idiom  but  in 
exchange  we  received  the  unfailing 
friendship  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  who  have  their  Mother 
House  in  Sydney,  Australia. 

As  I intimated,  when  Fathers 
Pelow  and  Geier  took  over  the  Sasebo 
parish  in  1953,  they  found  the  Sisters 
already  there  with  a high  school  for 
girls  in  operation.  But  it  hadn’t  been 
easy  for  the  Sisters.  They  had  come 
to  Japan  in  1948  at  the  request  of 
Archbishop  Yamaguchi  of  Nagasaki. 
They  studied  language  for  a year  and 
then  opened  a free  clinic  for  the  poor 
— who  were  very  numerous  in  those 
days  in  the  atom-bombed  city  of 
Nagasaki. 

By  1950  it  was  decided,  again  at 
the  Archbishop’s  request,  to  move  to 
Sasebo  and  open  a school  for  girls. 
However,  opening  a school  in  Japan 
isn’t  easy.  The  first  problem,  and 
sometimes  almost  insurmountable,  is 
land.  In  Sasebo  the  only  land  they 
could  find  was  on  a hill.  Even  to  this 
day  they  are  busy  carving  away  at  the 
hill,  building  retaining  walls,  levelling 
off  the  land  for  extra  building  and 
playground  space.  Then  there  are  the 
legal  complications  attendant  upon 
opening  a school.  Add  to  this  the 
usual  problems  with  architects  and 
contractors,  then  multiply  by  the 
additional  handicap  of  inexperienced 
Sisters  trying  to  deal  with  experienced 


persons  in  a strange  language,  and 
you  have  some  idea  of  the  difficulties 
the  Sisters  had  in  starting  their  school. 
They  decided  to  come  to  Sasebo  in 
1950  but  it  wasn’t  till  March  1952 
that  they  started  their  work  by  taking 
over  the  kindergarten  next  door  to 
the  church.  By  August  1952  they 
were  far  enough  advanced  with  their 
plans  to  call  upon  Archbishop  Yama- 
guchi to  bless  the  corner  stone  for 
“Seiwa”  Girls’  High  School.  (The 
Bishop  himself  had  named  the  school 
“Seiwa”  which  means  “Holy  Peace”. 
No  doubt  he  was  thinking  of  the 
perpetual  peace  he  desired  after 


Fr.  Yaeck  with  graduates  from  Seiwa 
High  School. 
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seeing  the  ravages  of  the  second 
atomic  bomb.)  Finally,  in  April  1953 
school  got  underway  with  four  classes, 
205  pupils  in  all.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
became  associated  with  the  school  by 
giving  talks,  teaching  catechism,  act- 
ing as  advisers  to  the  pupils  and  so 
forth. 

After  they  got  underway  with  the 
high  school  the  Sisters  found  out  that 
more  good  could  be  accomplished  if 
“Seiwa”  had  a junior  high  school  too. 
The  city  permitted  them  to  have  only 
one  classroom  per  grade.  So  they 
merely  used  the  high  school  facilities 
and  started  a junior  high  with  one 
class  in  1954. 

The  first  high  school  graduation 
was  held  in  March  1956  and  the  first 
middle  (or  junior  high)  school  gradu- 
ation took  place  the  following  year. 
(Remember  that  the  Japanese  school 
year  runs  from  April  to  March,  not 
from  September  to  June.)  Now  the 
high  school  can  number  almost  800 
graduates  and  the  middle  school  about 
250.  There  are  at  present  ten  classes 
averaging  fifty  pupils  each. 

Born  Catholics  make  up  about 
10%  of  the  pupils  and  usually  each 
year  a small  number  of  pupils  is 
baptized.  The  Sisters  do  most  of  the 
instructing.  We  just  give  them  a few 
final  instructions,  make  sure  they  are 
coming  to  Mass  on  Sundays  and, 
with  the  Archbishop’s  permission,  per- 
form the  Baptism  ceremonies  at  the 
school  rather  than  at  the  parish 
church.  Actually,  to  date,  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms  has  been  very  small 
at  “Seiwa”  compared  to  similar 
schools  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka  and  other 
large  cities  of  Japan.  The  reason  is  to 


PENNIES 
for  Heaven 


Coppers,  coppers,  coppers,  nothing 
but  coppers.  That  it  what  I thought 
each  time  I looked  at  the  collection  in 
my  tropical  island  parish.  With  the 
hope  of  changing  the  colour  of  the 
collection  from  dull  brown  to  bright 
silver,  I decided  to  horde  all  the  cop- 
pers. After  a short  time,  I discovered 
that  my  scheme  had  had  a very  dif- 
ferent effect— -the  merchants  in  town 
could  no  longer  make  change  — there 
were  practically  no  coppers  in 
circulation. 

However,  we  really  like  coppers.  If 
a large  number  of  people  save  them 
for  us,  our  mission  work  will  be 
helped  in  a remarkable  way. 

Would  you  like  to  help?  Just  write 
for  a Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box.  Of 
course,  we  would  be  most  grateful  if 
you  desired  to  fill  the  little  box  with 
silver  instead  of  copper.  The  Shrine 
is  FREE  for  those  who  want  to  help 
the  Missions  the  EASY  way.  ■ 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 
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be  found  in  the  old  prejudice  against 
Catholics  in  the  Nagasaki  area.  Many 
more  girls  would  be  baptized  if  they 
could  only  secure  their  parents’ 
approval.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
Sisters  tell  us  that  a quarter  of  the 
pupils  attend  special  religion  classes 
held  during  lunch  hour  and  after 
school  hours  for  those  who  wish  to  do 
such  study.  Our  hope  is  that  the 
children  of  the  graduates  will  become 
Catholics  when  it  is  their  turn  to  go 
to  “Seiwa”. 

“Seiwa”  is  not  a parochial  school 
in  the  sense  we  understand  a parochial 
school  in  Canada.  It  is  a private 
school  for  girls.  Its  purpose  is  to 
introduce  pagan  girls  to  the  Church 
and  to  educate  Catholic  girls  who  can 
meet  the  scholastic  requirements.  To 
attract  pagans,  the  school  must  have 
a high  standard.  The  Sisters  in  a 
relatively  short  time  have  built  up  a 
good  reputation  in  the  pagan  com- 
munity. Last  spring,  for  example, 
when  there  was  a shortage  of  appli- 
cants for  some  of  the  best  high 
schools  in  Sasebo,  “Seiwa”  had  to 
turn  away  a third  of  their  applicants. 

Since  the  pupils  come  from  all  over 
the  city  and  neighboring  towns  (I 
know  one  girl  who  commutes  about 
two  hours  by  train  every  day)  the 
Sisters’  work  can  be  classed  as  extra- 
parochial  or  inter-parochial.  Never- 
theless, we  think  of  the  Sisters  as  an 
integral  and  indispensable  part  of  the 
parish.  They  teach  catechism  to  our 
elementary  and  junior  high  school 
children,  almost  all  of  whom  attend 
public  schools.  They  look  after  the 
church  music  for  us.  They  do  our 
sacristy  laundry,  supply  hosts  for 
Holy  Communion  and,  to  get  rather 


mundane  for  a moment,  they  usually 
send  us  down  a big  cake  every  week. 
They  visit  the  sick  after  school  hours 
and  in  general  they  are  always  on 
hand  to  perform  the  extra  little  chores 
that  Sisters  all  over  the  world  end  up 
doing  for  the  Church. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
Sisters  is  this:  They  have  been  carry- 
ing on  their  work  without  a proper 
convent  to  live  in.  For  years  now, 
they  have  been  using  two  classrooms 
of  the  school  for  their  convent.  This 
is  hardly  adequate  or  suitable  as  a 
convent  for  eleven  sisters.  Fortu- 
nately, they  are  building  a new  con- 
vent and  it  should  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
We  hope  that  when  the  new  convent 
is  up  with  its  space  for  postulants, 
that  the  number  of  aspirants  for  the 
Good  Samaritans  will  take  a sudden 
jump.  They  have  only  two  professed 
Japanese  Sisters  now.  They  need 
many  more  if  their  work  is  to  con- 
tinue to  prosper. 

This  is  the  story  then  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Sisters  from  Australia  and 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  from  Canada. 
The  “Good  Sams”,  as  we  affec- 
tionately call  them,  have  done  so 
much  for  us  that  we  thought  we 
would  introduce  them  to  you  so  that 
you  might  include  them  in  the  prayers 
you  offer  for  us.  □ 


A woman  got  on  a bus,  her  arms 
filled  with  bundles.  Her  little  son 
dropped  the  fare  into  the  box,  taking 
pains  to  inform  the  driver: 

“I’m  paying  the  money  because 
Mommy  is  loaded.”  — Micky  Moran. 
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Monsignor  Fraser  stands  before  his  recently  completed  Queen  of  Angels  Church  and 

rectory  in  Osaka,  Japan. 


now  that  the  church  is 


FINISHED  . . . 


Dear  Father  Editor: 

You  and  your  readers  will  be 
pleased  to  see  by  the  enclosed  photo 
that  my  church  of  Our  Lady  Queen 
of  Angels,  to  the  construction  of 
which  you  and  a number  of  mission 
friends  contributed,  has  been  com- 
pleted. I had  the  pleasure  of  celebrat- 
ing the  first  Mass  in  it  at  Christmas, 
midnight  Mass,  which  I offered  for  all 
who  contributed  towards  the  building. 
60  persons  were  present  at  the  Mass, 
40  of  them  received  Communion,  of 
whom  three  were  men  baptized  by  my 


Assistant  on  Christmas  Eve.  A 
hundred  children  came  to  the  Bene- 
diction in  the  afternoon.  Most  of 
them  were  non-Christians,  but  they 
believe  in  God,  and  who  knows  per- 
haps later  in  life  when  they  are 
independent  of  their  pagan  parents 
they  may  become  Christians. 

Now  that  the  church  is  finished,  the 
next  big  work  will  be  to  fill  it  with 
devout  Christians,  and  for  this  I beg 
the  fervent  prayers  of  your  readers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Msgr.  Fraser. 
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THE 

GRAND  OLD 
MAN  OF  THE 
CARRIBEAN 


The  Most  Rev.  Ricardo  Pittini, 
Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
Primate  of  the  Indies,  died  recently  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six. 

His  Excellency  had  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  since  1943  when  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  E.  McRae,  the  Superior 
General  at  that  time,  accepted  a 
Mission  in  the  historic  Archdiocese 
of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  kindly  Archbishop  spent  more 
than  sixty  years  of  priestly  life  in 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  showing 
“ the  way  that  leads  to  God.”  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele,  SFM, ' tells  the  whole 
story  in  the  following  article. 


HARVEY  STEELE,  SFM 

Tn  the  great  Roman  Empire,  all  high- 
way  distances  were  marked  by 
posts  from  Aquilea,  the  second  largest 
Roman  city.  At  the  thirtieth  post  on 
this  Julius  Ceasar  way,  the  town  was 
logically  called  Tricesimo.  During  the 
last  two  thousand  years  this  town  has 


probably  become  famous  for  many 
things,  but  not  least  of  these  is  one 
of  its  own  sons.  Ricardo  Pittini  was 
his  name.  Until  a short  time  ago, 
when  death  called  him,  he  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
Primate  of  the  Indies.  In  the  year 
1893,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  young 
Ricardo  bade  farewell  to  Tricesimo, 
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Italy  and  made  his  way  to  the  New 
World.  During  the  past  sixty-eight 
years  he  has  laboured  in  the 
Americas. 

As  a boy  of  twelve,  Ricardo 
became  fascinated  by  two  books.  One 
told  the  story  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Jesuits  among  the  Indians  of  Para- 
guay while  the  other  dealt  with  the 


life  of  the  great  Discoverer,  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  the  land  he  loved 
so  much,  Santo  Domingo.  “How 
strange  are  the  tricks  of  fate”,  the 
Archbishop  used  to  say,  “that  my  two 
boyish  fancies  should  be  fulfilled.  I 
have  spent  twenty-eight  years  in 
Paraguay  and  almost  the  same  length 
of  time  in  Santo  Domingo.” 
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With  inimitable  good  humour, 
Archbishop  Pittini  would  say  of  him- 
self: “I  am  not  a son  of  thunder  like 
James  and  John  but  a thunder  storm 
had  something  to  do  with  my  birth. 
On  a certain  occasion,  my  father  was 
hunting  wild  goats  in  the  hills  near 
Tricesimo  when  a sudden  thunder 
storm  swept  over  the  countryside.  He 
took  refuge  in  a small  farm  home  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  There, 
he  soon  forgot  about  the  goats.  Like 
a true  Roman,  he  came,  he  saw  and 
he  conquered  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  the  farm  owner.  The  marriage 
took  place  and  here  I am,  in  a sense, 
a son  of  thunder.” 

Archbishop  Pittini  is  a member  of 
the  Salesian  Congregation,  the  second 
largest  religious  organization  for  men 
in  the  Church.  Its  Founder,  St.  John 
Bosco,  died  in  1888.  Five  years  later, 
Ricardo  Pittini  entered  the  Congrega- 
tion. Like  the  Salesian  Founder,  the 
Archbishop  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
poor,  the  humble  and  especially  to  the 
children.  As  he  was  wont  to  say: 
“I  am  a campesino  (farmer)  myself, 
from  the  fields  of  Italy”.  His  kind 
humour  and  gentle  simplicity  endeared 
him  to  the  humble  people  everywhere. 
Yet  he  was  not  a man  who  sought  the 
company  of  the  simple  in  order  to 
avoid  the  more  demanding  com- 
panionship of  the  upper  class.  He  felt 
equally  at  home  in  both  worlds.  His 
ready  wit  and  charm  made  him  one 
of  those  “unforgettable  persons”  in  the 
memories  of  many. 

More  than  most  men,  Archbishop 
Pittini  has  shared  his  life  with  the 
two  extremes  of  human  society.  He 
has  been  at  ease  with  the  heads  of 
States,  diplomats  and  prelates  as  well 


as  with  the  lowly  Chaco  Indians  of 
Paraguay  and  the  poverty-stricken 
‘campesinos’  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. He  has  dined  and  slept  in  the 
palaces  of  the  great  and  in  the  shacks 
of  the  ‘have-nots’.  He  tasted  the  soft, 
luxurious  comforts  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  hard  ground  with  crawling  crea- 
tures in  Indian  homes.  Few  people 
have  adapted  themselves  to  such 
extremes.  Few  priests  have  been  so 
successful  as  missionaries  among  all 
classes. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  ‘son  of  thunder’  from  Tricesimo 
was  ordained  to  the  Holy  Priesthood 
in  distant  Uruguay.  During  the  next 
twenty  - three  years  Father  Pittini 
served  in  the  ranks  of  the  Salesians 
in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  Then,  in 
March,  1922,  the  forty-six  year  old 
priest  was  named  Provincial  of  his 
Congregation  in  these  same  countries. 
“This  appointment  made  possible  my 
boyhood  dreams  of  working  among 
the  Chaco  Indians  and  to  renew  the 
work  which  the  Jesuits  had  begun  150 
years  earlier”,  says  the  Archbishop. 
The  newly  appointed  Provincial  not 
only  travelled  through  the  jungles  of 
Paraguay  but  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a thriving  mission  among  these 
poor  people.  Father  Pittini  had  the 
joy  of  baptising  27  adult  Chacos  prior 
to  being  called  from  his  post. 

From  Chaco,  Paraguay  to  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  is  indeed  an 
abrupt  change.  At  the  age  of  52, 
Father  Pittini  was  named  Provincial 
of  the  Salesians  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  his  first  contact  with  the 
English-speaking  world  and  this  meant 
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"At  the  age  of  58,  Ricardo  Pittini  was  charged  with  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility of  his  life  — the  care  of  more  than  two  million  souls." 


a new  language,  a different  mentality, 
la  new  experience.  It  was  not  easy. 
One  of  his  jobs  was  to  make  the  life 
and  work  of  John  Bosco  (at  that  time 
only  beatified)  better  known.  No 
“Life”  of  the  Saint  had  yet  appeared 
j in  English.  Another  task  was  the 
building  of  the  first  Salesian  seminary 
in  the  U.S.A.,  at  Newton,  N.J.  Spend- 
ing much  of  his  time  among  the 
school  boys,  Father  Pittini  soon 
learned  to  speak  almost  flawless 
English  — no  mean  accomplishment 
after  reaching  the  half  century  mark. 

July  1933  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  next  stage  in  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man.  The  Superior  General 
of  the  Salesians  sent  him  a letter 
which  in  part  said:  “The  Apostolic 
Nuncio  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
President  of  that  country  want  the 
Salesians  to  open  a school,  either  of 
agriculture  or  of  arts  and  trades.  Go 
and  look  things  over,  then  notify  us.” 
Father  Pittini  arrived  in  Santo 
Domingo  on  August  15.  Six  months 
later,  he  decided  to  take  up  resi- 
dence and  began  the  construction  of 
the  first  Salesian  school  and  parish 
in  that  country.  Before  he  had  finished 
the  school,  another  great  change  in 
his  life  came  to  pass.  He  was  named 
Ordinary  of  America’s  first  Archdio- 
cese, that  of  Santo  Domingo.  This 
position  carries  with  it  the  honorary 
title  of  “Primate  of  the  Indies”.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  Minor  in  Santo 
Domingo,  the  oldest  in  the  New 
World,  was  the  scene  of  his  conse- 
cration. 


The  new  Primate  of  the  Indies  was 
familiar  with  Latin  America.  With 
the  exception  of  six  years,  he  had 
spent  his  entire  adult  life  in  that 
cultural  area.  Now,  at  the  age  of  58, 
Ricardo  Pittini  was  charged  with  the 
greatest  responsibility  of  his  life,  the 
care  of  more  than  two  million  souls. 

To  prepare  for  his  episcopal  conse- 
cration, as  well  as  to  visit  some  close 
friends,  Father  Pittini  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  a time.  In  New 
York,  he  visited  Cardinal  Hayes  who 
presented  him  with  his  ring  and 
pectoral  cross.  This  cross  has  been 
used  to  bless  untold  thousands, 
including  many  American  tourists 
who  have  gone  to  Santo  Domingo  to 
visit  its  sites  of  historical  importance. 
Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  site  to 
visit  is  the  venerable  old  cathedral 
where  tourists  frequently  enjoyed  an 
equally  rewarding  visit  with  the 
venerable  Archbishop. 

The  accomplishments  of  Arch- 
bishop Pittini  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  which  he  has  dedicated  to  the 
renewal  of  the  Faith  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Church  in  Santo  Domingo 
would  more  than  fill  the  life  of  an 
average  person.  To  start  with,  the 
Archbishop  had  fewer  than  eighty 
priests  to  care  for  more  than  two 
million  Catholics.  (Ed.  — In  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto  there  are  over 
550  priests  to  care  for  375,000 
souls).  The  crying  need  was  more 
priests.  To  fill  this  need,  he  turned  to 
Spain,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Although  the  number  of  priests  has 
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trebled,  there  is  still  a great  scarcity 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  new 
parishes  have  been  established  and 
religious  institutions  founded.  In 
recent  years,  the  Archdiocese  has 
been  divided  into  five  ecclesiastical 
divisions.  The  responsibility  which 
belonged  to  Archbishop  Pittini  alone 
for  so  many  years  is  now  divided 
between  five  Bishops. 

Over  sixteen  years  ago  the  Arch- 
bishop lost  his  sight  completely.  He 
underwent  different  operations  but  to 
no  avail.  Nevertheless,  he  remained 
active  almost  to  the  end  of  his  86 
years. 

Few  men  of  rank,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  live  as  poorly  and  humbly  as 
did  the  Primate  of  the  Indies.  Less 
than  a dollar  a day  took  care  of  all 
his  needs.  He  had  no  bank  account. 
The  gifts  he  received  were  almost 
immediately  converted  into  works  for 
the  poor. 

A middle-aged  woman,  Juanita  by 
name,  was  his  cook,  servant  and 
general  “fac  totum”  for  many  years. 
The  Archbishop  did  not  smoke  but 
Juanita  did.  She  was  especially  fond 
of  American  cigarettes.  Many  impor- 
tant people  have  been  surprised  at  the 
end  of  their  visits  with  the  Arch- 
bishop when  he  would  ask  for  an 
American  cigarette.  If  the  visitor 
appeared  too  surprised,  he  would 
explain  that  it  was  for  his  cook.  This 
strange  but  simple  request  was  even 
made  to  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

All  his  life,  Archbishop  Pittini  was 
a great  admirer  of  his  fellow 
countryman  from  Genoa,  Christopher 
Columbus.  In  fact,  the  name  of  the 
Discoverer  as  well  as  that  of  his 


famous  ship,  the  “Santa  Maria”,  figure 
in  the  Archbishop’s  coat-of-arms. 
Santo  Domingo  is  the  country  which 
Columbus  loved  and  it  has  meant  just 
as  much  to  Ricardo  Pittini.  He  could 
have  retired  and  returned  to  his  native 
Italy  but  he  desired  to  spend  his  last 
days  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

Like  Columbus,  a dark  shadow  was 
cast  over  his  declining  years.  For 
Columbus,  this  shadow  took  the  form 
of  personal  persecution  and  rejection. 
For  Ricardo  Pittini,  the  shadow  was 
much  more  extensive,  consisting  as  it 
did  in  the  persecution  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  by  a Govern- 
ment which  claimed  to  be  Christian. 
It  was  caused  by  Government  resent- 
ment when  the  Archbishop  dared  to 
reprimand  it  publicly  for  its  unchris- 
tian activities.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  on  last  December  1 0,  this  cloud 
was  lifted  and  Archbishop  Ricardo 
Pittini,  the  Primate  of  the  Indies, 
quietly  went  to  sleep  in  the  Lord.  ■ 


Sometimes  a close  friend  really  is 
when  you  ask  him  for  a loan.  — Walt 
Streightiff. 

A man  came  home  and  saw  his 
children  on  the  front  steps  and  asked 
what  they  were  doing.  “We’re  playing 
church,”  they  answered. 

The  puzzled  father  inquired  further 
and  was  told,  “Well,  we’ve  already 
sung,  prayed  and  preached,  and  now 
we’re  outside  on  the  steps  smoking.” 
— Santa  Fe  Mag. 
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Missionary  priest. 

/// 

AFTER  SERVING  IN  THE 
Dominican  Republic,  he  was  _ 

FOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  A PROFESSOR  in  the  SEMINARY. 

in  1955.  Father  Moylan  became 
the  first  Regional  superior  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  Mission-, 

- and  as  Pastor  of  cabauan 
Parish  on  the  island  of  LEYTE, 

HE  HAS  RESTORED  THE  ALMOST- 

RUINED  Church  there  ■ 


A SKETCH  OF  A 

SCARBORO  FATHER 
WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


MAGELLAN'S 
CROSS,  ON  THE 
NEARBY  ISLAND 

of  CEBU  — 

COMMEMORATES 
THE  FIRST  MASS 
CELEBRATED  ON 
PHILIPPINE 
SOIL  / 


BOTH  AS  SUPERIOR  OF  THE 

Mission  and  as  Pastor  of 
a Parish  FATHER  MOYLAN 
IS  ALWAYS  noping  for 

MORE  PRIESTS  TO  relieve 


THE  EVEP-CPiriCAL  SITUATION . 


A 


Fr.  Rene  St.  Germain  demonstrates  Fr. 
Courtright's  problem. 


The  number 
that  did  eat 

GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 
HPhe  chapel  in  Vicentillo  is  both  the 
pride  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
settlement.  It  was  built  some  years 
ago,  but  as  yet  has  no  windows,  doors, 
altar  or  benches.  The  floor,  made  of 
cement,  was  laid  a few  years  ago  only 
with  the  greatest  of  difficulties,  since 
everything  had  to  be  carried  by  hand, 
or  on  mule-back  up  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  hills  leading  to  this  isolated 
spot. 


Unlike  many  other  places  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  no  outside  dona- 
tions were  sought  to  help  defray  the 
cost  of  construction.  There  are 
enough  people  of  good-will  and  means 
in  Vicentillo  to  do  the  job  alone.  In 
size,  of  course,  the  chapel  measures 
up  to  a good-sized  living  room,  but 
this  seems  slightly  inadequate  for  the 
300  persons  who  crowd  into  it  when- 
ever Holy  Mass  is  celebrated  there. 
Of  these  300,  nearly  one-half  are  able 
to  receive  the  Sacraments  and  invari- 
ably do  so,  even  if  it  means  waiting 
for  hours  to  go  to  Confession. 

The  hour  at  which  Mass  should 
begin,  although  not  fixed,  is  generally 
presumed  to  be  about  8:00  A.M. 
Unlike  the  clock-watching  Canadians, 
our  fellow  Catholics  in  the  West 
Indies  watch  the  sun  rising  high  in 
the  sky  and  can  tell  by  the  heat  when 
it  is  time  for  church.  Instead  of  a 
bell  to  summon  the  faithful,  a giant 
sky-rocket  is  fired  off  long  before 
Mass  and  it’s  echo  carries  across  the 
hills  and  through  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  cacao  groves  which  surround  the 
hamlet. 

By  8:00  A.M.  a fair  number  of 
people  have  gathered  in  small  groups 
outside  the  dainty  wooden  chapel,  and 
inside  the  building  is  packed  with  a 
perspiring  wall  of  humanity,  patiently 
waiting  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice  to 
begin,  as  the  stragglers  go  to  Confes- 
sion in  one  corner.  On  a small,  low 
kitchen  table  everything  is  laid  out  for 
Mass,  but  there  is  one  problem  facing 
the  celebrant.  He  has  heard  the  Con- 
fessions of  several  penitents  the 
evening  previous  to  the  Divine  Sacri- 
fice, and  must  try  to  estimate  the 
number  of  people  desirous  of  receiv- 
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ing  Holy  Communion.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  this  would  not  be  too 
difficult,  but  the  circumstances  are 
most  unusual.  Not  everyone  who 
goes  to  Confession  feels  bound  to 
receive  Communion,  since  many  can- 
not return,  or  are  unwilling  to  wait 
too  long.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  Baptisms  to  perform  right 
after  the  Mass,  and  of  these  a certain 
percentage  will  be  made  up  of  dying 
babies.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  greatest  number  of  those 
present  to  begin  Mass  immediately. 
Hardly  anyone  has  eaten  despite  the 
new  laws  governing  Eucharistic  fast- 
ing and  about  75%  of  the  congrega- 
tion are  praying  that  they  will  be 
released  from  their  steam  bath  as 
quickly  as  possible  before  they  faint 
from  the  heat  and  the  resulting 
exhaustion. 

As  is  usual  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  num- 
ber of  children  present  at  Mass 
frequently  exceeds  that  of  the  adults 
and  since  they  are  more  accustomed 
to  being  outside,  under  the  shade  of  a 
laurel  tree  or  cooling  themselves  in 
some  mountain  stream,  than  being  in 
an  over-crowded  room,  they  become 
very  restless  at  the  delay.  Some  take 
sick  when  kept  waiting  too  long,  and 
are  liable  to  cause  unpleasant  delays 
until  the  brooms  of  the  good  ladies 
can  clear  up  the  reason  for  the  delay. 
That  is  why  8:00  A.M.  is  thought  to 
be  the  most  strategic  moment  for 
beginning  Mass  since  it  is  neither  too 
early  for  the  stragglers  who  live  five 
miles  away,  or  too  late  for  those  who 
are  fasting.  Thus,  the  celebrant  of 
the  Mass  must  place  an  approximate 
number  of  altar  breads  in  the 


ciborium  and  hope  that  he  is  near 
enough  to  the  actual  number  of  com- 
municants to  avoid  breaking  the 
Sacred  Species  into  smaller  particles. 
He  can,  however,  err  by  excess  and 
place  so  many  altar  breads  in  the 
ciborium  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
consume  them  in  the  event  that  they 
exceed  the  number  of  communicants. 

Mass  finally  begins  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  energetic  singing  by  the 
whole  congregation.  This  singing 
continues  during  the  entire  time 
needed  for  the  Mass,  the  distribution 
of  Holy  Communion  and  thanksgiv- 
ing after  Mass.  Men,  women  and 
children  literally  touch  the  celebrant’s 
elbows  as  he  tries  to  move  across  the 
makeshift  altar  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  with  the  perspiration  pouring 
down  freely  from  his  face  and  hands. 
The  singing  is  deafening  but  also  very 
edifying.  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
sublime  but  arduous  function  of  feed- 
ing these  fervent  souls  with  the  Body 
of  Our  Saviour,  an  ominous  sound 
is  heard.  At  first  it  is  only  a murmur 
coming  from  a distance  and  then  it  is 
a roar  — of  singing,  laughter  and 
voices  of  happy  children  and  their 
chiding  parents,  urging  them  to  hurry 
before  it  is  too  late.  Too  late?  The 
celebrant  glances  up  and  irreverently 
gasps  as  he  realizes,  without  being 
told,  that  the  outer-suburbanites  are 
just  now  arriving  and  will  all  wish  to 
receive  Holy  Communion. 

Quick  thinking  and  rapid  calcula- 
tion is  called  for  at  this  point.  Are 
all  of  these  good  souls  to  be  denied 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  the  Bread 
of  Heaven  just  because  they  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  where 
the  sun  rises  later  and  who  have  mis- 
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judged  the  time  of  Mass  as  a result? 
The  celebrant  pauses  for  a moment, 
turns  around  to  the  altar  and  counts 
up  the  number  of  consecrated  Hosts 
still  remaining.  How  many  are  there 
left?  Maybe  15  at  the  most.  But 
what  is  of  equal  importance  is  the 
actual  number  of  stragglers  who  are 
going  to  receive.  Inside  the  chapel 
the  singing  goes  on  like  the  roar  of 
the  ocean,  while  outside,  a large  num- 
ber of  less  pious  souls  are  smoking, 
talking,  and  politely  waiting  for  the 
Baptism  of  their  godchildren  to  take 
place.  The  overall  noise  and  confu- 
sion makes  it  impossible  to  find  out 
how  many  are  still  left  without  Holy 
Communion,  unless  of  course  the 
celebrant  begins  to  bellow  like  a 
sergeant  major  above  the  din,  clasping 
the  ciborium  in  his  hands  as  he  does 
so. 

Respect  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
can  only  be  shown  by  exercising  great 
restraint  under  such  conditions.  The 
15  Hosts  are  broken  into  smaller  and 
smaller  particles,  and  before  the  eyes 
of  the  celebrant  there  flashes  the  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lord  breaking  the  five 
loaves  into  particles  as  He  fed  the 
5,000  men,  not  counting  the  women 
and  children.  Unlike  the  Gospel 
story,  there  were,  however,  no  frag- 
ments left  to  be  gathered  up  but  the 
number  that  did  eat  was  60.  ■ 


The  most  combustible  wood  is  a 
chip  on  the  shoulder. 

What  often  keeps  a man  from 
making  a fast  buck  is  a slow  horse.  — 
Jules  Henry  Marr. 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Musical  instruments  are  needed  for 
our  Seminary  band.  The  young  men  i 
prefer  saxophones,  clarinets  and  per- 
cussion instruments.  Help  them  strike 
up  the  band. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new  mis- 
sionary in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000.  We  have 
already  received  many  donations  but 
more  money  is  needed. 

A new  parish  church  is  under  con- 
struction in  Hinundayan,  Philippine 
Islands.  Father  Anthony  Martin,  the 
pastor,  tells  us  that  the  building  is  1 
far  advanced  but  $2,000  are  still 
needed  to  complete  the  roof.  Join 
the  roof-raising  campaign. 

A half-finished  chapel  in  honour  of  I 
Blessed  Martin  of  Porres  in  the  parish 
of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic,  will 
remain  that  way  unless  some  kind 
friends  send  $3,000  to  Father  Robert 
Hymus,  SFM,  with  which  to  complete 
it. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


Scarhoro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Father  “Pat”  Kelly  sends  us  another  interesting  story  from  his  parish  of 
Anahawan  in  the  Philippines.  It  seems  that  a well-to-do  man  from  one  of  the 
mission  stations  was  brought  to  the  central  town  for  medical  attention  and  died 
there  without  receiving  the  Sacraments.  The  failure  to  call  Father  Kelly  to  his 
side  was  all  the  more  serious  since  the  man  was  known  to  be  a bad  actor. 
He  had  never  been  one  to  go  to  church  and  was  generally  described  by  the 
people  as  being  a “drunkard  and  gambler”.  During  Father  Gillis’  time  in  the 
parish,  this  man  had  publicly  joked  about  the  Church’s  laws  regarding  burial. 
Being  wealthy,  his  body  was  embalmed  with  the  intention  of  putting  on  a real 
display  with  an  impressive,  first-class  funeral. 

Father  Kelly  expressed  his  disappointment  at  not  having  been  called  to 
attend  the  man  before  his  death.  Fearing  some  complications  because  of  this, 
the  family  sent  a delegation  to  make  funeral  arrangements  with  the  priest. 
Father  explained  that  he  could  not  grant  Christian  burial  because  the  man 
had  publicly  rejected  the  Church  and  had  died  unrepentant.  The  delegation 
agreed  with  the  decision.  However,  it  was  followed  by  several  more  dele- 
gations. The  “big”  argument  brought  forth  by  each  delegation  was  the  fact 
that  they  would  pay  the  full  price  of  the  funeral  with  cash.  They  agreed  that 
his  life  on  earth  hadn’t  been  the  best  but  what  matter  if  they  had  the  money 
for  the  burial.  To  make  a long  story  short,  he  was  not  given  Christian  burial. 
One  good  result,  many  people  have  taken  the  refusal  to  heart  and  are  making 
sure  that  the  priest  is  called  when  someone  is  in  danger  of  death. 

With  the  Lenten  season  starting,  this  little  story  should  remind  us  that 
there  is  no  easy  way  to  save  our  souls.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  done  with 
mere  money.  Something  more  sturdy  and  lasting,  like  prayer,  penance  and 
good  works  are  needed. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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BIG  DAY 

AT  THE 

SOUTH 

END 

The  south  end  of  the 
Bahamian  island  of 
Eleuthera  is  a great  place 
for  swimming  or  picnicing, 

I but  it  is  a poor  place  to 
look  for  excitement. 

One  thing  that  does  cause 
a stir  though  is  a visit  of 
the  Grey  Sisters  from 
Rock  Sound.  Their  calls 
on  the  poor  and  sick 
people  in  these  southern 
missions  being  rare  mo- 
ments of  excitement  and 
an  example  of  Christian 
Charity.  ES 
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mission 


(Scarboro)  Father  James  Walsh, 
SFM,  of  Toronto  and  Father  Roderick 
MacNeil,  SFM,  of  Glace  Bay,  N.S., 
left  Canada  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  last  January.  Father  Walsh 
had  previously  worked  for  fifteen 
years  in  that  country  but  has  been  in 
Canada  with  the  Society’s  Promotion 
Department  for  the  past  few  years. 
Father  MacNeil  has  worked  for  seven 
years  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  ■ 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  of  Charlottetown, 
P.E.I.;  Rev.  Philip  Kennedy,  SFM,  of 
Toronto  and  Rev.  John  Gomes,  SFM, 
of  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  have 
completed  special  studies  in  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  culture,  under 
the  guidance  of  Monsignor  Tillich  in 
Cuernavaca,  Mexico.  They  are  now 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  begin 
their  missionary  careers.  ■ 

The  four  young  priests  who  will 
complete  their  theological  studies  in 
June  have  been  given  their  mission 
assignments  by  the  Superior  General 
of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  Very  Rev.  Francis  M.  Die- 
mert,  SFM.  These  appointments  will 
be  effective  next  October.  Father 
Longard  A.  MacLean,  SFM,  of  Anti- 
gonish,  N.S.,  and  Father  Charles  J. 
Gervais,  SFM,  of  Aylmer,  Ontario, 
will  go  to  the  Island  of  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines.  Father  J.  Ambrose  Mac- 
Kinnon, SFM,  and  Father  Ronald  J. 
MacFarlane,  SFM,  have  been  named 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  ■ 


(AIF)  The  Chief  Justice  of  Japan, 
speaking  at  a meeting  of  judges  which 
had  been  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  problems  of  young 
people,  insisted  on  the  need  for 
moral  education  during  childhood. 
He  declared  that  the  continuous  and 
disturbing  increase  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  Japan  is  due  to  this  lack  of 
moral  education  among  the  young 
people.  He  urged  the  judicial  authori- 
ties to  provide  this  type  of  education 
because  Japanese  youth,  in  recent 
years,  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  great  cultural,  ideological 
and  social  confusion.  The  result  has 
been  a social  tendency  among  young 
people  to  ignore  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others.  ■ 

(CCC)  Mr.  Romeo  Maione,  past 
international  president  of  the  Young 
Christian  Workers,  compared  condi- 
tions in  Brazil  today  to  those  which 
existed  in  Canada  50  years  ago. 
Workers  live  in  poverty,  even  in  ultra- 
modern cities  like  Brasilia.  Social 
legislation  to  help  the  workers  is  not 
being  implemented.  He  described 
Canadians  and  Americans  as  victims 
of  “collective  brainwashing”  and 
censured  the  press  for  emphasizing 
certain  aspects  of  the  news,  thus  pre- 
senting a false  picture:  “For  example, 
the  U.S.  businessmen  have  exploited 
the  Cubans  for  years.  There  was 
complete  social  misery  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Cuba.  This  was  the 
trouble  — not  Communism.”  B 
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The  author,  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil,  SFM,  now 
stationed  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  is 
pictured  at  the  time  he  was  guiding  his 
outboard  around  his  Philippine  mission. 


"ULAHIPAN 


RODERICK  MACNEIL,  SFM 
T Tlahipan  is  simply  the  name  given 
^to  a centipede  in  the  Philippine 
; Islands.  It  does  not  likely  have  as 

Imany  legs  as  the  name  indicates.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  verify  the 
exact  number  of  legs  it  possesses 
because  the  little  appendages  are  not 
I visible  when  the  insect  is  in  a position 
that  renders  it  safe  to  draw  near  and 
count.  However,  it  is  definite  that  he 
is  well  supplied  with  requisites  for 
locomotion. 

Aside  from  his  poisonous  sting,  the 
j most  striking  characteristic  of  this 
fellow  is  his  toughness  and  indepen- 
j dent  attitude.  If  you  cover  a centi- 
pede with  a shoe  and  back  it  with 
170  pounds,  you  will  see  him  run  off 
as  soon  as  the  shoe  is  removed.  If 
you  cut  him  with  some  instrument, 
the  sections  move  away  in  different 


directions.  Even  when  cut  into  several 
pieces,  most  of  the  segments  will  run 
away  and  those  which  do  not,  wriggle. 

In  the  Philippines,  there  are  at 
least  two  types  of  “ulahipans”.  The 
red  variety  is  quite  large,  measuring 
almost  eight  inches  in  length  and  two 
inches  in  width,  counting  their  legs. 
The  yellowish-brown  centipede  is 
smaller  but  equally  poisonous.  It  is 
usually  four  or  five  inches  long. 

This  creature  is  built  m well- 
defined  sections,  practically  all  of 
which  possess  a pair  of  legs.  I believe 
the  mouth  has  teeth  of  some  kind. 
However,  the  tail  is  more  formidable 
since  it  bears  two  horns  or  pincers. 
These  are  generally  a little  more  than 
an  inch  in  length  and  are  the  reason 
for  his  supreme  independence.  Like 
the  skunk,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
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wander  among  mountain  lions  know- 
ing that  he  is  the  proud  owner  of  a 
weapon  which  even  they  would 
respect. 

I have  killed  a large  number  of 
these  insects  in  my  house  in  Liloan 
and  have  been  bitten  or  stung  on 
several  occasions.  All  the  bites, 
except  one,  were  insignificant.  As  a 
result  of  that  one,  my  arm  was  numb 
for  two  weeks  and  badly  swollen  for 
seven  or  eight  days.  Five  months 
later,  I could  still  see  the  marks  of 
the  two  horns  on  my  arm. 

Although  the  “ulahipan”  resembles 
a train  of  armoured  cars,  it  is  flexible 
at  the  joints.  Each  section  of  its  body 
is  covered  with  a beetle-like  casing. 
When  in  a hurry,  he  travels  with  a 
snaky  motion  as  well  as  with  the 
regular  foot  motion.  His  legs  can 
move  with  such  rapidity  when 
alarmed  that  they  seem  to  disappear. 
It  is  a bit  startling  to  see  a creature, 
two  inches  wide,  suddenly  transform 
into  a lightning-swift,  dust-raising,  red 
streak,  less  than  an  inch  in  width. 
The  centipede  is  comparatively  heavy, 
due  to  its  shiny  armour.  If  a light 
person  were  to  jump  on  him  while 
moving  forward,  he  would  feel  the 
same  sensation  as  if  he  had  landed 
on  a pencil.  The  insect  would  not  be 
crushed  but  would  simply  roll. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  our  friend, 
the  “ulahipan”,  are  old  lumber,  rock 
piles,  foundations  and  especially  the 
damp  ground  beneath  planks.  How- 
ever, since  they  also  enjoy  rummaging 
inside  the  old  bamboo  stalks  of  the 
houses,  they  are  always  dangerous  for 
humans.  In  my  estimation,  the  centi- 
pede reigns  supreme  as  the  insect  to 
be  avoided  in  tropical  countries.  B 


HOLY 

SMOKEI 

T)ort  Mourant  is  not  a port  although 
it  is  near  the  muddy  coastal  waters 
of  British  Guiana.  This  village  is  the 
centre  of  one  of  Scarboro’s  four 
parishes  in  Guiana.  Father  “Frank” 
Thornley  of  Toronto  has  been  Pastor 
there  for  some  time. 

In  Port  Mourant,  the  parish  house 
is  only  a few  yards  from  the  main 
highway.  The  church  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  is  immediately  behind  the 
residence.  Further  back  are  two 
sprawling  school  buildings.  The  entire 
plant  is  constructed  of  wood  and 
presents  a strong  temptation  for  any 
little  flame  with  dreams  of  greatness 
burning  it  up.  An  old  cemetery, 
which  flanks  the  entire  length  of  the 
property,  gives  an  eerie  appearance  to 
the  place  by  night. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Father 
Thornley  was  very  disturbed  by  a 
strange  visitor  at  2:00  a.m.  He  was 
a young  man  with  a wild  appearance 
but  his  story  was  wilder  still.  Speak- 
ing with  a sense  of  urgency  and  mys-  J 
tery,  he  told  how  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
commissioned  him  to  break  into  the 
Lutheran  church,  which  order  he  had 
already  fulfilled.  Now,  because  of 
heavenly  revelations,  he  was  going  to 
set  fire  to  the  Catholic  church. 
According  to  him,  the  ministers  of 
God  had  betrayed  their  trust  and 
he  had  been  sent  to  punish  them. 
— Good-night,  Fa,  pleasant  dreams. 
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Father  Robert  J.  Hymus,  SFM,  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in 
1939.  He  founded  Scarboro’s  Mission 
in  Santo  Domingo  in  1943  and  has 
worked  in  that  country  since  then 
except  for  three  years  which  he  spent 
as  Superior  of  the  Society’s  Novitiate. 

Father  was  Regional  Superior  of  the 
Dominican  Mission  for  a five  year 
period. 

I REMEMBER 


T remember  a place  in  Toronto  called  “Sunnyside”.  It  was  a beach 
area  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario.  A good  mile  of  twelve-foot  board 
walk  stretched  along  its  shore.  There  was  a merry-go-round  and  other 
amusements.  It  was  the  days  of  a nickel  ice-cream  cone  and  “free 
street  cars”  that  took  me  there  without  charge.  A whole  day  at  the 
beach.  What  fun! 

I remember  when  you  could  count  the  number  of  automobiles  on 
our  street  on  one  hand.  My  friend’s  father  bought  a McLaughlin 
Buick  touring  car.  There  were  shiny  leather  spring-filled  seats,  a fold- 
back  canvas  top,  a big  bulb  of  a horn  and  a pump  to  put  air  pressure 
in  the  gasoline  tank.  How  I used  to  stand  around  all  Sunday,  hoping 
the  owner  would  invite  me  to  take  a ride  with  the  family. 

I remember  too,  the  wide-eyed  silent  pleading  eyes  of  many  little 
Dominican  boys  as  they  saw  my  new  jeep  arrive  at  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  I remember  the  happy  shouts  of  joy  each 
time  I took  those  poor  native  children  for  a ride  around  the  park  or 
to  the  beach  on  the  Caribbean. 

How  happy  and  privileged  I am  to  have  been  born  and  brought  up 
in  prosperous  Canada;  how  sad  when  I see  poverty  in  the  faces  of  less 
fortunate  youngsters;  how  happy  and  privileged,  as  a mission  priest,  to 
bring  some  joy  to  other  boys  in  underprivileged  lands. 

Remember  your  own  happy  and  privileged  childhood  and,  in 
gratitude,  do  what  you  can  to  help  the  missionary  make  the  children 
of  mission  lands  happy  too.  H 

ROBERT  HYMUS,  SFM 
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A t the  door  of  this  ancient  church, 
^ now  in  ruins,  one  of  the  Spanish 
“conquistadores”  desired  to  be  buried 
upright,  so  that  all  who  entered  might 
step  over  him.  He  thought  this  was  a 
most  laudable  way  to  express  his 
humility. 

It  does  not  appeal  to  most  people 
to  leave  monuments  to  their  humility 
but  it  does  impress  them  to  realize 
that  their  Charity  can  be  effective  in 


A 

MONUMENT 

TO 

HUMILITY 

this  world  even  when  they  have  gone 
beyond  it. 

This  can  be  done  by  contributing  to 
the  following  Burses  which  go  to 
support  the  charitable  works  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society: 


St.  Ann’s  Burse  $1,451.50 

Blessed  Sacrament  Burse 

No.  2 $ 816.73 

St.  Christopher’s  Burse $ 408.45 

Jesuit  Martyrs’  Burse  - $ 675.23 
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,r"Phere  is  a dark  side  and  a bright 
side  to  making  out  one’s  last  will 
and  testament.  But  it  is  always  a 
great  consolation  to  know  that  by 
means  of  your  own  last  will  you  can 
help  in  fulfilling  that  of  Christ:  “Go 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.” 


The  boy  in  this  picture  wants  to  be 
a priest,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  start  his  studies  because  of  finan- 
cial difficulties.  Many  young  Cana- 
dians also  want  to  be  priests  — in  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  but  some 
of  them  have  financial  problems. 

Help  them  and  help  yourself  by 
remembering  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  your  will. 
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EDITORIAL 


Not  Yet 

Tt  seems  that  some  writers  are  tolling  the  bells  for  the  Christian 
-*■  missionaries.  They  claim  that  the  missions  have  failed  because, 
after  so  many  centuries  of  Christianity,  ‘democracy’  is  still  not 
found  in  every  country;  because  ideal  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
do  not  exist  everywhere  — nor  do  good  habits  of  mental  hygiene  — 
nor  does  100%  literacy  — nor  have  all  other  social  problems  been 
solved. 

To  write  in  this  manner  is  like  condemning  a football  team 
because  it  cannot  give  a laudable  exhibition  of  ballet.  After  all, 
each  group  within  the  human  society  has  been  organized  for  some 
definite  purpose.  No  reasonable  person  expects  any  group  to 
dedicate  itself  wholeheartedly  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  one 
for  which  it  was  established. 

Christ  Himself  did  not  try  to  correct  all  the  social  evils  of 
His  day.  Nor  did  He  commission  His  Apostles  to  do  so.  In  fact, 

His  orders  to  them  were:  “Go,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I 
have  commanded  you.  ...”  Of  course,  we  do  know  that  if  the 
individual  and  society  did  sincerely  attempt  to  put  Christ’s  teachings 
into  practice,  many  of  the  other  problems  would  solve  themselves. 

To  have  accomplished  what  some  people  think  the  Christian 
missionaries  should  have  accomplished  down  through  the  centuries 
would  have  required  armies  of  medical  men,  lawyers,  psychiatrists, 
social  workers,  etc.,  as  well  as  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 

The  Church  has  never  had  such  armies  nor  such  wealth  at  her 
disposal.  Although,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  did  very  well  in 
a material  and  social  way  with  very  limited  means.  Has  anyone 
ever  figured  out  the  number  of  hospitals,  clinics,  schools,  etc.  the 
Church  has  established  over  the  centuries? 

The  missionary  effort  cannot  be  said  to  be  a failure  because  the 
world  is  not  yet  Christian.  The  missionaries  fulfilled  their  mission 
and  purpose  by  doing  what  they  could  to  preach  the  word  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world.  The  acceptance  of  His  way  of  life  is  up  to 
the  free  will  of  each  individual.  God  will  force  no  man  to  accept 
it.  Nor  will  the  missionary. 

Whether  the  world  agrees  or  not,  the  missionary’s  duty  is  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  belongs  to  him  to  give  direction  to  man’s 
life  — to  give  meaning  to  his  existence.  ■ 

John  Gault1,  SFM 
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Fr.  Patrick  Kelly,  SFM,  sings  along  with  his  enthusiastic  Filipino  carolers. 

Sing! 

Magsaysay  Troubadours 


Sing! 


Patrick  J.  Kelly,  SFM 


/^ertain  customs  are  common  to 
'^many  countries  but  their  detailed 
expression  generally  varies  according 
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A shopkeeper  in  Anahawon  gives  a generous  donation  to  Fr.  Kelly  and  his  troubadours. 

* ■ — ~ y - ‘ j I 

to  conditions  in  each  land.  The  sing- 
ing of  Christmas  carols  is  such  a 
custom.  In  countries  like  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  this  Yuletide  sing- 
ing begins  shortly  before  the  feast  and 
ends  abruptly  after.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  however,  this  custom  takes  on 
the  importance  of  a full  scale  project. 
Actually,  in  Anahawan,  the  carolers 
continue  to  visit  and  sing  till  every 
home,  even  those  which  are  lost  in  the 
mountains,  has  received  them. 

The  purpose  of  caroling  in  the 
Philippines  is  to  raise  money  for  some 
parish  endeavour.  For  instance,  in 
Hinundayan  and  St.  Bernard,  new 
churches  are  being  built  while  in 
Cabalian  renovations  are  being  made. 

Our  special  project  in  Anahawan  is 
the  construction  of  a priest’s  rectory 
or  “convento”. 

No  one  is  safe  from  the  carolers 
once  they  start  on  their  merry  way. 

It  matters  little  who  enters  the  parish 
during  this  time  of  year,  he  will  most 
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certainly  be  serenaded  by  the  singers 
and  will  be  expected  to  show  his 
appreciation  in  some  tangible  manner. 

Anahawan  prides  itself  with  some- 
| thing  special  in  the  line  of  a carol 

!j  choir.  In  the  days  when  there  was  no 

|j  resident  priest  in  the  town,  the  Mayor, 
Roman  de  Jesus,  decided  to  build  a 
church.  After  starting  the  project,  he 
found  himself  running  low  on  money, 
j He  hit  upon  the  idea  of  forming  a 
group  of  carolers.  Once  formed,  the 
I group  consisted  of  the  Mayor  and 

I!  other  town  officials,  the  district  Super- 

l visor  of  schools,  teachers,  policemen 
: and  others.  At  the  time,  the  President 

of  the  Philippines  was  the  famous 
Ramon  Magsaysay.  He  was  a well 
liked  and  energetic  man.  The  group, 
considering  itself  also  well  liked  and 
energetic,  adopted  the  name  “Magsay- 
say Troubadours”.  Every  Christmas 
since  then  they  have  caroled  to  raise 
money  for  the  church.  It  is  not  quite 
complete  yet  but  this  is  due,  not  to  the 


lack  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
people  but  simply  to  their  poverty.  The 
building,  in  its  present  state,  is  indeed 
a credit  to  the  faithful  of  Anahawan 
who  have  worked  for  many  years, 
without  discouragement,  to  possess 
their  own  place  of  worship. 

When  we  reorganized  the  group 
this  year  it  was  decided  that  I should 
accompany  it  in  its  wanderings.  This 
was  considered  necessary  since  a new 
project  has  been  added  to  the 
unfinished  one  — namely  the  con- 
struction of  a residence.  At  present, 
I am  living  in  a rented  house  but  the 
owner  will  need  it  before  the  end  of 
this  year.  This  means  that  the  new 
house,  which  will  cost  about  20,000 
pesos  ($6,000)  must  be  started  in 
June. 

By  the  time  all  the  carolers  had 
gathered  we  had  a saxophone,  a clari- 
net, two  banjos,  a few  guitars  and 
many  vocal  cords.  A band  master 
was  chosen  before  starting  the  rehear- 
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"The  purpose  of  caroling  in  the  Philippines  is  to  raise  money  for  some 
parish  project.  . . . Our  special  project  in  Anahawan  is  a rectory". 


sals.  One  of  the  songs  spoke  of  the 
glories  of  the  town  of  Anahawan. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  shorn  of  one  of 
its  glories  last  November.  The  lyrics 
had  always  boasted  of  the  fact  that 
the  town  had  never  been  hit  by  a 
typhoon.  It  can  no  longer  do  so. 

The  caroling  started  on  December 
16th.  Most  of  the  serenading  had  to 
be  done  at  night  time  since  the  men 
must  attend  to  their  work  during  the 
day.  At  each  house  a song  was  sung 
while  the  priest  entered  to  talk  with 
the  family.  After  this  song,  a caroler 
would  shout  out  in  the  Visayan  lan- 
guage: “Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  So 
and  So  — for  the  arrival  of  the  new 
convento.”  Then,  another  song  would 
be  sung.  Inside,  the  people  would 
give  what  they  could  and  even  when 
they  could  afford  nothing  they  would 
promise  to  make  a donation  later. 

Being  a fund-raising  project,  there 
are  different  classes  of  songs.  The 
ordinary  class  is  sung  to  those  who 
give  anything  under  five  pesos.  The 
second  class  effort  is  made  for  a dona- 
tion of  from  five  to  twenty.  If  some- 
one gives  more  than  twenty  pesos 
then  he  is  treated  to  all  the  trimmings 
of  a first  class  serenade. 

In  Anahawan,  four  of  the  stores  are 
owned  and  operated  by  Chinese.  As 
a group,  they  are  the  richest  people  in 
town.  Of  these  four,  one  is  looked 
upon  as  the  leader.  In  any  campaign, 
he  sets  the  pattern  for  the  others.  For 
this  reason  we  arranged  to  visit  him 


first.  After  singing  the  introductory 
carol,  he  invited  all  to  enter  his  home 
where  he  served  special  drinks.  Hav- 
ing manifested  his  hospitality,  he 
handed  me  fifty  pesos.  Of  course,  this 
called  for  an  extra-special  or  “long 
playing”  carol.  Perhaps  he  enjoyed 
the  singing  or  perhaps  he  just  wanted 
to  buy  us  off  because  after  ten  min- 
utes of  this  preferred  treatment  he 
gave  me  another  ten  pesos.  No  mat- 
ter, his  generous  donation  was  much 
appreciated.  All  the  more  so  since  the 
other  Chinese  merchants  would  take 
their  cue  from  him. 

This  year,  the  caroling  brought  in 
about  twenty-five  hundred  pesos.  In 
giving  this  much  the  people  really 
made  a sacrifice.  Still  we  are  far  from 
the  twenty  thousand  pesos  needed  for 
the  project.  Who  knows?  Perhaps 
some  good  friends  in  Canada  may 
hear  in  their  dreams  the  Anahawan 
band  master  cry,  “Sing!  Magsaysay 
Troubadours,  Sing!”  If  so,  then  they 
are  being  caroled  “for  the  arrival  of 
the  new  convento”  in  this  Philippine 
town.  M 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Francis  Beal,  who  died  recently  in 
Lasalette,  Ont.  Mr.  Beal  was  a 
brother  of  Fr.  Lawrence  Beal, 
SFM,  now  stationed  in  Scarboro’s 
mission  on  the  Bahama  Islands. 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


Come 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


PHILIPPINE  HOLY  WEEK 


T Tolv  Week  and  Easter  is  a busy  time  for  priests  all  over  the  world.  This  is 
due  to  the  long  ceremonies  and  the  preparations  which  precede  them,  as 
well  as  to  the  large  number  of  confessions.  Most  devout  Catholics  desire  to 
j receive  Holy  Communion  at  this  time. 

In  some  places,  still  other  duties  increase  the  Holy  Week  burden.  For 
instance,  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have  developed  many  particular  customs 
to  celebrate  which  they  put  into  practice  during  this  most  holy  season  of  the 
year.  In  many  towns  and  villages,  all  during  lent,  the  people  sing  the  history 
of  the  Passion  in  their  own  language  in  preparation  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter. 

In  Holy  Week,  the  stations  of  the  cross  are  frequently  made  in  the  streets 
of  the  town.  The  people  prepare  the  various  stations  before  their  homes. 
Twelve  men  are  selected  to  assist  at  all  the  Holy  Week  ceremonies.  These 
twelve  are  known  as  “apostles”.  They  also  serve  as  a guard  for  the  Blessed 
I Sacrament  during  Holy  Thursday  night. 

After  the  ceremonies  for  Good  Friday,  there  are  two  processions  through 
the  town  — one  to  commemorate  the  burial  of  our  Lord,  the  other  to  accom- 
pany our  Lady  in  her  tribulation  after  the  burial.  Often,  during  the  first 
procession  the  people  will  carry  statues  of  all  who  figured  in  the  Passion  — 
our  Lady,  St.  John,  Salome,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Peter  and  so  on.  In  this 
way  the  history  of  the  Passion  is  re-taught  each  year.  Easter  Sunday,  before 
sunrise,  another  procession  celebrates  the  Resurrection.  Then  the  Easter 
Mass  is  celebrated. 

Whenever  possible  the  priest  must  be  hearing  confessions.  Many  people 
choose  this  time  to  confess  and  receive  Holy  Communion,  especially  those 
who  live  great  distances  from  the  church  and  can  attend  Holy  Mass  but 
seldom.  These  people  are  contacted  infrequently  — only  at  times  like  Holy 
Week  and  whenever  a priest  can  visit  their  barrios. 

Many  more  priests  are  needed  to  help  people  like  these.  Please  pray  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  men  will  answer  God’s  call.  Perhaps  He  is  calling 
you?  M 
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"Tor  the  Dominicans,  a dock  is  a 


"Time" 

John  Fullerton,  SFM 


A ccording  to  the  dictionary  a clock 
^ ^ is  a timepiece  or  an  instrument 
for  measuring  time.  At  times  it  seems 
that  the  Dominicans  have  never  heard 
of  the  definition;  they  have  however 
heard  of  clocks.  Amazing  as  it  may 
seem  in  the  land  of  manana,  the 
Dominicans  are  very  clock  conscious. 
For  them  a clock  serves  many  pur- 
poses, but  telling  time  is  not  one  of 
them. 


A Dominican  Bishop  once  told  me 
as  he  started  a Confirmation  ceremony 
approximately  one  hour  late  that 
Americans  are  slaves  to  the  clock. 
Not  so  the  Dominicans.  For  them  a 
clock  is  a servant  — its  chief  purpose 
seems  to  be  to  tell  them  how  late  they 
are.  In  fact  they  distinguish  between 
“American  time”  and  “Dominican 
time.”  Four  o’clock  American  time 
means  what  we  call  four  o’clock 
sharp.  Four  o’clock  Dominican  time 
means  anytime  after  four  but  never 
before.  So  as  I say  the  clock  is  first 
of  all  their  servant,  never  their 
master. 


Sometimes  one  clock  can  be  the 
servant  of  the  whole  town.  When  I 
first  went  to  Yamasa,  my  clock  was 
the  only  one  in  town.  For  a while  it 
was  my  master  and  the  servant  of  the 
rest  of  the  people.  I would  dutifully 
set  the  alarm  at  night  and  when  it 
went  off  I would  get  up  and  send  the 
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ervemf  — its  chief  purpose  seems  to  be  to  tell  them  how  late  they  are." 


boy  over  to  ring  the  church  bell.  But 
that  didn’t  mean  that  the  people  would 
get  to  Mass  at  the  hour  fixed  by 
myself.  To  them  it  meant  that  if 
they  came  now  they  wouldn’t  be  early. 
Likewise  at  some  indefinite  hour  after 
the  ringing  of  the  church  bell  the 
local  judge  would  open  up  his  court, 
the  school  teacher  would  open  her 
school,  the  merchants  began  their 
day’s  business.  Because  I was  a slave 
to  the  clock  they  were  absolutely  sure 
that  they  wouldn’t  make  a mistake 
and  get  things  started  too  early.  Then 
I got  wise  and  stopped  setting  the 
alarm  and  when  I woke  up  I sent  the 
boy  to  ring  the  bell.  In  that  way  we 
were  all  sure  of  not  getting  started  too 
early  and  the  clock  was  the  servant  of 
all  and  the  master  of  none,  as  it 
should  be. 

Then  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  clock  was  a symbol  of  status.  I 
ranked  rather  high  in  Yamasa  because 
I owned  a clock.  Then  as  people 
became  more  prosperous  timepieces 
began  to  appear.  A large  watch  on  a 
long  chain  was  an  indication  that 
Pancho  had  arrived.  Then  the  wrist 
watch  became  very  popular.  You 
would  see  people  without  shoes  and 
with  very  few  clothes  on  but  with  a 
large  watch  on  the  wrist  to  dispel  that 
feeling  of  nakedness.  But  always  it 
remained  the  servant  — in  fact  most 
of  them  did  not  know  how  to  tell  the 
time. 


One  of  the  tourist  attractions  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  — you  guessed  it  — 
a clock.  Next  to  the  Church  of  Nues- 
tra  Senora  de  Los  Remedies  is  a sun 
dial,  constructed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Every  year  thousands  of 
tourists  look  on  admiringly  as  the 
guide  assures  them  that  it  still  keeps 
perfect  time.  How  he  knows  is 
beyond  me  — never  in  his  life  has  he 
known  how  to  tell  the  time. 

Another  use  of  clocks  in  the  D.R. 
is  to  illustrate  certain  points  in  ser- 
mons. One  of  the  good  Fathers  was 
preaching  on  marriage  and  was  advis- 
ing young  men  on  the  qualities  to  look 
for  in  their  prospective  brides.  Very 
strikingly  he  compared  different  types 
of  girls  to  different  kinds  of  clocks. 
The  fashionable  girl  is  like  the  clock 
in  the  tower;  everybody  looks  at  her 
but  nobody  wants  to  take  her  as  his 
own.  The  pretty  girls  with  empty 
heads  are  like  musical  clocks;  at  first 
they  amuse  but  after  they  bore.  Rich 
girls  are  like  gold  watches;  as  soon  as 
you  see  them  you  want  to  know  the 
price.  Talkative  girls  are  like  alarm 
clocks;  they’re  hard  on  the  ears. 
Finally,  the  old  fashioned  girls  are 
like  clocks  with  a pendulum;  they’re 
slow  but  dependable. 

As  a parting  word  on  clocks  I 
would  say  that  no  town  in  Santo 
Domingo  would  be  complete  without 
a clock  in  the  tower  of  the  Church. 
Not  to  have  one  was  a sign  that  the 
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town  was  behind  the  times.  Such  was 
the  sad  fate  of  Hato  Mayor  until  the 
Padre  decided  to  do  something  about 
it.  So  he  went  to  a Campesino  who 
was  wealthy  but  uneducated  and  with- 
out any  external  indications  of  wealth. 
In  fact  he  was  living  in  a mud-floored 
shack.  However,  the  Padre  was  aware 
of  his  favourable  financial  condition 
and  asked  him  to  donate  a clock  for 
the  tower  of  the  Church.  “How  much 
will  it  cost?”  he  asked.  “I  can  get  one 
in  Paris  for  five  thousand  dollars,” 
said  the  priest.  “Very  well,”  said  the 
Campesino,  “order  it  and  when  it 
arrives  come  to  me  for  the  money.” 
The  priest  ordered  it,  in  due  time  it 
arrived  and  the  priest  went  to  the  man 
for  the  money.  He  was  given  a potato 
sack  containing  five  thousand  dollars 
in  silver.  The  next  day  the  clock  was 


installed  in  the  tower.  It  was  a big 
day  for  the  donor.  He  had  invited  all 
his  friends  from  the  campo  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony  and  a festive 
spirit  was  in  the  air.  The  work  of 
installation  was  completed  shortly 
after  noon  and  the  group  from  the 
campo  was  in  the  park  expressing 
their  admiration,  as  the  donor  pointed 
out  the  many  features  of  the  clock. 
At  12:30  the  half-hour  struck  — ting. 
“Did  you  hear  that?  — it’s  one 
o’clock,”  said  the  proud  donor.  At 
one  o’clock  they  were  still  there  when 
the  clock  went  ting  again.  “There 
must  be  some  mistake,”  says  he, 
“it  struck  one  o’clock  twice.”  At  one- 
thirty  the  clock  went  ting  for  the  third 
time.  “I’m  getting  my  money  back,” 
said  the  man.  “This  clock  is  no  good. 
It  can  only  say  one  o’clock.”  ■ 


GIVING  AN  EASTER  GIFT? 

Why  not  send  a statue  of  our  Lady  of  Fatima.  Our 
14"  statue  costs  only  $6.18.  We  will  pay  express 
charges  to  points  in  Canada  served  by  rail  express. 


Scarboro  Fathers, 
2685  Kingston  Road, 
Scarboro,  Ontario. 


Please  send  Lady  of  Fatima  Statue(s)  TO: 

Name  

Address  

City  Province  


FROM:  Please  PRINT  name  and  address. 

Name  

Address  

City  Province 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 

SCARBORO  FATHER 
WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


mo 


WAS  BOP N IN 

NORTH  RIVER-nflp. 
FEBRUARY  2?.  \?\4- 


OR PAINEC>  TO  THE  PRIEST- 
HOOD IN  1937,  Father 

MORRISSEY  WORKSPIN 
CHINA  -FROM  1930  THROUGH 

World  war  E.  until  19s l 


--  Since  then.  He 
HAS’  SERVED  IN  vJARAN 

where  he  is  Pastor  op 
our  only  Parish  in  the 

City  of  nagoya- 


reminiscent 
OF  THE 
EIFFELTOWER 
IN  PAR1£  — 


ONE  OF 
THE  TALLEST 

TV  TOWERS 

IN  THE  ORIENT 


IS  IN 

NAGOYA-, 

japan! 


— IT  IS  THE  FOURTH- 
LARGEST CITY  IN  JAPAN, 
WITH  WELL  OVER  A MILLIOI 
PEOPLE,  YET  THE  SCARBORC 
Foreign  Mission  Society  hai 
ONLY  ONE  MISSION  IN  THIS 
VAST  METROPOLIS 


THE  POSS/B/L/T/SSfOfiM/SS/OA/APy 
tPOBP are  ALMOST WTf/01/r i/m /t/ 


— IT  WILL  PE  A LONS  TIME, 
HOWEVER. BEFORE  THERE  WILL 

PE  ENOUGH  PRIEST6  to  / 

VO  MUCH  ABOUT  THE  SITUATION  ! 


The 

Beach 

in 

Azua 


William  McNabb,  SFM 

,rT*he  beach  in  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic  is  the  kind  a Canadian 
dreams  about  during  the  unpleasant 
spring  weather  in  this  northern  clime. 
The  shore  is  lined  with  stately  palms 
and  stubby  trees  of  wild  grapes.  Any 
youngster  would  delight  in  the  fine, 
sandy  bottom  where  the  water  deepens 
so  gradually  that  one  would  think  that 
God  had  made  it  especially  for  little 
children.  It  is  a place  where  a boy 
could  day-dream  to  his  heart’s  con- 
tent, while  looking  out  on  the  fabled 
Cannibal  Sea  where  the  Carib  Indians 
paddled  their  long  canoes  in  pursuit 
of  some  unsuspecting  victims  or 
where  the  bold  pirates  hoisted  their 
black  flags  with  white  cross  bones. 
Within  sight  of  this  same  beach 
Christopher  Columbus  with  his  little 
fleet  took  shelter  from  a terrible  hurri- 
cane which  destroyed  a proud  Spanish 
armada.  What  more  does  a boy  need 
to  build  up  his  imaginary  world  of 
brave  escapades  and  gallant  deeds? 

Any  wonder  that  fifty  lads  chose 
this  spot  for  a picnic  on  a beautiful 
day  in  July?  It  is  hard  to  associate 
real  tragedy  with  such  an  ideal  scene 
for  make-believe,  but  death  did 
darken  those  waters  that  day.  Its  vic- 
tim was  an  altar-boy  from  Azua. 
Some  months  earlier,  he  had  received 
his  First  Holy  Communion  and  had 
been  a daily  Communicant  ever  since. 
Besides  that,  each  night  would  find 
him  in  church  for  the  recitation  of  the 
Rosary.  Otherwise,  Fransi,  as  the  boy 
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was  called,  seemed  to  be  a very  ordi- 
nary lad. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  drawing 
out  matter,  death  acts  just  like  a poul- 
tice and  Fransi’s  tragic  end  brought 
out  an  interesting  fact.  His  com- 
panions began  to  recount  how  he  had 
asked  Our  Lord,  on  the  day  of  his 
First  Holy  Communion,  to  cure  his 
Daddy  who  suffered  frequent  and 
violent  attacks  of  epilepsy.  This 
affliction  had  long  been  a source  of 
great  sorrow  and  worry  for  Fransi. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  Dad  had  not 
suffered  an  attack  since  the  day  of  the 
boy’s  First  Holy  Communion. 

Such  stories  are  often  exaggerated 
and  I was  anxious  to  verify  it.  I 
waited  till  December  before  bringing 
up  the  matter  to  the  wife  and  mother. 
She  was  very  emphatic  about  the  truth 
of  the  story. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  Our 
Lady  wanted  her  beloved,  Spiritual 
son  in  heaven  with  her  for  the  feast 
of  Mount  Carmel  on  July  16th. 
Fransi  had  been  wearing  her  insignia, 
the  Brown  Scapular,  when  he  was 
drowned  and  it  was  still  clinging  to 
his  neck  when  the  body  was  recovered 
two  days  later. 

The  incident  had  a tremendous 
effect  on  the  people  of  Azua.  So 
much  so,  that  the  large  church  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  on  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  More 
than  400  people  were  enrolled  in  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Scapular  that 
day.  M 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Musical  instruments  are  needed  for 
our  Seminary  band.  The  young  men 
prefer  saxophones,  clarinets  and  per- 
cussion instruments.  Help  them  strike 
up  the  band. 

A boat  is  needed  for  our  new  mis- 
sionary in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $10,000.  We  have 
already  received  many  donations  but 
more  money  is  needed. 

Sports  equipment  is  needed  by  Father 
John  O’Connor  in  the  parish  of  New 
Amsterdam,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 
for  the  members  of  the  C.Y.O.  He 
can  use  team  sweaters,  baseball  gloves, 
bats,  etc.,  but  no  winter  sports  equip- 
ment. 

A half-finished  chapel  in  honour  of 
Blessed  Martin  of  Porres  in  the  parish 
of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic,  will 
remain  that  way  unless  some  kind 
friends  send  $3,000  to  Father  Robert 
Hymus,  SFM,  with  which  to  complete 
it. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Mission 

in 

Nagoya 


TJor  every  missionary  the  Baptism  of 
his  converts  is  the  high-light  of  the 
year  and,  to  a great  degree,  of  his 
life.  During  the  last  year,  eighteen 
adults  were  baptized  at  my  mission  in 
Nagoya,  Japan,  thus  bringing  our 
Catholic  population  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  With  but  one  excep- 
tion, an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-six, 
those  baptized  were  young  men  and 
women  and  almost  equally  divided 
numerically.  For  me  it  meant  many, 
many  hours  instructing  them  and  for 
them  a great  deal  of  sacrifice  and 
perseverance.  Add  to  this  the  Grace 
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What  / have  ever  found  hardest 


of  God  and  we  have  a very  satisfying 
equation.  Being  new,  they  are  all 
devout  and  I would  ask  you  to  keep 
them  in  your  good  prayers  that  they 
will  ever  walk  the  Way  of  Love  and 
Truth. 

In  Japan  we  have  to  strive  to  pro- 
tect not  only  the  Faith  of  our 
Catholics,  whose  environment  is 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent  pagan, 
but  also  to  spread  it  among  their 
relatives  and  friends.  To  accomplish 
this  we  have  various  groups  orga- 
nized and  herewith  I shall  give  you  a 
sketch  of  our  activities.  First,  there 


in  China  and  now  in  Japan 

is  being  a stranger 

among  the  people  with  whom  1 

work. 


Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM 


are  our  Neighbourhood  Associations. 
Our  Catholics  are  divided  into  three 
groups  with  a leader  for  each  group. 
Each  month  a meeting  is  held  in  the 
home  of  a member  at  which  the 
Rosary  is  recited,  a half  hour  devoted 
to  a prescribed  section  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  remaining  time  is  for  con- 
versation and  games.  The  whole 
meeting  lasts  one  hour  and  a half. 
The  get-together  makes  for  unity  and 
friendship  among  our  Catholics  and 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  spend  a 
short  time  with  them  at  their  homes 
each  month. 
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Before  the  meeting,  the  leader  and 
I visit  every  member  of  each  group 
and  this,  again,  frequently  gives  me  a 
chance  to  meet  the  non-Catholic 
members  of  the  family.  As  far  as 
possible  the  meetings  are  held  the  first 
week  of  each  month  so  that  on  the 
last  Sunday  the  leaders  and  I discuss 
the  program  for  the  coming  meeting 
at  which  time  they  are  my  guests  for 
dinner.  Being  alone  I attend  each  of 
the  three  meetings  and  have  to  visit 
all  the  homes  each  month.  It  takes 
some  time  and  is  a little  tiring  but  is 
well  worth  any  inconvenience  to  me. 
Usually  I am  well  received  at  pagan 
homes  but  occasionally  I receive  a 
look  that  makes  me  glance  around  for 
the  nearest  hole  in  the  ground  as 
’twould  be  nice  to  have  some  place  to 
crawl  just  in  case.  Such  occasions  are 
very  rare  though  and  just  go  to  make 
life  interesting. 

The  Legion  of  Mary  is,  undoubt- 
edly, my  Exhibit  A.  The  fifteen  mem- 
bers of  our  Praesidium,  called  Lady 
of  Japan,  are  most  faithful  to  the 
weekly  meetings  and  to  the  weekly 
duty  demanded  of  them  as  Legion- 
aries. Since  our  beginning  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  they  have  visited  ten 
thousand  families  in  our  district  and 
distributed  a letter  written  by  me  to 
the  people  suggesting  they  apply  for 
our  correspondence  course  in  religion. 
More  than  five  hundred  people 
applied.  It  would  seem  that  this  pro- 
ject has  exhausted  itself  and  now  the 
Legion  members  visit  homes,  repeat 
visitation  and  talk  to  the  people  them- 
selves personally  rather  than  deliver- 
ing my  letter.  This  is  a new  project, 
just  six  weeks  old,  and  to  date  results 
are  not  discouraging.  Three  of  the 


members  teach  Sunday  school  to 
pagan  children  and  visit  the  families 
frequently  in  an  attempt  to  interest 
them  in  the  church.  Also,  they  visit 
those  Catholics  who  seem  to  be  grow- 
ing weary  in  the  Faith  and  try  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  church.  Then,  to 
cultivate  friendship  with  the  good 
Catholics  they  visit  their  homes  as 
well.  Recently,  they  chose  names,  at 
random,  from  the  telephone  directory 
and  wrote  letters  telling  about  the 
church  but,  unfortunately,  the  result  I 
was  NIL.  The  city  of  Nagoya  has  a 
population  of  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand,  of  whom  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  live  in  what 
would  be  called  “my  parish”.  The 
population  consists  of  people  from  all 
over  the  country  as  this  is  a highly 
industrialized  city  and  employment  is 
to  be  had  for  the  asking.  To  com- 
plete the  story  of  my  Legion:  It  is,  to 
me,  a small  galaxy  of  “stars”  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  Christ  through 
His  Mother.  In  March  of  this  year 
one  of  our  charter  members  entered 
the  Daughters  of  St.  Paul  and  another 
is  entering  the  same  community  next 
March.  Still  another  is  planning  on 
joining  the  Redemptoristines  and 
another  the  Passionist  Sisters  in  the 
near  future.  With  such  wonderful 
young  women  God  just  has  to  bless 
our  efforts.  In  the  Legion  there  are 
also  six  young  men,  two  of  them 
married,  and  they  too  are  exemplary 
Legionaries. 

J.O.C.  — These  are  the  initials  of 
the  young  Christian  Workers  Associa- 
tion. Here  we  have  but  a few  mem- 
bers, two  girls  and  six  young  men,  but 
their  work  is  directed  towards  spread- 
ing Catholic  social  principles  among 
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(Above)  Father  gives  an  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine  to  a group  of  Japanese 
youths.  (Upper  right)  Rev.  Thomas 
Morrissey,  SFM,  of  North  River,  New- 
foundland. (Right)  Father  Tom"  dis- 
cusses the  work,  of  the  Legion  of  Mary 
in  Nagoya  with  one  of  its  faithful 
members. 


workers.  Rather  a heroic  undertaking 
in  pagan  Japan  but,  though  their 
efforts  are  modest,  they  are  getting 
some  results.  They  concentrate  on 
inviting  young  pagan  workers  to  the 
church  hall  for  entertainments,  spon- 
sored by  themselves,  and  try  to 
become  friends  with  those  to  whom 
the  Church  is  still  unknown. 

Finally,  we  have  a small  group  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are 
talented  in  singing,  music  and  enter- 
taining. They  have  what  we  call  the 
“Bunkabu”  or  cultural  department  of 
the  church  to  attend  to.  Right  now 
they  are  practicing  for  a concert. 
During  the  summer  they  organized  a 
camping  expedition  which  took  them 
several  miles  from  Nagoya  and  up  a 
mountain  which  is  seven  thousand 
feet  high.  They  wanted  me  to  go 
along  so  that  they  could  have  Mass  in 


the  morning  on  top  of  the  mountain. 
By  the  strangest  coincidence  I had 
invited  a young  priest  to  visit  me  a 
few  days  earlier  and  the  group  asked 
him  to  go  along  with  them.  He  was 
quite  flattered  and,  I’m  sure,  still 
wondering  why  he  became  popular  so 
soon  at  Scarboro's  church  in  Nagoya. 

We  have  about  forty-five  people 
taking  instructions  and,  of  that  num- 
ber, ten  are  ready  for  Baptism  and, 
barring  the  unforeseen,  will  be  bap- 
tized in  the  near  future.  Before  Bap- 
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Scarboro's  church  and  rectory  in  Nagoya  were  built  in  1953. 


tism  I insist  on,  at  least,  one  complete 
year  of  instructions  and,  after  the 
first  three  months  assistance  at  Sun- 
day Mass.  Not  all  of  those  now 
studying  will  persevere,  of  course,  and 
for  various  reasons  some  of  them  will 
discontinue.  However,  they  may  well 
return  some  other  day  as  life  unfolds 
to  them  and  the  problems  presented 
recall  to  their  minds  the  need  of  belief 
in  God.  At  that  time,  though,  it  may 
well  be  that  some  little  boy  now  at 
school  somewhere  in  Canada  will  be 
here  to  continue  the  effort  initiated  by 
me,  the  least  of  the  brethren. 
Through  our  various  Catholic  Action 
activities  people  are  lead  to  the 
Church  to  make  inquiries.  Since  1 
began  this  letter,  yesterday  afternoon, 
one  of  my  Legion  girls  rang  me  to 
make  arrangements  for  her  friend  to 
begin  instructions  next  week.  God 
bless  and  love  her  for  the  splendid 
Faith  that  is  hers  and  the  great  effort 
she  is  making  to  cause  Him  to  be 
known  and  loved  among  her  own 
people. 


When  I was  home  last  year,  also 
occasionally  in  letters,  friends  fre- 
quently asked  me,  “What  do  you  find 
hardest  in  Japan?”  My  answer  is 
this.  For  me,  what  I find  and  have 
ever  found  hardest  both  in  China  and 
now  in  Japan,  is  this  forever  being  a 
foreigner  or  stranger  among  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  to  whose  con- 
version I have  dedicated  my  life.  Irre- 
spective of  one’s  relative  fluency  in 
the  language,  his  familiarity  with  and 
attempt  to  imitate  their  customs  and 
whatnot,  he  is  still  a foreigner.  The 
Oriental,  in  my  opinion,  never  accepts 
the  White  Man  as  really  belonging. 
That  is  hard.  But  on  giving  the 
matter  serious  thought,  actually  it 
rarely  occurs  to  me,  shouldn’t  it  be 
just  that  way!  After  all,  our  Model 
and  the  First  Missionary  was  a 
Foreigner  and  Stranger  in  the  world 
He  created.  Actually,  He  came  unto 
His  Own  but  “His  Own  received  Him 
not.”  Then  Gethsemani  must  have 
been  the  loneliest  experience  ever 
realized  by  man.  9 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


tOOO  Weeks  Old 

On  January  24,  we  had  a party  in  the  Mother- 
house.  What  a party  — it  took  almost  20  years 
to  prepare,  and  it  went  off  as  smooth  as  clock- 
work. We  were  celebrating  the  1,000th  meeting 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  presidium  of 
the  Legion  of  Mary. 

This  presidium  was  formed  on  October  14, 
1942.  The  story  of  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  appari- 
tions at  Fatima  was  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  the  Pope  had  conse- 
crated Russia,  St.  Peter’s  Basilica  and  the  world 
to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary.  The  presidium 
chose  its  title  to  suggest  its  interest  in  promoting 
devotion  to  Mary’s  Immaculate  Heart,  but  its 
immediate  purpose  was  to  work  with  Fr.  Leonard, 
SFM,  the  first  Spiritual  Director,  on  “The 
Religious  Theater  of  the  Air”. 

In  those  days,  under  the  presidency  of  Sister 
Mary  Zimmerman,  the  presidium  met  in  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s  Chinatown 
mission  in  Toronto.  From  Chinatown,  the 
legionaries  moved  to  Rosary  Hall,  from  there  to 
Scarboro’s  promotion  department  on  Crescent 
Rd.,  Toronto,  then  to  the  Sisters  of  Service  nov- 
itiate on  Glen  Rd.,  Toronto,  and  finally  to  our 
Motherhouse  in  Scarboro.  Here,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Sister  Claire  Macdonald,  the  women 
spend  each  Wednesday  evening  working  for  the 
missions. 

At  the  anniversary  dinner,  attended  by  many 
of  the  Society’s  priests,  the  Superior  General, 
Very  Rev.  F.  Diemert,  SFM,  thanked  the  legion- 
aries for  all  the  tangible  results  of  their  work,  and 
assured  them  that  God  would  Personally  reward 
them  for  the  spiritual  results.  ■ 

(Top  to  bottom)  V.  Rev.  F.  Diemart,  SFM  and  Rev. 
J.  Leonard,  SFM,  with  legionaries.  Priests  and 
members  enjoy  anniversary  dinner,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  meeting. 
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'nphe  moonlit,  tropical  night  was  so 
quiet  and  beautiful  that  one  could 
not  help  but  forget  all  worries  and 
cares.  A dead  calm  had  settled  over 
the  Haitian  sea.  One  by  one  the  men 
retired  till  the  good  ship  “Santa 
Maria”  was  left  in  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  youth.  There  was  no 
thought  of  danger,  yet  someone 
should  have  realized  that  ocean  cur- 
rents never  stop,  not  even  in  the 
greatest  calm.  So  it  happened,  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  1492  that  Columbus’ 
flag  ship  slid,  almost  imperceptibly, 
onto  a submerged  sand  bank.  This 
was  the  incident  which  forced  the 
Discoverer  to  establish  the  first  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  the  New  World,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Haiti.  The 
colony  was  called  “La  Navidad”  or 
“The  Birth”  which  is  a Spanish 
expression  for  Christmas.  It  was  also 
the  birth  of  Europe  in  America. 

However,  birth  is  always  an  uncer- 
tain thing  and  this  one  was  no  excep- 
tion. Columbus  realized  this  when 
he  returned  to  “La  Navidad”  the  fol- 
lowing November.  Before  reaching 
the  settlement  itself,  his  men  came 
upon  two  bodies,  one  with  a rope 
around  its  neck  and  the  other  tied  to 
a post.  Further  on  they  encountered 


The  Fi 


two  more  which  were  identified  as 
Spaniards  who  had  been  left  in  the 
colony.  They  found  that  the  fort  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  scene  of 
destruction  was  revolting  but  the 
greatest  shock  came  when  they  dis- 
interred the  decaying  bodies  of  eight 
or  ten  inhabitants  of  the  European 
settlement. 

A New  Start1 

Columbus  was  very  concerned 
about  the  effect  this  scene  would  have 
on  the  new  settlers  who  had  just 
arrived  with  him  from  Spain.  With- 
out delay,  he  sent  men  in  search  of  a 
new  site.  This  was  found  further  up 
the  coast  near  a large  native  village. 
It  was  called  “La  Isabela”  in  honour 
of  the  Spanish  Queen.  Everyone  set 
to  work  with  a will.  Some  were 
assigned  to  the  building  of  a chapel, 
public  buildings  and  simple  dwellings 
of  reeds  or  palm.  Others  had  to  pre- 
pare the  land  and  plant  the  seeds 
which  had  been  brought  from  over- 
seas. The  friendly  natives  cooperated 
in  every  way.  Their  special  contribu- 
tion was  to  provide  local  foods  like 
corn,  fruit  and  “casabe”.  Everything 
went  so  well  that  by  January  6,  1494, 
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(st  City  of  the  New  World 


John  Gault,  SFM 


I the  new  chapel  was  ready  and  a 
, solemn  Mass  was  offered,  at  which 
I thirteen  ecclesiastics  were  present  as 
well  as  all  the  Spanish  laity  and  many 
Indians.  The  soil  was  so  fertile  that 
the  foreign  seed  soon  took  root,  pro- 
ducing for  the  first  time  under  the 
tropical  sun  of  the  Americas  such 
things  as  wheat,  grape  vines  and 
sugar  cane.  Nevertheless,  La  Isabela, 
l on  the  north  coast  of  Hispaniola  was 
I not  destined  to  endure  long  as  the 
i;  centre  of  European  activity. 

This  second  transfer  of  sites  was 
brought  about  by  an  adventurous  and 
romantic  incident.  Miguel  Diaz,  a 
young  soldier  from  Aragon,  was 
among  the  first  occupants  of  La  Isa- 
bela. Little  is  known  about  his  per- 
sonality except  that  he  was  quick 
tempered.  It  seems  that  he  got  into  a 
heated  discussion  with  a servant  of 
the  Columbus  family.  In  the  fight 
which  ensued,  Miguel’s  opponent  was 
seriously  wounded.  Fear  of  the  con- 
sequences made  him  flee  from  the 
settlement  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mysterious  jungles  of  the  interior. 
How  he  eventually  reached  the 
island’s  south  coast,  no  one  knows. 
It  must  have  been  a long  and  frighten- 
ing experience.  Nevertheless,  he  did 


arrive  at  a friendly  Indian  village  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  river. 
Believe  it  or  not,  the  village  chieftain 
or  “Cacica”  was  a woman.  The  inevi- 
table happened  — a beautiful  romance 
developed.  Later,  before  the  marriage 
took  place,  Miguel’s  bride  - to  - be 
received  the  waters  of  Baptism  and 
was  given  the  Christian  name  of 
Catalina. 

Feminine  Strategy 

Catalina  was  a very  practical 
woman,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  village  chieftain  and 
she  knew  how  to  hold  her  man.  She 
figured  she  couldn’t  win  his  heart 
through  his  stomach  by  preparing 
savory,  native  dishes,  so,  decided  on  a 
very  different  strategy.  What  she 
might  not  be  able  to  do  with  food  she 
felt  confident  she  could  do  with  gold. 
The  Europeans  had  been  in  the  Wes- 
tern World  little  more  than  a year, 
yet  the  natives  knew  that  nothing 
attracted  them  more  than  the  bright, 
yellow  metal.  With  this  knowledge, 
she  felt  certain  Miguel  would  once 
again  be  welcomed  by  his  own  people 
in  La  Isabela  and,  what  was  of  more 
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importance,  would  soon  return  with 
some  of  them  to  establish  a new 
colony  near-by. 

Columbus'  Rainbow 

Her  hopes  were  not  in  vain. 
Miguel  was  enthusiastically  received, 
not  only  by  the  people  of  La  Isabela 
but  especially  by  the  Columbus 
brothers.  Or,  perhaps  we  should  say 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  location  of 
the  gold  on  the  Jaina  river  was  thus 
received.  This  news  threw  a rainbow 
across  the  darkening  doubts  which 
began  to  appear  in  the  mind  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus.  After  all,  Hispa- 
niola had  not  yet  given  any  evidence 
of  possessing  the  fabulous  wealth  of 
the  Orient.  It  was  Christopher’s 
brother,  Bartolome,  who  set  out  to 
investigate  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jaina  at  the  other 
side  of  the  island. 

Along  with  Bartolome  went  Miguel 
Diaz  and  a number  of  armed  soldiers. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  the  name 
given  to  the  newly  established  fort  on 
the  Jaina  that  they  had  found  the  pot 
of  gold  just  where  Diaz  said  it  would 
be.  It  was  called  “La  Buenaventura” 
or  “Good  Fortune”.  Once  matters 
were  under  control,  Bartolome  left 
ten  men  to  guard  the  fort  and  made 
his  way  back  to  the  north. 

Bartolome  was  not  in  La  Isabela 
for  long  before  receiving  orders  from 
his  more  famous  brother  to  build  a 
fort  on  the  south  coast  at  a spot  which 
could  be  used  for  the  founding  of  a 
city.  This  time  he  took  as  many 
troops  as  could  be  spared,  with  the 
intention  of  building  and  manning  the 


fort  immediately.  It  was  this  event 
which  realized  Catalina’s  dream  of 
having  a Spanish  settlement  and  her 
lover  close-by.  Columbus  chose  a 
site  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  oppo- 
site Catalina’s  own  village.  According 
to  some,  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
fort  was  placed  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Dominic  (Santo  Domingo),  August 
4th,  1496.  The  village  which  grew 
up  around  this  edifice  was  christened 
“Neuva  Isabela”. 

By  the  year  1500,  the  importance 
of  the  new  town  was  recognized  by 
the  Spanish  sovereigns  when  they  sent 
Francisco  de  Bobadilla  there  as  gover- 
nor and  special  investigator.  One  of 
Bobadilla’s  first  public  acts  was  to 
assist  at  Mass  in  the  little  church  of 
wood  and  reeds.  There  he  met  Diego 
Columbus,  the  second  brother  of  the 
Discoverer.  This  encounter  was  the 
opening  act  of  just  one  of  the  many 
historical  dramas  for  which  “Neuva 
Isabela”  (later  Santo  Domingo)  would 
become  famous.  The  new  governor 
had  his  own  ideas  of  the  Columbus 
family  and  they  were  anything  but 
favorable.  Because  of  them,  he  acted 
too  hastily  in  his  capacity  as  investi- 
gator into  the  atfairs  of  the  Spanish 
colony.  Without  giving  the  matter 
sufficient  consideration  he  arrested 
the  three  Columbus  brothers,  Christo- 
pher, Bartolome  and  Diego  and  sent 
them,  bound  in  chains,  to  the  Mother- 
land to  be  tried  by  the  Royal  court. 

The  Spanish  monarchs  had  not 
intended  such  extreme  action.  Hence, 
the  brothers  were  immediately  re- 
leased upon  arrival  in  Spain.  Christo- 
pher himself  was  cordially  received  by 
the  Royal  couple  and  promises  were 
made  but  never  kept.  It  was  the  end 
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of  the  Discoverer’s  official  life  and, 
thereafter,  he  received  no  favours 
except  permission  to  continue  his  voy- 
ages of  discovery.  Even  this  permis- 
sion had  its  restrictions.  He  was 
forbidden  to  visit  his  beloved  His- 
paniola except  on  the  return  trip  to 
Spain.  Although  his  persecutor,  Boba- 
dilla,  was  recalled,  it  was  Nicolas  de 
Ovando,  not  Columbus,  who  was 
appointed  as  new  governor  of  the 
island.  In  May,  1502,  the  rejected 
Admiral,  accompanied  by  his  son 
Ferdinand,  set  sail  from  Cadiz  to  con- 
tinue his  exploration  of  the  New 
World. 


Divine  Strategy 

All  went  well  till  his  little  fleet 
entered  the  Caribbean  waters  of  His- 
paniola. There,  Columbus  recognized 
the  warning  signs  of  a tropical  hurri- 
cane. He  asked  permission  of  the  new 
governor,  Ovando,  to  take  shelter  in 
the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama 
but  was  refused.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
advised  Ovando  not  to  let  the  Royal 
fleet  set  sail  for  Spain  till  the  hurri- 
cane had  passed.  The  advice  was 
disregarded.  As  a result,  twenty  ships 
with  their  men  and  treasures,  were 
destroyed  off  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  Bobadilla  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
aster. It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  one  of  the  few  ships  which 
weathered  the  storm  was  the  vessel 
carrying  Columbus’  personal  posses- 
sions from  Nueva  Isabela  to  Spain. 

Columbus’  little  fleet,  having  been 
refused  entrance  to  the  harbour,  con- 
tinued its  voyage  west.  Before  the 
violent  tempest  could  overtake  it,  the 


fleet  sought  shelter  in  the  Bay  of 
Ocoa,  which  for  a long  time  was 
called  “Beautiful  harbour  of  the 
Spaniards”,  due  to  this  incident. 

The  hurricane  took  its  toll  on  land 
as  well  as  on  sea.  It  completely 
destroyed  the  young  city  of  “Nueva 
Isabela”.  This  destruction  was  fol- 
lowed by  a plague  of  ants.  Due  to 
these  events  and  other  practical  rea- 
sons, the  site  was  abandoned.  The 
city  was  rebuilt  on  a more  permanent 
basis  at  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
near  Catalina’s  Indian  village. 

The  first  edifice  constructed  was  a 
strong  fortress  which  still  exists  and 
bears  the  name  “Homenaje”.  Among 
the  other  buildings  which  were  started 
immediately  was  the  parish  church, 
the  Franciscan  monastery  and  a hos- 
pital. This  new  city  began  to  be 
known  as  “Santo  Domingo  de  Guz- 
man”. It  is  the  oldest  permanent  set- 
tlement of  Europeans  in  the  Western 
hemisphere. 

For  half  a century,  until  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conquerors  was  drawn  to 
the  mainland  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo  remained  the 
metropolis  of  the  New  World  and  the 
centre  of  Spanish  colonization.  It  was 
given  the  title  “Ciudad  Primada  de 
America”. 

Diego,  Son  of  Columbus 

Columbus,  the  Admiral  of  the 
Indies,  received  a posthumous  reward 
of  sorts.  Although  he  died  a broken 
man  in  the  year  1506,  three  years 
later,  his  son  Diego  was  named  Gover- 
nor of  the  Indies  after  marrying  Maria 
de  Toledo,  the  grand-niece  of  King 
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Ferdinand.  He  arrived  in  Santo 
Domingo  in  1509  with  his  distin- 
guished wife,  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
his  uncles  Bartolome  and  Diego,  as 
well  as  a large  number  of  Spain’s  high 
society.  He  inaugurated  his  admini- 
stration with  a splendor  hitherto 
unknown  in  the  New  World.  This 
contributed  much  to  build  up  the 
morale  of  the  city  and  to  stamp  out 
the  vices  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  rough  and  ready  “conquista- 
dores”. 

The  city  received  another  boost  in 
prestige,  when  in  1511,  Pope  Julius 
II  created  the  Diocese  of  Santo 


Domingo.  His  Excellency,  Alejandro 
Geraldino,  was  the  first  prelate  to  take 
possession  of  a Diocese  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  this  same  Bishop  who 
started,  in  1523,  the  famous  Cathedral 
of  St.  Mary  Minor  which  exists  to 
this  day  and  is  the  oldest  Cathedral  in 
the  Americas.  In  1545,  Santo 
Domingo  became  a Metropolitan  See 
and  was  given  the  title  “Primada  de 
las  Indias”.  All  the  young  Dioceses 
in  the  Caribbean  area  belonged  to  this 
ecclesiastical  province.  It  was  from 
here  that  the  Christian  Faith  spread 
throughout  the  colonial  world  of  the 
West.  13 


SPRING  IS  THE  TIME  TO  TRAVEL 

Tt’s  been  a long,  hard  winter,  but  Spring  will  soon  be  here.  And  with 

Spring  comes  the  urge  to  travel.  We  have  a suggestion  for  travellers 
interested  in  a complete  change : Why  not  go  to  Europe? 

We  will  handle  all  the  arrangements  for  you  in  a trip  sponsored  by 
“Canadian  Catholic  Tours”  (a  group  which  includes  representatives  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers,  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers.)  We  have  lined  up  for  you  and  your  group 
chaplain  1 7 days  in  the  great  Catholic  centers  of  Europe  — Toledo,  Paris, 
Madrid,  Barcelona,  Rome,  Vatican  City,  Fatima,  Lourdes,  Montserrat 
and  Assisi.  We  have  even  applied  for  an  audience  with  the  Pope. 

The  tour  costs  $925.00  per  person.  You  can  pay  $100.00  now  and 
the  rest  over  a period  of  24  months.  The  price  includes  your  round-trip 
economy  fare  on  a DC-8  Jet  Empress,  all  transportation  on  the  Continent, 
first-class  hotels,  two  meals  a day,  sightseeing  tours,  excursions,  transfers, 
taxes  and  gratuities. 

The  flight  leaves  Toronto  on  July  20,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
with  us.  If  you  want  more  information,  write  to  Fr.  Oxley,  SFM, 
Scarboro  Foreign  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


HPhe  Filipinos  are  very  literal-minded 
in  celebrating  the  events  of  Holy 
Week.  Thus,  on  Holy  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  priest  accompanied  by  twelve 
men  who  have  donned  the  apparel  of 
“apostles”  go  to  a private  home  in  the 
parish  for  supper.  This  event  is  quite 
a formal  affair  and  is  much  discussed 
by  the  people.  One  year,  in  my  town, 
a group  of  ladies  from  the  parish  sang 
the  Passion  of  Our  Lord  in  the  local 
dialect  while  I ate  the  “paschal”  meal 
with  my  companions.  This  chanting 
was  done  very,  very  slowly  and  the 
effect  was  really  beautiful.  However, 
after  an  hour  and  a half,  they  were 
still  far  from  the  end.  It  was  getting 
late,  so  I instructed  one  of  the 
‘apostles’  to  slip  over  quietly  to  the 
book  and  turn  the  pages  so  that  they 
would  immediately  sing  the  con- 
clusion. 

Such  a wicked  deed  on  the  part  of 
the  ‘Cura’  (priest)  received  its  due 
recompense  on  Good  Friday  night, 
after  the  traditional  procession  of  ‘La 
Soledad’,  in  which  the  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  dressed  in  mourning, 


is  carried  in  and  about  the  nooks  and 
corners  of  the  town,  as  if  searching 
for  her  Son.  Only  the  women  take 
part  in  this  procession.  Hence,  I took 
to  kidding  the  women  that  I was  glad 
I was  a man  because  I would  not  have 
to  walk  in  this  procession.  However, 
I did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  I 
would  have  to  stay  up  till  the  proces- 
sion returned.  There  was  no  one  else 
to  shut  off  the  electric  motor.  Hence, 
I had  my  own  private  procession,  up 
and  down  the  church  aisle,  till  they 
returned  at  eleven  p.m. 

With  no  small  sigh  of  relief,  I bade 
them  good-night  and  went  to  shut 
down  the  generating  plant.  It  was 
then  that  a plaintive  little  voice 
stopped  me  — ‘the  women  would  like 
to  sing  the  Passion  again,  Padre’.  I 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a fine  gesture 
and  told  them  that  I would  leave  the 
plant  running.  This  answer  did  not 
seem  to  satisfy  them,  so  I fished 
around  to  find  out  just  what  they 
wanted.  Finally,  they  admitted  that 
they  would  like  to  use  the  amplifier. 
Accordingly,  I gave  them  two  micro- 
phones and  put  the  50- watt  output 
amplifier  up  to  half  volume.  I daresay 
few  in  town  found  any  sleep  till  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I dare- 
say, too,  that  everyone  within  a two- 
mile  radius  knew  every  detail  of  the 
Passion  before  the  good  ladies 
adjourned  in  the  wee  hours.  The 
moral  is  never  to  frustrate  the  devo- 
tions of  the  fervent  female.  They 
believe  in  perseverence  with  a venge- 
ance — and  if  you  fail  the  first  time, 
then,  try,  try,  try,  again.  B 


Recipe  for  a better  tomorrow  — 
give  your  best  today. 
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Cleary  Villeneuve,  SFM 


The  Japanese  Max 


'"Phe  story  of  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  in  Japan  reads  some- 
thing like  that  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

On  August  15,  1549,  the  famous 
missionary,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  arrived 
in  Japan  to  establish  the  Church. 
Actually,  only  six  years  after  the  first 
Portuguese  merchants  had  discovered 
this  great  empire  of  the  Far  East. 
Due  to  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of  this 


Jesuit  saint  and  the  men  who  fol- 
lowed him,  there  were  200,000  Japa- 
nese Catholics  within  fifty  years. 

Then,  one  of  those  shocking,  hard- 
to-explain  persecutions  broke  out,  so 
that  within  another  fifty  years  a great 
number  of  Catholics  from  every 
branch  of  Japanese  society  had  given 
their  lives  for  Christ. 

The  Martyrs  of  Japan  are  second 
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itirrs  Continue  Their  Work 


| to  none  in  the  sufferings  they  endured 
for  the  Faith.  However,  until  recently, 
most  Japanese  had  no  appreciation  of 
ji  the  true  greatness  of  this  heroic  group 
jj  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Even  yet, 
j;  some  think  of  them  as  common  crimi- 
nals and  enemies  of  the  State.  This  is 
' due  to  the  fact  that,  like  Christ,  the 
I martyrs  were  put  to  death  on  the  spot 
designated  for  public  executions  and 
' under  the  title  of  State  enemies. 

Providentially,  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  in  Japan  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  Japanese  martyrs. 
Two  of  our  parishes,  the  one  in  Tokyo 
and  the  one  in  Shimabara,  have  within 
their  boundaries  well-known  sites  of 
1 martyrdom.  The  Scarboro  Fathers 
have,  therefore,  taken  up  the  impor- 
tant and  pleasant  task  of  making 
the  Japanese  martyrs  better  known 
throughout  the  world.  It  began  when 
our  priests  established  a Mt.  Unzen 
Martyrs’  Fund  among  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
| those  laudable  Japanese  Catholics. 

Mt.  Unzen  is  one  of  Japan’s  most 
popular  national  parks.  It  compares 
with  the  famous  Banff  or  Algonquin 
parks  in  Canada  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fame  and  popularity.  Last 
year,  a million  and  a half  people 
visited  Unzen.  Many  of  the  visitors 
were  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  popularity  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  beautiful  scenery,  to  the 
sulphurous  springs  and  healing  baths. 


However,  for  the  Catholics  of 
Japan,  the  park  is  famous  for  another 
reason.  Here,  many  of  their  predeces- 
sors were  cruelly  tortured  by  being 
immersed  in  the  boiling,  sulphurous 
waters  and  at  least  85  gave  up  their 
lives  under  torture  rather  than  deny 
Christ.  Many  of  us  who  have  visited 
Mt.  Unzen  and  have  seen  the  small, 
dirty-white  cross  which  commemor- 
ated this  great  event,  have  yearned 
for  something  more  suitable.  The 
cross  did  not  so  much  as  bear  an 
explanation  of  why  it  was  erected.  It 
was  our  hope  to  construct  a monu- 
ment which  would  fittingly  recall  the 
sacrifices  of  the  martyrs  as  well  as 
draw  attention  to  the  Christ  for  whom 
they  died. 

To  get  back  to  the  Mt.  Unzen 
Martyrs  Fund  — the  efforts  of  the 
Scarboro  priests  were  generously  sup- 
ported by  friends  and  relatives  in 
Canada.  As  a result,  a fine  memorial 
has  been  erected  on  the  spot. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  last  Novem- 
ber, the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Yamaguchi, 
Archbishop  of  Nagasaki,  blessed  the 
monument.  In  an  impoverished  chapel 
on  the  mountain,  His  Excellency 
offered  Holy  Mass  before  a crowd  of 
1,500  Catholics,  a goodly  number  for 
Japan.  He  delivered  a stirring  sermon 
on  the  Martyrs,  in  which  he  com- 
mended the  devotion  of  the  Canadian 
Catholics  to  them,  pointing  out  that 
the  impetus  to  build  the  shrine  had 
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been  given  by  them.  The  Prelate 
urged  the  Japanese  Faithful  not  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  outdone  in 
devotion  to  the  Martyrs  by  people  of 
other  countries. 

Following  the  Mass,  a silent  pro- 
cession made  its  way  up  to  the  actual 
pit  of  boiling,  sulphurous  water  where 
the  Martyrs  had  endured  their  terrible 
sufferings.  Here  the  Catholics  were 
met  by  Mr.  Sato,  the  Governor  of 
Nagasaki  Prefecture  and  a number 
of  other  civic  officials.  After  several 
appropriate  speeches  had  been  deliv- 
ered, Archbishop  Yamaguchi  blessed 
the  monument  and  I,  as  Pastor  of  Shi- 
mabara  in  which  Mt.  Unzen  is  situ- 
ated, had  the  honor  of  performing  the 
unveiling  ceremony. 

The  weather  was  ideal  — the  set- 
ting beautiful  — the  cause  noble.  As 
the  strains  of  the  Martyrs’  Hymn 
floated  over  Mount  Unzen,  from 
the  throats  of  their  long-persecuted 
descendants,  many  thanked  God  for 
this  day  and  began  to  look  with 
greater  confidence  to  the  future.  What 
a joy  and  satisfaction  to  know  that 
the  distained  Martyrs  had,  at  last, 
received  their  rightful  place  of  honour 
in  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  com- 
munity! To  think  that  this  had  been 
publicly  manifested  on  the  very  spot 
where  they  had  suffered  and  died  for 
Christ!  What  a great  privilege  for 
the  Scarboro  priests  to  have  contri- 
buted in  some  way  to  bring  about 
this  joyous  occasion!  To  have  received 
permission  to  construct  such  a 
memorial  in  a National  Park  seems 
to  have  been  a special  grace  from 
Heaven. 

The  radio  station  and  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  area  gave  much 


appreciated  publicity  to  the  event. 
Already,  people  are  wending  their 
way  up  to  the  Cross,  reading  the 
inscriptions  on  the  stones  and  even 
having  their  pictures  taken  beside  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hallowed 
spot  will  gradually  become  very  well 
known.  The  building  of  the  shrine 
has  been  a very  definite  step  in  pro- 
moting devotion  to  the  Japanese 
Martyrs  whose  example  should  inspire 
the  Christians  of  the  world. 

Preparations  are  already  being 
made  for  700  Mexicans  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Japan  next  year.  This 
news  has  led  some  people  in  Shima- 
bara  City  to  favour  the  construction 
of  a shrine  to  the  Martyrs  within  the 
city  limits  . The  foremost  Martyr  of 
Shimabara  is  Blessed  Peter  Paul 
Navarro,  an  Italian  Jesuit  priest  who 
was  burned  to  death  in  1622.  Father 
James  Anthony  Gianno,  S.J.,  was  also 
martyred  here  in  1633  by  being  left 
hanging  upside-down  in  a dirty  hole. 
More  than  fifty  Japanese  Catholics 
were  martyred  in  Shimabara  at  that 
time,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  town 
to  honor  the  supreme  sacrifice  which 
they  made.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that 
something  will  be  done  in  the  near 
future,  provided  we  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Anyone  wishing  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  honoring  the  Martyrs 
of  Shimabara  in  this  way  can  send 
their  donations  (by  cheque  or  money 
order)  to:  Rev.  Cleary  Villeneuve, 
SFM,  Catholic  Church,  1066  Shirachi 
machi,  Nagasaki-ken,  Japan.  ■ 


It’s  better  to  build  boys  than  to 
mend  men. — Survey  Bulletin. 
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Father  Clair  Yaeck,  SFM,  of  Walker- 
ton,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in  1951. 
I After  receiving  his  Master's  Degree 

in  Sociology  from  Ford  ham  University 
he  went  to  Scarboro’s  Mission  in 
Japan.  He  returned  to  Canada  last 
, June,  on  leave,  and  is  now  studying 

Social  Leadership  at  S.F.X.  University 
I in  Antigonish. 


I REMEMBER 


T remember  a hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  Sasebo,  Japan.  I was  called 
to  the  local  hospital  to  the  bedside  of  a lady  brought  in  from  an 
island  in  Sasebo  Bay.  She  was  dying  from  tuberculosis.  I gave  her 
the  Last  Rites  and  said  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  But  she  didn’t  die. 

As  a matter  of  fact  she  lived  for  almost  a year,  and  during  that  year 
Father  Hawkshaw  took  her  Holy  Communion  every  week  on  his 
regular  rounds  of  the  hospital. 

Then  one  week-day  morning  just  after  I finished  Mass,  a 
parishioner,  also  a patient  in  the  hospital,  came  running  to  the  Church. 
“Come  quick,  Father!  Miss  Taguchi  is  dying.”  I rushed  to  the 
hospital  to  find  Taguchi-san  in  the  same  state  she  had  been  a year 
previously.  Again  the  Anointing,  the  Last  Blessing,  and  the  Prayers 
for  the  Dying. 

Following  the  prayers  in  the  Ritual,  I commended  her  soul  to  God 
and  I had  come  to  the  point  where  the  next  line  was,  “May  her  soul 
rest  in  peace.”  Thinking  that  there  would  be  no  point  in  continuing 
this  line  if  she  were  still  alive,  I stopped  to  look  at  her.  But  with 
perfect  timing,  Our  Blessed  Lord  had  just  permitted  her  to  breath  her 
last  and  I could  continue  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the  now 
departed  soul.  @ 

Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 
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A 

MONUMENT 

TO 

HUMILITY 


A t the  door  of  this  ancient  church, 
^ ^ now  in  ruins,  one  of  the  Spanish 
“conquistadores”  desired  to  be  buried 
upright,  so  that  all  who  entered  might 
step  over  him.  He  thought  this  was  a 
most  laudable  way  to  express  his 
humility. 

It  does  not  appeal  to  most  people 
to  leave  monuments  to  their  humility 
but  it  does  impress  them  to  realize 
that  their  Charity  can  be  effective  in 


this  world  even  when  they  have  gone 
beyond  it. 

This  can  be  done  by  contributing  to 
the  following  Burses  which  go  to 
support  the  charitable  works  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society: 


St.  Ann’s  Burse  $1,451.50 

Blessed  Sacrament  Burse 

No.  2 $ 816.73 

St.  Christopher’s  Burse  $ 408.45 

Jesuit  Martyrs'  Burse  $ 675.23 
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A Spiritual  Harvester  is  one  who  dedicates  his  life  to  making  God's  purpose 
known  to  His  creatures  and  to  helping  them  to  fulfill  that  purpose. 

Another  school  year  is  drawing  to  a close.  This  means  that  another  group 
of  young  men  are  ready  to  decide  on  their  futures.  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  invites  them  to  consider  the  Priesthood  — to  become  Spiritual 
Harvesters  in  Christ’s  farflung  fields  throughout  the  world. 

Last  year,  twenty-three  young  men  entered  our  Novitiate  in  St.  Marys, 
Ontario,  with  the  hope  of  dedicating  themselves  to  Christ’s  work.  Frequently, 
such  young  men  need  financial  assistance  during  the  years  of  preparation  in 
the  Seminary.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  asking  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
to  send  laborers  into  the  fields  but  do  something,  in  a material  way,  to  help 
a young  man  dedicate  himself  to  this  work  in  the  Priesthood. 


i 
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EDITORIAL 


Wife  and  Mother 


AiCost  Latin  Americans  have  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  Our 
■*■*■*•  Lady.  For  instance,  the  Cubans  love  her  under  the  title  of  the 
Virgin  of  Charity  with  her  famous  shrine  at  El  Cobre  near  Santiago, 
Cuba.  No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  this  devotion  is  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  religious  psychology  of  the  people  and  that  it  has 
a sound  basis  in  theology.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
happens,  if  some  Communist  regime  tries  to  destroy  this  very 
special  part  of  Latin  culture. 

However,  today,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  there  must  be  some 
change  of  emphasis  on  certain  aspects  of  this  admirable  devotion. 
For  centuries,  most  Latins  have  thought  of  Mary  as  the  “miracu- 
lous Queen”.  Her  statues,  depicting  a most  privileged  person, 
have  appeared  richly  dressed,  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.  Could 
it  be  that  our  Latin  brothers  have  been  too  prone  to  play  the  part 
of  the  “great  multitude  of  the  sick,  blind,  lame  and  those  with 
shrivelled  limbs”  who  waited  year  after  long  year  for  a miraculous 
cure  at  the  Pool  of  Bethsaida? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  that  wonderful  Latin  devotion  to  Mary  to 
emphasize  her  very  human  life  on  earth  rather  than  her  privileged 
life  in  heaven.  It  must  be  shown  that  her  daily  life  was  truly  guided 
by  the  thought  expressed  in  her  own  famous  statement  “be  it  done 
unto  me  according  to  Thy  word.”  People  must  realize  that  she 
did  God’s  will  by  establishing  a home  in  Nazareth,  by  caring  for 
her  husband,  Joseph  and  her  Son,  Jesus.  In  short,  by  doing  all  a 
woman  can  do  to  make  the  home  what  it  should  be.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  she  did  not  do  this  by  sitting  around,  waiting  for  a 
miracle.  Cooperating  with  God’s  grace,  she  actively  carried  out 
His  will  during  her  “ordinary”  life  in  this  “vale  of  tears”.  She  is 
the  model  of  Christian  living  and  not  simply  the  admirable 
“miraculous  Queen”.  True  devotion  to  Mary  leads  to  positive 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  know,  love  and  serve  God 
in  this  life  so  that  he  may  be  happy  with  Him  forever  in  the  next. 


John  Gault,  SFM 
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Some  of  the  wedding  party  pose  on  the  platform  constructed  for  the  occasion 


A 

Muslim 

Wedding 

John  O'Connor,  SFM 


/^\n  May  5,  1838,  an  English  ship, 
^ the  ‘Whitby’,  landed  164  passen- 
gers at  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice  river 
in  British  Guiana.  It  had  taken  the 
vessel  112  days  to  make  the  trip  from 
distant  India  to  this  corner  of  the 
Empire  on  the  north  coast  of  South 
America.  Thus,  the  first  landing  of 
East  Indians  took  place  at  a spot 
where  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam 
stands  today.  This  explains  why  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  found  a bit  of 
ancient  India  in  the  New  World  when 
they  took  over  the  parishes  in  the 
Berbice  area  of  Guiana.  Although 
some  of  the  East  Indians  have 
embraced  Christianity,  the  majority 
have  retained  the  polytheistic  Hindu 
religion  or  the  Muslim  creed  taught 
by  Mohammed. 
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The  groom  poses 
with  his  father,  the 
I man  and  a group  of 
male  friends  who 
attended  the  cere- 
mony. 


Thus,  today,  one  meets  in  New 
Amsterdam,  the  customs,  religions  and 
language  of  Asia’s  sub-continent. 
Shortly  after  my  arrival  in  this  parish, 
I had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a 
Muslim  wedding. 

By  the  time  I arrived  at  the  bride’s 
house  where  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed,  most  of  the  guests  had 
already  arrived.  I took  my  place 
under  a tarpaulin  shade,  beside  the 
house.  The  first  thing  to  catch  my  eye 
was  a low  wooden  platform  which 
had  been  constructed  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  covered  with  a white  cloth  and 
decorated  round  about  with  flowers, 
plants,  balloons  and  coloured  paper 
streamers.  Among  the  attending  com- 
pany, the  East  Indian  women  were 
most  conspicuous  in  their  bright  new 
dresses  of  nylon  and  lace  and  many 
ornaments  of  jewellery.  The  few  who 
were  plainly  dressed  were  obviously 
‘country  cousins’. 

The  bridegroom  was  dessed  accor- 
ding to  the  style  of  the  East  Indian 
male.  He  had  on  a loose,  white  cotton 


shirt,  worn  outside  his  white  cotton 
trousers.  Upon  arrival,  he  removed 
his  shoes  and  stepped  up  on  the  plat- 
form where  he  sat  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  looking  very  self-conscious. 

In  accordance  with  Muslim  custom, 
the  bride  and  groom  did  not  meet  for 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  Imam  or 
official  from  the  local  Mosque,  had 
first  gone  upstairs  where  he  read  the 
form  of  marriage  to  the  bride.  Having 
finished  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  he 
joined  the  bridegroom  on  the  ornate 
dais.  There  he  read  the  same  Arabic 
marriage  form  to  the  young  man. 
During  this  reading  the  hands  were 
held  in  a special  way,  according  to 
the  Muslim  custom  of  praying. 

When  the  recital  had  been  com- 
pleted in  Arabic,  one  of  the  leading 
Muslims  rose  to  read  a complete 
English  translation  of  the  ceremony. 
Though  their  religion  stipulates  that 
the  original  words  of  the  Koran  must 
be  preserved  and  used  by  Muslims 
everywhere,  it  also  requires  that 
among  people  who  do  not  speak 
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Arabic,  the  proceedings  must  later  be 
translated  into  their  language. 

It  was  noon  before  the  ceremony 
came  to  an  end.  A fierce  sun  was 
beating  down  on  the  awning,  creating 
an  oven-like  atmosphere  in  the  shade 
underneath.  The  outdoor  cooking 
fires,  nearby,  added  to  our  discom- 
fort and  somehow  the  rich  aroma  of 
curry  did  not  inspire  an  appetite.  The 
little  children  were  the  only  ones 
with  enough  energy  for  sustained 
activity.  They  clambered  over  the 
chairs  and  chased  the  chickens  which 
happened  to  find  their  way  between 
the  rows  of  seated  guests. 

The  womenfolk  went  upstairs  to 
congratulate  the  bride.  When  all  had 
carried  out  this  amenity,  the  bride 
came  down  to  be  photographed  with 
her  husband.  Certainly,  no  expense 


had  been  spared  to  adorn  her  properly 
for  the  occasion.  She  was  enveloped 
in  cascades  of  white  lace  with  flow- 
ing net  veil  and  glittering  diamond 
necklace,  bracelets  and  earrings.  The 
bride  was  very  quiet  and  composed. 
The  mother,  by  contrast,  was  enjoy- 
ing the  event  to  the  full.  She  chattered 
shrilly  to  all  her  acquaintances  and 
laughed  loudly  at  her  own  jokes.  She 
spoke  rapidly  in  East  Indian  patois 
so  that  the  meaning  quite  escaped  me. 

Finally,  all  was  over  and,  as  in 
Canada,  the  bride  and  groom  drove 
away  in  a taxi  decked  with  white 
ribbon.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
guests  to  turn  their  attention  to  feast- 
ing and  as  the  cooks  began  to  scurry 
hither  and  thither,  I silently  departed, 
wishing  in  my  heart  God’s  blessing 
to  the  newlyweds.  H 


YOU  HAVE 


A PRACTICAL 


DEVOTION 


TO  MARY? 


During  this  month  of  May,  why  not  show  your 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Mother  by  supporting  the 
work  of  her  Divine  Son  on  the  missions.  Write 
today  for  your  free  Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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The  Clergy 

and  Golf 


ow  that  Spring  is  just  around  the  corner,  the  question  of  how  much  time 


Father  should  spend  on  the  golf  course  will  once  again  be  debated.  In  our 
times  when  there  is  much  talk  about  giving  the  laity  a greater  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  it  might  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  a pro- 
fessional golfer. 

Mr.  Clem  Rafferty  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter.  Besides  being 
a professional  golfer  and  a good  one  at  that,  he  is  also  a student  of  the  game. 
In  his  spare  time  he  is  a bit  of  an  amateur  theologian. 

When  I went  into  Mr.  Rafferty’s  home  at  the  Santo  Domingo  Country 
Club,  I found  him  in  the  living  room  practising  his  swing.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction I mentioned  that  there  were  several  chips  out  of  the  furniture  and 
wondered  if  Mrs.  Rafferty  preferred  that  he  confine  his  golfing  to  the  course. 
He  admitted  that  this  could  be  the  cause  of  certain  marital  unpleasantness  but 
not  in  his  case. 

“You  should  see  what  Helen  has  done  to  the  kitchen  furniture,”  he  said 
as  he  caught  his  mother-in-law’s  picture  with  his  five  iron.  “But  you  have 
just  brought  up  a very  interesting  point,”  he  continued  as  he  brassied  the 
pieces  into  the  corner. 

“You  mean  about  wives  and  golf,”  I replied. 

“Heavens  no,”  said  Clem,  “I  mean  about  the  chips  out  of  the  furniture. 


by  Clem  Rafferty  as  told  to  John  Fullerton,  SFM 
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You  know,  I can  always  tell  how  well  my  students  are  doing  their  home-work 
by  how  many  chips  are  out  of  the  furniture.” 

After  a few  more  pleasantries,  I got  around  to  the  interview. 

“I  was  doing  a little  article  for  Scarboro  Missions  on  the  clergy  and  golf, 
and  wondered  if  you  had  any  opinions  as  an  outstanding  layman  and  a pro- 
fessional. First  of  all — how  did  this  business  of  golf  get  started?” 

“I’m  glad  you  asked  that  question,”  said  Clem,  “for  the  answer  should  be 
interesting  to  the  clergy  and  especially  the  scripture  scholars.  Actually  golf 
had  its  origin  in  biblical  times.  Our  game  of  golf  is  only  a refinement  of  a 
game  invented  by  the  shepherds,  who  whiled  away  the  time  by  banging  rocks 
back  and  forth  with  their  staffs.” 

“Then  you  feel  that  it  is  a very  proper  game  for  Bishops?”  I asked. 
“Exactly,”  said  Clem  — “I  must  make  a note  of  that  for  our  brochure  — 
that’s  a good  idea  you  have  — golf,  the  game  of  Bishops.” 

“Tell  me  Clem,  how  did  the  shepherds  come  to  decide  on  eighteen  holes.” 
“Oh  no,”  said  Clem,  “the  shepherds  didn’t  get  that  far,  that  was  a much 
later  development.  We  must  give  credit  to  the  Scotch  for  that  refinement  and 
they  rather  stumbled  into  it.  It  seems  that  they  developed  the  custom  of  taking 
a wee  nip  after  every  hole  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  it  took  eighteen  nips 
to  finish  the  bottle,”  said  Clem  in  his  scholarly  way. 
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Golf  is  a refinement  of  a game  invented  by  shepherds  who  whiled  away 
the  time  by  banging  rocks  back  and  forth  with  their  staffs. 

“Very  interesting,”  said  I,  “now  to  get  down  to  the  clergy  and  golf.  I have 
heard  one  Bishop  state  that  if  a priest  shoots  under  90  he  is  neglecting  his 
parish  and  if  he  shoots  over  90  he  is  neglecting  his  golf;  do  you  have  any 
opinion  on  this?” 

“Yes,  I do,”  said  Clem  “and  I feel  very  strongly  on  this  point.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  I would  say  that  clergymen  neglect  their  golf.  In  fact  I was 
toying  with  the  idea  of  writing  a treatise  for  the  coming  Ecumenical  Council, 
but  no  one  has  given  me  much  encouragement.  It  would  be  entitled  ‘A  Sound 
Mind  in  a Sound  Body’.  Briefly  the  idea  is  this:  since  man  is  composed  of  body 
and  soul,  and  both  are  created  by  God,  there  cannot  be  a whole  man  if  one 
part  is  developed  with  no  regard  to  the  perfection  of  the  other.  To  put  it 
more  mundanely  a complete  person  is  one  who  prays  well,  works  well  and 
plays  well.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  clergy  pray  well  and  work  well, 
but  they  are  woefully  negligent  at  playing  well.  This  deplorable  lack  is  most 
evident  when  you  see  the  clergy  perform  on  the  golf  course.  I have  seen 
parishioners  turn  their  heads  in  shame  and  slowly  walk  away  after  witnessing 
their  shepherd  four  or  five  putt  a green.  And  believe  me  there  is  nothing 
inspiring  about  watching  your  pastor  slice  three  balls  out  of  bounds  on  the 
first  tee  before  he  gets  under  way.  Then  too,  the  ignorance  of  the  game  by 
the  clergy  is  appalling.  As  a matter  of  fact  one  member  of  the  clergy  had  the 
temerity  to  advance  the  proposition  to  me  that  a golf  ball  could  be  hit  farther 
with  a baseball  bat  than  with  a golf  club.” 

“Unbelievable,”  I muttered,  “I  never  realized  things  were  so  desperate. 
What  should  be  done?” 

“The  solution  is  not  easy,”  said  Clem.  “It  all  goes  back  to  the  seminary  , 
training  and  we  will  have  to  attack  the  problem  right  at  the  source.  Now  don’t 
get  me  wrong.  I understand  that  something  is  being  done  in  our  seminaries 
to  foster  the  ‘Play  well’  side  of  life,  but  only  in  a half-hearted  way.  For 
instance,  some  seminaries  have  introduced  pool  tables  for  the  recreational 
hours  of  seminarians,  but  what  kind  of  a game  is  that  to  nurture  physical  ] 
fitness  or  lift  the  soul  of  man?  Come  to  think  of  it  the  game  wasn’t  invented 
until  1500  along  with  a lot  of  other  heresies  of  that  period.  Now  what  I would 
recommend  is  that  golf  nets  and  driving  ranges  be  installed  at  all  seminaries, 
according  to  specifications  submitted  by  myself.  I would  also  recommend  that  ! 
a layman  (no  priest  has  the  qualifications)  golf  instructor  be  assigned  to  each  \ 
seminary.  And  in  order  that  the  teaching  be  uniform  throughout  Christendom, 
the  instructor  should  be  a graduate  of  the  school  I am  about  to  set  up.” 

“That  sounds  like  a good  long  range  plan,”  I said,  “but  what  about  the 
present  generation  of  priests?” 

They’re  lost,”  said  Clem.  “They  had  better  stick  to  the  5BX  plan.”  ■ 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


Come 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU? 


Tn  the  Philippine  Islands,  “angels”  are  frequently  called  upon  to  make  a 
solemn  religious  ceremony  even  more  so.  On  one  such  occasion,  we  were 
preparing  a group  of  five-year-olds  as  “angels”  to  hold  the  communion  cloth 
and  to  escort  the  young  communicants  who  were  going  to  receive  Our  Lord 
for  the  first  time.  One  little  boy  refused  the  invitation  to  be  an  “angel”,  saying: 
“I  cannot,  because  I want  to  stay  with  my  daddy  and  mommy  a little  longer.” 
The  youngster  understood  that  he  was  being  invited  to  go  to  heaven  but 
just  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  his  family.  This  is  understandable 
because  the  tot  was  only  five  years  old.  Unfortunately,  the  boy’s  answer  is  one 
given  by  many  young  men  and  young  women  when  it  is  a question  of  a much 
greater  invitation — an  invitation  to  the  priesthood  or  to  the  religious  life. 
Frequently,  young  adults  have  rejected  the  call  through  fear  of  being  separated 
from  their  loved  ones.  They  have  reacted  like  the  five-year-old,  instead  of 
admitting,  like  a mature  person,  that  God  has  a prior  right  to  the  love  of  every 
heart. 

A survey,  conducted  in  the  United  States,  showed  that  almost  seventy 
per  cent  of  all  Sisters  in  that  country  had  entered  the  convent  against  parental 
wishes.  The  same  survey  indicated  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  young  men, 
preparing  for  the  priesthood,  were  doing  so  in  spite  of  protests  on  the  part  of 
their  parents.  Such  a survey  simply  showed  the  number  who  had  overcome 
such  obstacles.  How  many  young  people  yielded  to  the  desires  of  their  parents? 
How  many  vocations  have  been  lost? 

Recently,  in  that  same  country,  thousands  of  youths  gladly  answered  the 
call  of  their  President  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  underprivileged  parts  of  the  world.  Generally,  the  young  heart 
is  generous  and  responds  with  enthusiasm  to  such  a challenge. 

What  about  the  Catholic  youth  of  Canada?  Do  they  feel  that  no  one  has 
invited  them  to  do  likewise?  That  is  not  true.  The  Church  is  always  holding 
up  this  sign:  “WANTED  — young  people  to  help  the  spiritually  under- 

privileged throughout  the  world.  All  talents  useful.  Requirements:  A great 
love  of  God  and  a sincere  desire  to  lead  others  to  know  and  love  Him.  Apply 
to  any  seminary  or  religious  house.”  * 
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Robert  Cronley,  SFM 

The 

Boy 

Called 

"Andres” 


“TJather,  this  is  Andres.  He  wants 
to  be  baptised.”  I looked  at 
what  appeared  to  be  an  undernour- 
ished seven-year-old.  Enquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  was  eleven. 
Thus  began  my  brief  acquaintance 
with  this  Filipino  youngster. 

I explained  that  Andres  would  have 
to  study  the  catechism  for  some  time 
before  receiving  baptism.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  I was  able  to 
piece  together  the  boy’s  story.  Cer- 
tainly, his  parents  had  not  been 
Catholics  and  they  had  deprived  him 
of  any  kind  of  religious  training.  The 
family  had  lived  on  another  island 
where  both  parents  died  while  Andres 
was  still  very  young.  The  lad  was 
then  brought  to  Anahawan  on  the 
island  of  Leyte,  to  live  with  some 
distant  relatives. 

Andres  found  it  very  difficult  to 
study.  His  little  body  was  wasting 
away  from  tuberculosis.  Besides,  his 
education  had  been  almost  completely 
neglected,  having  had  to  work  as  a 
houseboy  in  exchange  for  his  keep. 

Fortunately,  a local  lady,  one  of 
the  Legion  of  Mary,  offered  to  take 
Andres  into  her  home.  This  meant 
better  care  for  the  boy,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  catechism. 

To  supplement  his  diet,  we  pro- 
vided Andres  with  vitamin  tablets 
which  we  had  received  from  Catholic 
Charities  and  one  tin  of  milk  daily. 
I had  paid  one  of  the  store-keepers 
for  a month’s  supply  of  milk  with  the 
understanding  that  she  was  to  give 
the  boy  one  tin  each  day.  A few  days 
later,  she  told  me  that  the  youngster 
had  collected  the  full  month’s  supply 
to  keep  at  home  with  him.  It  seems 
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he  just  couldn’t  resist  doing  this, 
since  it  was  the  first  thing  he  had 
ever  had  as  his  very  own. 

Then  complications  set  in.  When 
I learned  of  this,  I tried  to  persuade 
him  to  go  to  the  city  of  Cebu  where 
he  could  receive  expert  medical  care. 
This  idea  terrified  him.  Doctors  and 
hospitals  meant  death  to  this  timid 
child  of  unfortunate  circumstances. 
It  meant  even  more  than  death,  now. 
It  meant  separation  from  the  only 
real  home  he  had  ever  known.  Be- 
fore, death  had  simply  meant  an  end 
to  hunger,  sickness  and  misery.  Now, 
it  meant  the  end  of  something  he  did 
not  want  to  come  to  an  end  — - home 
and  affection. 

Andres’  condition  gradually  be- 
came worse  until  one  day  I was  told 
that  he  was  dying.  Further  instruc- 


tion had  to  be  forgotten  and  the  boy 
was  baptised  immediately.  Still,  he 
continued  to  linger  on. 

At  this  point,  I suffered  a serious 
accident  with  my  jeep  and  had  to 
spend  some  time  in  a hospital.  I lost 
touch  with  Andres.  Upon  my  return 
to  Anahawan,  the  good  lady  who  had 
taken  him  into  her  home  told  me  of 
the  boy’s  death  and  she  added  that 
mv  own  troubles  seemed  to  take  away 
from  him  the  will  to  live  which,  till 
then,  had  been  building  up  even  while 
his  body  became  steadily  weaker. 

And  so  it  happened  that  little 
Andres,  who  had  so  yearned  to  belong 
and  to  be  loved,  found  his  way  into 
the  Communion  of  Saints  where  he 
would  forever  belong  to  and  be  loved 
by  Christ  and  all  the  members  of  the 
heavenly  court.  ■ 


Father  Cranley's  jeep  after  the  accident  in  which  he  narrowly  escaped  death. 
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The  Glen 


Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


T’ll  never  forget  the  Glen.  It  was  not 
a very  pleasant  place  to  visit,  but 
I never  failed  to  come  away  from  it 
feeling  humbled  and  grateful  to  God 
for  the  opportunity  of  doing  my  little 
bit  in  His  service.  The  Glen  was  a 
pauper  asylum  and  old  people’s  home 
combined.  Here  were  gathered  all  the 
destitute,  the  maimed  and  homeless 
of  St.  Vincent  Island.  Their  quarters 
were  not  fancy,  but  at  least  the  old- 
sters were  sheltered  and  fed.  The 
dormitories  for  the  men,  at  the  front 
entrance,  was  a one-story  construc- 
tion. Behind  this  was  a building  that 
served  as  a dining  hall  and  adminis- 
tration office.  Off  to  one  side,  set 
back  against  a hill,  was  a three-story 
building  for  the  women.  Every  two 
weeks  I went  to  the  Glen  for  Mass 
which  was  offered  in  the  dining  hall. 
After  that  I would  visit  the  Catholic 
men  and  women. 

There  were  many  pitiable  cases  at 
the  Glen,  but  the  most  heart-rending 
was  a young  woman  in  her  early 
twenties,  Veronica  by  name.  On  the 
top  floor  of  the  women’s  quarters,  in 
the  last  dormitory,  Veronica  had  her 
bed  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  She 
had  been  abandoned  by  her  father 
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and  knew  none  of  her  family.  No  rela- 
tives, to  my  knowledge,  ever  paid  a 
visit.  Her  body  was  horribly  contorted. 
She  was  permanently  bed-ridden  and 
in  constant  pain.  Here  in  the  Glen, 
where  life  was  no  bed  of  roses  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  Veronica 
was  destined  to  live  out  her  exist- 
ence. Yet,  each  time  I sat  by  her  bed- 
side, there  was  a smile  on  her  face. 
She  was  always  so  glad  to  see  Father, 
so  happy  to  go  to  Confession  and 
receive  Holy  Communion.  In  fact, 
she  was  grateful  for  even  the  least 
little  favour.  Each  time  I prepared  to 
leave  her,  she  would  always  smile  and 
say,  “thanks  for  coming  Fa,  see  you 
next  week  if  God  spare  life,  and 
mebbe  I’ll  be  better,  God  willing.” 

We  have  so  much  to  thank  God  for, 
even  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances — and  yet  how  often  we  are 
so  prone  to  self-pity  and  discourage- 
ment. Veronica,  to  me,  was  a true 
model  of  trust  in  God,  and  it  was  a 
spiritual  tonic  just  to  see  her.  In  each 
of  our  lives,  there  is  a little  Veronica 
— someone  who  reflects  the  face  of 
Christ  and  seems  to  ask:  “Ought  not 
Christ  to  have  suffered,  and  so  to 
have  entered  into  His  glory.”  ■ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


A large  monstrance  is  lacking  in  the 
parish  of  Anahawan  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Who  would  care  to  manifest 
their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment by  giving  this  gift  to  a poor 
mission  church? 

Boy  Scout  and  Cub  uniforms  and 
equipment,  e.g.  tents,  etc.,  are  needed 
by  Fr.  John  O’Connor,  SFM,  in  New 
Amsterdam,  British  Guiana.  The 
parish  Girl  Guides  and  Brownies 
have  the  same  need.  Father  would 
also  like  a volleyball,  a basketball  and 
a football. 

The  chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  in  the  mission  of  Hatillo,  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic,  does  not  have 
any  benches.  Fr.  William  McNabb 
is  hoping  that  some  kind  friends  will 
help  him  to  provide  the  benches.  They 
will  cost  only  five  dollars  each. 

A boat  is  a necessity  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil.  It 
will  cost  approximately  $10,000.  Al- 
though many  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived for  this  purpose  we  are  still 
far  from  our  goal. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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British  Guiana 


The  fires  of  Georgetown  ore  out. 

The  ghastly  nightmare  of  arson  and  looting, 
of  tear  gas  and  mob  violence,  are  over. 

There  remains  the  wreckage  of  a fine  city. 
And  even  after  the  physical  damage 
has  been  repaired. 

The  scars  of  lawlessness  and  racial  hatred  will 


TVThile  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
W burgh  was  visiting  Bri- 
tish Guiana  early  this  year, 
there  was  a certain  uneasiness 
throughout  the  land.  Everyone 
felt  that  something  was  about  to 
happen.  People  were  saying: 
“Wait  till  the  Duke  goes.”  Many 
stored  away  food  and  filled  all 
their  water  pots,  in  readiness  for 
trouble.  However,  no  one  sus- 
pected that  it  would  be  so 
serious  and  destructive.  The 
damage  by  fire  alone  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty-five  million. 
(Above)  All  the  buildings,  up 
to  the  clock  tower,  were  des- 
troyed by  fire  during  the  riots 
in  British  Guiana.  (Upper- 
right)  Two  Guianese  boys  who 
attend  the  Jesuit  college  in 
Georgetown.  (Right)  The  Sta- 
broek  market,  one  of  the 
city’s  most  famous  land  marks. 
(Lower-right)  Georgetown’s  rail- 
way station  reminds  one  of  the 
long  standing  British  influence 
in  Guiana.  ■ 
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NEWS 


(Georgetown)  His  Excellency,  Most 
Rev.  Kenneth  R.  Turner,  SFM, 
Regional  Superior  in  British  Guiana, 
reports  that  all  the  Scarboro  priests 
in  that  Mission  are  safe  and  sound 
after  the  recent  disturbances  in  that 
country.  Bishop  Turner  has  this  to 
say  about  the  riots:  “Thousands  will 
be  out  of  work,  many  small  store- 
keepers are  ruined.  Every  decent  per- 
son in  town  is  outraged  at  the  wanton 
destruction  and  the  wholesale  looting 
which  took  place  when  downtown 
was  a vast  holocaust,  with  huge  flames 
towering,  menacingly,  over  the  city 
...  It  is  sad  but  true  that  the  recent 
happenings  have  accentuated  the 
cleavage  between  the  two  big  ethnic 
groups  in  the  Colony  . . . H 

(Corentyne,  British  Guiana)  Before 
leaving  this  parish  of  Springlands  to 
renew  his  work  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Father  Joseph  Ernewein, 
SFM,  completed  the  construction  of 
a wooden  chapel  at  Anamoramisi 
Creek.  This  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Ann,  will  fulfil  the  needs  of  Catholics 
in  the  area  who,  for  many  years, 
have  been  attending  Mass  in  the 
home  of  one  of  the  faithful. 

The  chapel  was  blessed  by  Bishop 
Turner,  SFM,  assisted  by  Fathers  F. 
Thornley,  K.  MacAulay,  Jr.,  R.  Mc- 
Carthy and  J.  Young,  all  of  the 
Scarboro  Society. 

Congratulations  to  Father  Erne- 
wein, SFM,  who  not  only  built  this 


fine  chapel  but  also  made  major  re- 
pairs to  the  parish  church  and  rectory 
in  Springlands,  during  the  past  year. 

(Tokyo)  Fr.  Gerald  F.  Kelly,  SFM, 
has  this  to  say  about  his  recently 
erected  parish  of  Our  Lady  Queen 
of  Martyrs  in  the  world’s  largest  city: 
“Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  our  own 
Society,  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Faith  and  to  private 
donors,  a well  located  property  (one- 
third  of  an  acre)  was  purchased  and 
fine,  completely  furnished,  buildings 
were  erected.  The  total  costs,  i.e. 
property,  buildings  and  furnishings, 
approached  the  $85,000.00  mark.  The 
church  seats  150  and  the  hall  100. 
The  rectory  is  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate three  priests.  The  parish, 
of  this  date,  has  a total  membership 
of  358  Catholics.”  ■ 

(Nassau)  Rev.  Gerard  M.  McKer- 
nan,  SFM,  has  been  named  Regional 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  Mission  in  the 
Bahama  Islands.  He  was  born  in 
Brantford,  Ontario.  After  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  Priesthood  in  1936,  he 
spent  many  years  working  in  China 
and  British  Guiana.  He  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Scarboro’s  parish,  Nassau. 

Father  McKernan  succeeds  Rev. 
John  H.  McGoey,  SFM,  who  has 
been  Regional  Superior  for  the  past 
five  years.  Father  McGoey  is  also 
a veteran  of  our  Mission  in  China 
and  is  now  resident  in  Harbour 
Island,  Bahamas.  ■ 
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Fr.  McNabb 
among  the  ruins 
of  Old  Azua, 
destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of 
1751. 


The  parish  churches  of  Bani 
and  Ocoa  before  the  earth- 
quake. 


John  Gault,  SFM 


hat  Canadians  understand  by  an 
earthquake  is  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  earth  tremor  to  people  in  one  of 
our  planet’s  quake  belts.  The  Dominican 
Republic  is  situated  in  such  a belt.  Its 
history  records  a long  series  of  disasters 
due  to  such  manifestations  of  strength  by 
nature.  When  the  Spanish  speaking 
Dominicans  refer  to  “terremoto”  they 
mean  a violent  movement  of  the  earth. 
After  the  terrifying  quake  of  August  4, 
1946,  the  island  continued  to  quiver  for 
many  hours  and  an  untold  number  of 
minor  shocks  were  felt  for  months. 

One  of  the  worst  earthquakes  ever  to 
strike  the  country  took  place  in  October 
of  the  year  1751.  On  that  occasion,  the 
town  of  Azua  in  the  south-west  and  Santa 
Cruz  del  Seibo  in  the  east  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  and  had  to  be  rebuilt  on 
new  sites.  The  violence  of  the  quake 
caused  mineral  waters  to  gush  forth  from 
the  mountain  ridge  of  Viajama.  The 
water  continues  to  bubble  forth  giving  a 
sulphurous  odor  to  the  area  around 
Scarboro’s  mission  chapel  of  Las  Yayas. 
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ake  of  a Quake 


On  January  7th,  this  year,  the 
Republic  was  once  again  visited  by 
this  type  of  catastrophe.  The  epi- 
centre of  the  quake  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  three 
Scarboro  parishes,  namely,  Ocoa,  Bani 
and  Azua. 

In  Bani,  Father  Lawrence  Hart, 
SFM,  the  Pastor,  had  just  completed 
night  prayers  with  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  people  had 
left  the  church  when  the  violent  shock 
was  felt.  It  left  the  beautiful  parish 
church  of  Our  Lady  shattered.  The 
tower  was  shunted  from  its  foundation 
although  it  remained  standing.  Some 
of  the  pillars  also  shifted  from  their 
bases  and  remained  upright  due  only 
to  the  weight  of  the  roof.  In  fact,  the 
building  has  been  condemned  and 
must  be  torn  down.  It  will  cost  over 
$50,000.00  to  replace  it.  The  parish 
house  suffered  severe  cracks  but  is  in 
no  real  danger. 

The  town  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
endured  greater  losses  than  did  Bani. 
Although  the  Pastor  of  Ocoa,  Father 
Robert  Moore,  SFM,  has  been  having 
Mass  in  the  open  air,  as  a precaution- 
ary measure,  his  church  while  badly 
damaged,  has  not  been  condemned. 

However,  other  buildings  in  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  did  not  fare  so  well. 
The  new  town  hall  will  have  to  be 
closed.  It  is  feared  that  the  roof  of 
the  local  theatre  is  about  to  collapse. 
The  town  was  deprived  of  water,  light 
and  telephone  services  and  not  one 
of  the  nine  local  bakeries  could  pro- 


vide bread  because  their  brick  ovens 
had  been  destroyed.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  to  estimate  the  damage. 

When  sulphur  fumes  began  to  per- 
meate the  clear  mountain  air  in  Ocoa, 
many  feared  the  birth  of  a volcano 
and  began  to  vacate  the  town.  How- 
ever, this  could  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  appearance  of  new  mineral 
springs  like  those  which  appeared 
after  the  quake  of  1751. 

Fortunately,  only  one  person  was 
killed  as  a result  of  the  disaster.  In 
one  of  the  many  landslides  which 
occurred  in  the  mountainous  area,  a 
little  girl,  seven  years  old,  was  killed 
while  sleeping  in  her  bed.  — Many 
coffee  groves  were  destroyed  by  these 
slides  and  one  ffssure  in  the  earth  is  so 
large  that  a horse  could  fall  into  it. 

In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Azua 
where  Father  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  is 
Pastor,  the  damage  was  not  so  great. 
The  Sister’s  college  did  suffer  some- 
what but  the  damage  can  be  repaired. 
However,  a great  fear  did  grip  the 
townspeople  who  know  that  formerly 
their  town  had  been  completely 
destroyed  by  silch  seismic  action. 

Since  the  Dominican  Republic  has 
been  going  through  serious  political 
disturbances  for  some  time,  it  finds 
itself  in  great  financial  difficulties.  It 
may  be  a long  time  before  the  good 
people  of  Bani  will  be  able  to  consider 
the  building  of  a new  parish  church. 
Too  bad,  when  you  realize  that  there 
are  more  than  fifty  thousand  souls  in 
the  parish.  9 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


SCARBORO  FATHER 


WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


30RN  IN  CORKERY.  ONTARIO, 
JOINED  THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN 
MISSION  SOCIETY  IN  1934  AND 
DID  MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  CHINA 
FROM  1935  To  1941 

S/NGE  1957 EE  HAS  BEEN  TEE 

I/gar  General  of  the  Island  of 
~t  Vincent  /u  the  West  Indies 
s NOW  PASTOR  OF  LAyOU  PARISH 
ibar  MT  SOUFR/ERE  - 


ST  VINCENT  S HIGHEST  POINT  1$ 

Ml  ^OUFRIERE 


- A DORMANT  VOLCANO 
WHICH  LAST  ERUPTED 

IN  1902 


-ITS  NAME  SOUFRIERE  MEANS 
jn French) -’’the  place  where  / 
SULPHUR  Orimstone^sfound/ 


FATHER  CURTIN  NEEDS  MORE  YOUNG 
AK|t>  ADVENTUROUS  PRIESTS  TO  ATTEND 
TO  THE  PARISHIONERS  on  the  GRENADINE5, 
A NEARBY  CHAIN  of  ISLANDS  BETWEEN 
STVINCENT &GRENADA.  THIS  WORK. 
INVOLVES  DANGEROUS  TRAVEL  IN 
SMALL  BOATS  DURING  ALL  KINDS 
OF  WEATHER- 


- BECAUSE  of  URGENT  MEEDS  in  LARGER 
MISSIONS-  FATHER  CURTINS  REQUEST  can  NOT  be  metj 


Japan’s 

Occult 

Xtians 

(AIF)  — It  is  a well  known  fact 
that  there  exist  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nagasaki  a number  of  religious 
communities  that  are  made  up  of 
descendants  of  former  Catholics  who 
now  steadfastly  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Catholic  Church  as  their  mother 
in  the  faith. 

The  members  of  these  communi- 
ties are  known  as  Old  Christians  or 
more  frequently  as  Occult  Christians 
(Hanare).  They  are  people  who, 
under  cover  of  exterior  practises  of 
Buddhism,  hide  elements  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  that  they  have  received 
through  their  ancestors  from  mis- 
sionaries of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

In  all,  these  Occult  Christians  total 
several  tens  of  thousands,  most  of 
whom  are  living  in  the  area  of  the 
Diocese  of  Nagasaki  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, especially  in  Goto  and  other 
nearby  islands.  In  some  places  they 
make  up  almost  the  entire  population 
of  a given  area  as  for  example  on 
the  island  of  Ikitsuki  north  of  the 
island  of  Hirado  where  the  popula- 
tion of  10,000  consists  of  9,500 


Occult  Christians  and  500  Catholics. 
In  several  places,  the  population  is 
divided  evenly  between  Occult  Chris- 
tians and  Catholics  and  in  others 
Occult  Christians  form  a minority  to 
a Catholic  population.  Mostly  these 
Occult  Christians  live,  as  do  Catho- 
lics, due  to  former  religious  persecu- 
tions, in  zones  where  the  land  is  poor. 

The  religious  life  of  this  group, 
the  fruit  of  a deformed  faith,  has 
some  curious  characteristics.  It  is  not 
possible  to  judge  from  externals  what 
Occult  Christians  hold  internally.  They 
erect  pagodas  and  Shintoist  temples 
in  conspicuous  places  and  if  you  ask 
them  what  religion  they  profess  they 
will  say  “Buddhism”  and  they  will 
indicate  the  sect.  This,  however,  is 
not  true  except  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternals. In  their  rites  they  administer 
baptism  using  a Latin  formula  that 
is  so  corrupted  that  it  has  most  likely 
lost  its  meaning.  Baptism  is  admin- 
istered by  an  “elder”  or  religious 
leader  who  presides  at  religious  func- 
tions and  who  takes  the  place  of  a 
missionary.  On  the  death  of  one  of 
their  number  they  call  in  a bonze 
but  as  soon  as  he  leaves  the  house 
they  recite  their  own  prayers  to  undo 
what  he  has  done  and  to  purify  the 
deceased.  As  Occult  Christians  they 
have  no  churches  but  they  meet  in 
particular  houses  on  which  occasions 
an  image  of  the  goddess  “Kannon”  is 
removed  from  its  hiding  place  and 
set  up  so  that  they  can  recite  their 
prayers  before  it.  They  recite  the 
“Pater  Noster”  and  the  “Ave  Maria” 
with  admirable  enthusiasm.  They  re- 
cite these  and  other  prayers  in  a 
much  transformed  Latin  mixed  with 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  If  they  notice 
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Japanese  Occult  Christians  pray  before  images  of  the  goddess  "Kan- 
non".  If  an  intruder  enters,  they  hide  the  "Ma ria-Kannon." 


that  they  are  about  to  be  interrupted 
by  an  intruder  while  they  are  at 
prayer  they  quickly  hide  the  “Maria- 
Kannon,”  as  they  call  the  statue,  and 
dissimulate  their  activity.  They  hold 
rosaries  and  other  religious  objects 
received  from  their  ancestors  in  ven- 
eration and  if  one  makes  them  a gift 
of  such  objects  they  accept  them  with 
thanks.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however, 
the  Occult  Christians  do  not  under- 
stand Catholic  doctrine  as  explained 
in  terms  used  by  Japanese  today.  For 
example  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Japanese  “Sei  Maria” 
which  is  a translation  of  “Sancta 
Maria.”  Their  attachment  to  custom 
and  to  the  letter  is  such  that  the  least 
variation  of  expression  as  in  the  ex- 
ample just  given,  makes  them  think 
of  a new  reality. 

The  Occult  Christians  have  so  ex- 
aggerated an  attitude  toward  their 
traditions  and  they  are  so  static  that 
an  interchange  of  religious  ideas  with 
them  is  impossible.  A priest  who  an- 
nually invites  them  to  come  to  the 
Catholic  Church  on  Christmas  (They 
also  observe  Christmas  on  December 
25th)  receives  no  answer. 

Conversions  among  the  Occult 
Christians  are  unheard  of  except  for 
the  isolated  case  of  a conversion 
through  marriage  with  a Catholic.  In 
this  matter,  one  must  remember  that 
conversion  influences  social  life  very 
much.  A young  person  who  becomes 
Catholic,  or  wishes  to  become  one, 


will  meet  with  opposition  from 
parents,  relatives  and  friends,  and  life 
becomes  difficult  for  him. 

There  are  no  signs  that  the  Church 
will  make  rapid  progress  among  these 
Occult  Christians  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  religion  is  losing  hold 
among  the  young  who  are  being  in- 
fluenced by  religious  inditferentism. 
The  fact  that  the  Occult  Christians 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  their 
religious  practices,  due  in  great  part 
to  the  lack  of  meaning  in  the  formulas 
that  they  use,  their  strict  adhesion  to 
the  letter  rather  than  to  significance, 
and,  finally,  superstition  have  re- 
duced their  religion  to  something 
without  consistency  or  life.  There  is 
a tendency  among  them  toward  Budd- 
hism or  indifferentism.  Newspapers 
have  recently  spoken  of  the  conver- 
sion to  Buddhism,  on  September  25th, 
of  111  Occult  Christians  (34  families). 
The  remote  reason  for  this  conversion 
was  a sharp  battle  between  co-religion- 
ists seven  years  ago  when  contending 
parties  split  into  two  branches:  one 
for  freedom  in  the  faith  and  the  other 
for  strict  tradition.  In  spite  of  their 
conversion  the  former  Occult  Chris- 
tians, become  Buddhists,  still  hold  to 
their  former  practices.  Recently  when 
several  of  their  families  went  to  a 
cemetery  with  a bonze  they  waited 
for  the  latter’s  departure  whereupon 
they  recited  the  prayers  of  Occult 
Christians  “to  ask  pardon”,  they  said, 
“of  their  ancestors  for  having  divided 
into  two  branches.” 
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How  explain  the  continued  iso- 
lated existence  of  this  religious  group? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  they  do  not 
know  the  history  of  Christianity  or 
the  origin  of  their  own  faith.  It 
seems  that  there  was  sometime  in 
the  distant  past,  in  the  period  when 
Catholicism  was  interdicted,  a dis- 
pute between  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  group  and  other  Catholics. 
The  separation  between  the  two 
groups  grew  wider  and  wider,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Meiji  restoration  the 
true  Catholics  recognized  the  Church 
while  the  others  clung  to  the  tradi- 
tions that  had  grown  up  among  them 


during  the  long  period  when  there 
were  no  priests  in  Japan.  The  con- 
tinued separation  on  the  part  of  the 
Occult  Christians  may  be  due  in  great 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  “elders” 
who  were  reluctant  to  be  supplanted 
by  priests  who  were  able  to  function 
in  the  country  when  the  persecution 
ended. 

The  Occult  Christians  are,  as  it 
were,  the  separated  Christians  of 
Japan.  Their  devotion  to  Our  Lord 
and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  are  the 
best  hope  that  they  will  one  day  ac- 
cept the  supernatural  light  and  be- 
come members  of  the  true  Church.  ■ 


CLEANING?” 


“It’s  no  problem  for  me. 

I have  all  my  possessions 
beside  me.” 


Canadian  housewives  are  more  fortunate.  In  fact,  they  posses  many  things 
about  which  they  have  forgotten.  How  about  looking  around  for  old  rings, 
watches  — anything  made  of  gold  or  silver?  You  can  help  the  Missions  by 
sending  them  to: 
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SCARBORO  FATHERS 

2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarboro,  Ontario 


Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

For  more  than  five  years,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  worked 
i hard  in  the  parish  of  El  Seibo,  Dominican  Republic.  One  of  his  many  accomp- 
lishments there  was  the  construction  of  a sturdy,  concrete-block  chapel  in  a 
distant  mission.  He  obtained  limited  assistance  from  impoverished  farmers  of 
; the  area  while  relatives  and  friends  in  Canada  provided  the  rest.  It  was  a 

I man-size  job  to  get  the  materials  in  to  the  isolated  spot.  To  accomplish  this, 
Father  Paul  had  to  make  innumerable  trips  in  an  old  jeep,  over  difficult 
terrain.  On  occasions,  oxen  had  to  pull  the  vehicle  out  of  mud  holes  and 
swollen  streams. 

Shortly  after  accomplishing  this  task,  Father  was  named  to  another  large 
parish  where  with  a companion  or  two,  sometimes  alone,  he  had  to  care  for 
more  than  50,00  souls.  Last  January,  a violent  earthquake  rocked  this  part  of 
the  island,  destroying  the  parish  church.  God  does  not  spare  His  friends. 
Father  Paul  built  one  church,  only  to  see  another  brought  to  ruins  by  “an 
act  of  God.” 

Father  Paul  has  lived  in  the  midst  of  great  political  turmoil  during  the  past 
few  years.  Both  parishes,  in  which  he  worked,  were  of  political  importance. 
In  the  one,  he  had  to  oppose  the  abuses  of  the  wealthy  while  in  the  other  he 
, faced  the  threats  of  the  Communists. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  Father  Paul  keeps  on  trying  to  persuade  souls  to  choose 
j God.  Any  young  person  who  finds  life  dull,  difficult  and  without  purpose 
should  take  note.  Father’s  example  shows  how  the  strength  of  a young  body 
| can  be  used,  how  a desire  to  be  useful  can  be  fulfilled,  how  that  yearning  to 
belong  and  to  dedicate  oneself  to  a worthwhile  cause  can  be  satisfied.  It  is 
:!  Father  Ouellette’s  hope  that  many  young  Canadians  will  use  their  energy,  seek 
to  attain  their  ideals  and  above  all  try  to  please  God  by  working  in  some 
I needy  part  of  the  world  as  priests  or  sisters  or  lay-apostles. 


God  love  you. 


Father  Jim. 
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The 

Toonerville 

Trolley 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 


Cince  our  arrival  in  Brazil,  we  have 
^ travelled  through  this  vast  coun- 
try by  ’plane,  train,  boat,  jeep,  truck 
and  car.  As  yet,  we  haven’t  saddled 
a horse  or  mule  but  just  give  us  time. 
A kindly  Franciscan  Friar  told  us 
that  “the  best  way  to  obtain  a knowl- 
edge of  Brazilians  and  their  way  of 
life  is  to  travel  by  train.”  I found  this 
to  be  true  when  I made  a trip  by 
train  on  the  New  Year  weekend. 

As  the  train  chugged  away,  it  made 
an  almost  complete  circle  of  the  town 
of  Anapolis  where  we  are  attending 
language  school.  The  first  thing  that 
came  to  my  mind  was  the  “Tooner- 
ville Trolley”  in  Disneyland.  The 
colourful,  yellow  and  red  cars  seemed 
to  be  carrying  us  on  a scenic  tour 
of  the  town. 

We  were  three  Canadian  priests  in 
a train-load  of  Portuguese-speaking 
Brazilians.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
language  consisted  in  the  little  we  had 
been  able  to  pick  up  during  three 
weeks  of  study.  We  soon  found  out 
that  our  facial  expressions,  gesticula- 
tions, smiles  ’n  chuckles  were  the  best 


way  of  communicating  with  our  new- 
found friends.  North  Americans  are 
quite  mute  when  travelling.  They 
generally  hide  themselves  in  a news- 
paper or  a magazine  and  pay  little 
attention  to  those  about  them.  Brazil- 
ians, on  the  contrary,  love  to  talk  to 
their  fellow-passengers.  Hence,  our 
trip  was  one  of  constant  chatter  and 
amusing  incidents. 

My  travelling  companions  were 
Fr.  Douglas  MacKinnon,  who  also  be- 
longs to  the  Scarboro  Society,  and  a 
French  Canadian  priest  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Ottawa,  whom  we 
simply  addressed  as  Padre  Jose.  We 
had  been  asked  to  help  out  in  parishes 
during  the  New  Year  weekend.  Padre 
Jose  and  I were  to  get  off  at  a town 
called  Sylvania,  while  Father  Mac- 
Kinnon was  going  on  to  a place  called 
Catalao.  We  had  been  told  that  we 
would  probably  have  to  change  trains 
somewhere  along  the  line.  When  we 
got  to  the  village  of  Leopolda  de 
Bulhoes  and  noticed  several  people 
get  off,  Padre  Jose  dared  to  depend 
on  his  knowledge  of  Portuguese  and 
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enquired  if  this  was  not  the  place  to 
change.  He  understood  that  it  was. 
Just  as  the  train  started  to  pull  out 
we  heard  him  frantically  knocking  at 
■ our  window.  Leopolda  de  Bulhoes  was 
j not  the  place  to  change  trains. 

Padre  Jose  had  learned  one  sent- 
ence by  heart  in  Portuguese.  It  was: 
“What’s  the  name  of  this  station?”  To 
make  conversation,  he  would  put  it 
to  his  Brazilian  friends  at  every  stop. 
Each  time  they  replied  he  would  try  to 
! pronounce  the  name  slowly.  After 
quite  some  time,  he  received  the 
answer,  “Sylvania”.  Then  he  began  to 
| quietly  repeat  the  word.  Suddenly  he 
shouted,  “SYLVANIA”  and  before 
finishing  the  word  he  had  jumped 
out  of  his  seat,  hurdled  two  boxes  in 
the  aisle,  grabbed  his  travelling  bag 
and  rushed  to  the  nearest  exit.  Yes, 
this  was  our  destination. 

; We  had  been  instructed  to  go  to  the 
ji  Seminary  in  Sylvania.  The  station  was 
on  a hill.  From  this  vantage  point  we 
noticed  a large  building  which  we 
concluded  was  the  Seminary.  It  was 
!|  beginning  to  seem  easier  to  just  pick 


out  a building  at  random  than  to 
attempt  . to  enquire  in  the  native 
tongue.  We  walked  for  over  a mile 
with  our  luggage,  only  to  learn  that 
the  Seminary  was  about  100  yards  on 
the  other  side  of  the  station,  hidden 
behind  a cluster  of  trees. 

However,  it  was  a happy  mistake. 
We  had  come  to  a Catholic  college 
and  one  of  the  priests  spoke  English 
quite  well.  He  was  delegated  to  show 
us  around.  We  marvelled  at  their 
many  chickens,  bees  and  rabbits.  It 
seems  that  they  supply  the  whole 
area  with  eggs,  honey  and  meat.  Our 
interpreter  told  us  that  they  had  black 
rabbits,  white  rabbits  and  green  ones. 
I said:  “Well,  by  golly,  I’d  like  to 
see  those  green  rabbits.”  As  it  hap- 
pened, the  Brazilian  priest  was  not 
color  blind,  but  he  did  mistake  the 
English  word  “green”  for  “grey.” 

While  going  through  the  barnyard 
we  noticed  a large  billy-goat  approach- 
ing. The  Padre  shouted:  “He  is  not 
a friend.”  Although  he  said  it  in 
Portuguese,  we  got  the  idea  and 
cleared  out  in  a hurry. 
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After  lunch,  our  new-found  friends 
drove  us  over  to  the  Seminary  where 
we  received  our  instructions  for  the 
weekend.  Padre  Jose  was  to  remain 
at  the  Seminary  while  I was  to  go  on 
to  the  town  of  Vianopolis,  accom- 
panied by  a Brazilian  Seminarian. 

In  Vianopolis  I met  an  American 
Benedictine  by  the  name  of  Padre 
Otto.  If  some  reader  thinks  he  has 
things  tough,  he  should  see  Father 
Otto’s  setup.  His  “home”  is  a single, 
small  room  in  an  old  building  across 
the  street  from  the  church.  The  roof 
leaks.  There  are  no  windows  — noth- 
ing but  a hole  in  the  wall  which 
seems  to  invite  every  insect  to  enter. 
There  is  absolutely  no  plumbing  but 
he  does  boast  of  one  luxury.  For  two 
hours  nightly  there  is  electricity. 

Vianopolis  looks  like  a town  from 
the  old  wild  west.  The  ugly,  dilapi- 
dated buildings  stare  vacantly  at  each 
other  across  muddy  streets.  The  in- 
habitants boast  of  having  two  jeeps, 
one  truck  and  many  horses.  Being 
Saturday  night,  the  horses  were 
hitched  up  outside  the  saloon. 

After  the  Masses  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, Father  Otto  and  I visited  many 
families  in  the  little  shacks  which 
they  called  “home”.  The  good  people 
were  most  friendly  and  no  family 
failed  to  offer  us  a cup  of  coffee.  I 
drank  enough  coffee  on  the  weekend 
to  do  me  for  the  entire  New  Year  of 
1962.  From  every  nook  and  corner, 
poverty  looked  at  us  pitifully  but 
resigned,  as  if  to  say:  “We  are  miser- 
able but  what  can  we  do.”  The  most 
popular,  legitimate  entertainment  was 
for  the  townspeople  to  crowd  around 
the  station  to  watch  trains  go  by. 

We  ushered  in  the  New  Year  with 


Midnight  Mass.  I took  my  place  in 
the  choir  where  we  sang  the  usual 
Latin  hymns  appropriate  for  the 
season  and  also  a few  in  Portuguese 
so  that  everyone  could  join  in  and 
they  certainly  did.  Soon  after  Mass, 
the  power  was  shut  off.  It  had  been 
a special  privilege  to  have  it  at  such 
an  hour. 

On  New  Year’s  Day  we  went  to  a 
mission  station  called  Caraiba.  While 
Father  Otto  heard  confessions  I tried 
to  talk  to  the  simple  folk  who  came 
flocking  to  the  chapel  by  foot  or  on 
horseback.  I celebrated  Mass  at  high 
noon.  We  had  our  New  Year  dinner 
in  a typical,  tropical,  poverty-stricken 
home.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to 
catch  the  three  o’clock  train  for 
Anapolis. 

Father  Otto  always  travels  second 
class.  “There  is  not  much  difference 
in  the  price,”  he  said,  “but  it  is  more 
fun  and  is  the  best  way  to  see  how 
the  Brazilians  live.” 

At  Vianopolis,  most  of  the  people 
were  out  to  meet  the  train.  Father 
left  his  Mass  kit  with  a parishioner 
and  proceeded  with  me  to  Syl vania. 
Suddenly,  darkness  swept  over  the 
countryside.  It  brought  with  it  torren- 
tial rains,  blinding  flashes  of  light- 
ning and  claps  of  thunder  which 
rocked  our  “Toonerville  Trolley”  as 
it  made  its  way  down  the  valleys 
and  up  the  hills.  The  rain,  lightning 
and  thunder,  however,  won  a quick 
victory  over  the  darkness.  Suddenly, 
the  atmosphere  was  bright  and  clear. 
A beautiful  spectacle  appeared  in  the 
sky  — a giant,  perfectly-formed  rain- 
bow. This  made  the  natives  repeat 
one  of  their  most  cherished  sayings: 
“God  must  be  a Brazilian.”  ■ 
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Father  Kenneth  J . Dietrich,  SFM,  was 
born  in  Stratford,  Ontario.  He  re- 
ceived Holy  Orders  in  1950.  After 
spending  three  years  with  the  Society’s 
Promotion  Department,  he  went  to 
Scarboro’s  Mission  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  In  1958,  he  was  recalled 
from  this  post  to  study  Canon  Law 
in  Rome.  He  is  now  the  professor  of 
Missiology  in  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary. 

I REMEMBER 

T remember  when  Father  Cranley  and  I arrived  in  Hinundayan, 
South  Leyte,  Philippines,  the  catechetical  situation  left  much  to  be 
desired.  The  parish  numbered  at  least  twenty  catechists.  Through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  their  qualifications  for  teaching  Christian  doctrine 
were  meagre.  Some  knew  scarcely  any  doctrine.  Religion  classes  were 
often  a repetition  of  local  legends,  sentimental  ditties  and  the  recita- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  Fatima.  Meanwhile,  the  Christian  future 
of  800  Filipinos  was  being  endangered  for  want  of  solid  instruction. 

Finally,  an  acceptable  solution  was  evolved.  The  number  of 
catechists  was  reduced  to  three.  They  were  given  intensive  prepara- 
tion in  the  catechetical  lesson  of  the  week  and  were  paid  an  adequate 
salary.  Two  were  responsible  for  the  “barrio”  (outlying)  schools  and 
one,  Ramona,  was  the  principal  catechist  of  the  “town”  school.  She 
was  a competent  catechist,  a graduate  in  arts  from  San  Carlos  Uni- 
versity, Cebu.  Ramona  wished  to  be  a nun,  but  family  circumstances 
prevented  her.  In  the  meanwhile  she  volunteered  to  teach  religion. 
Her  success  was  phenomenal.  Besides  being  an  effective  and  lovable 
teacher,  she  is  a model  Catholic  lady.  A daily  communicant,  she  tries 
to  impress  upon  her  600  pupils  the  genuine  value  of  Christianity. 
Within  a period  of  two  years,  200  of  her  students  began  to  attend 
Mass  and  receive  communion  each  First  Friday.  Her  influence  has 
made  itself  felt  in  the  Children  of  Mary,  a confraternity  for  young 
ladies.  Knowing  the  mentality  of  her  people  so  well  she  often  shared 
the  benefits  of  her  wisdom  and  competence  with  the  foreign  pastor. 
Thanks  to  the  cooperative  and  enlightened  Christian  spirit  of  lay 
Catholics  like  Ramona,  many  a parish  priest  can  thank  God  for  a 
vital  parish.  ■ 
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A 

MOMENT 

OF 

SPRING 

AND 

ETERNAL 

SNOW 


A moment  exists  only  once. 

It  did  not  exist  before. 

It  will  not  exist  again. 

But  what  you  do  in  a moment, 

Can  have  an  eternal  effect. 

This  is  the  moment  to  assist  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
in  its  all  important  work  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God  through- 
out the  world. 
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A Spiritual  Harvester  is  one  who  dedicates  his  life  to  making  God’s  purpose 
known  to  His  creatures  and  to  helping  them  to  fulfill  that  purpose. 

Another  school  year  is  drawing  to  a close.  This  means  that  another  group 
of  young  men  are  ready  to  decide  on  their  futures.  The  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  invites  them  to  consider  the  Priesthood  — to  become  Spiritual 
Harvesters  in  Christ’s  farflung  fields  throughout  the  world. 

Last  year,  twenty-three  young  men  entered  our  Novitiate  in  St.  Marys, 
Ontario,  with  the  hope  of  dedicating  themselves  to  Christ’s  work.  Frequently, 
such  young  men  need  financial  assistance  during  the  years  of  preparation  in 
the  Seminary.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  asking  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
to  send  laborers  into  the  fields  but  do  something,  in  a material  way,  to  help 
a young  man  dedicate  himself  to  this  work  in  the  Priesthood. 
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EDITORIAL 


Responsible  Youth 

\VTouldn’t  it  be  ridiculous  for  a medical  doctor  to  practice  his 
W profession  with  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  he  had 
obtained,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  from  a book  on  hygiene?  Yet,  many 
Catholics  think  that  they  can  live  the  life  of  Faith  with  the  under- 
standing of  it  which  they  obtained  as  children.  They  never  grow  up 
spiritually.  That  is  why,  so  frequently,  young  men  discard  their 
Faith  as  something  too  childish  to  accept.  If,  as  they  entered  man- 
hood, their  bodies  developed  as  they  permit  their  Faith  to  develop 
they  would  certainly  feel  embarrassed  in  the  adult  world.  They 
should  realize  that,  just  as  their  young  bodies  must  be  fed  with  the 
proper  food  according  to  their  age,  so  too  their  Faith  must  be 
nourished  now  in  a different  way  from  when  they  were  youngsters. 
What  would  happen  if  a sixteen-year-old  were  content  to  take 
nothing  but  his  baby-brother’s  formula?  It  is  true  that  the  response 
to  Faith  should  be  childlike,  but  never  childish.  If  young  people 
would  only  understand  that  they  must  mature  spiritually  as  well  as 
physically,  mentally  and  emotionally,  and  make  an  effort  to  do  so, 
then  none  of  them  would  abandon  the  Faith.  Rather,  the  Faith 
would  become  the  centre  of  their  lives  and  would  influence  every 
other  aspect  of  their  existence. 

Childhood  is  a time  when  one  has  little  sense  of  responsibility. 
Youth  must  develop  it  or  run  the  risk  of  being  considered  nothing 
but  a “big  kid”  and  immature.  The  sense  of  responsibility  must 
touch  every  phase  of  his  experience.  The  young  man  must  remem- 
ber that  he  belongs  to  God’s  Family,  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  his 
natural  family,  to  the  community,  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind. 
Just  as  many  young  men  aspire  to  become  doctors,  teachers,  psy- 
chiatrists, lawyers,  etc.  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellowmen,  so  too,  a 
sufficient  number  should  desire  to  become  priests  for  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  welfare  of  others.  There  is  a serious  lack  of  priests, 
not  only  in  Latin  America  where  this  fact  is  so  appallingly  evident 
but  here  in  Canada,  as  well.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  all  Catholic 
teenagers  to  strive  for  maturity  in  every  department  of  life  but 
above  all  in  the  Faith.  Consider  seriously  the  need  of  God’s  Family 
for  good  and  holy  priests.  Do  not  shirk  your  responsibility  in  this 
all  important  matter.  Do  not  turn  away  from  Christ’s  invitation 
through  fear  of  the  sacrifice  demanded.  ■ Jo|in  Qau|t 
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Sweetened 


Robert*  Cranley,  SFM 


A t one  time,  medicine 
^ tasted  like  medicine, 
if  you  know  what  I mean. 
It’s  very  bitterness  seemed 
to  convince  us  that  it  was 
good  for  us.  In  fact,  a 
medicine’s  potency  to  cure 
was  in  ratio  to  the  inten- 
sity of  it’s  repulsive  taste. 
At  least,  such  was  its  psy- 
chological effectiveness. 
Today,  however,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  if  one  is 
taking  medicine  or  candy. 

What  happened  to 
medicine  is  also  happen- 
ing to  knowledge.  In  the 
not  too  distant  past,  learn- 
ing was  labour.  The  indi- 
vidual effort  required  by 
reading,  writing  and  all 
the  rest  was  generally 
accompanied  by  an  exter- 
nal stimulus  — a liberal 
dose  of  the  stick.  Now, 
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In  the  Philippines  re- 
ligion can  often  be 
taught  more  effec- 
tively through  plays 
than  through  sermons. 
At  left  is  a typical 
scene  from  Marian 
pageant. 


children  learn  by  playing.  Once  more, 
it  is  a case  of  “sugar  coating”.  Not 
even  the  study  of  catechism  has 
escaped  this  “painless”  process, 

“Sugar  coating”  the  catechism  is 
more  important  when  trying  to  teach 
an  entire  community  than  when  the 
“students”  are  only  children.  Using 
this  method,  one  can  instruct  older 
folk  in  matters  which  they  should 
have  learned  as  youngsters  without 
offending  by  implying  stupidity.  This 
“sugar  coating”  can  be  done  in  many 
ways  and  most  of  them  work. 

One  method  we  used  with  great 
success  was  the  “Catechism  Bee”. 
This  was  modeled  on  the  old- 
fashioned  “Spelling  Bee”  which  was 
seldom  used  in  the  old  days  because 
it  was  considered  to  provide  too  much 
fun  for  the  youngsters.  The  conviction 
was  that  you  could  not  really  learn  if 
you  enjoyed  it.  For  the  “Catechism 
Bee,”  the  children  of  any  given  class 
were  divided  into  two  equal  groups 
and  the  M.C.  peppered  them  with 
questions  from  the  catechism.  Each 
student  who  failed  to  give  the  correct 
answer  had  to  drop  out.  This  ques- 
tioning continued  till  one  side  was  de- 
clared the  winner.  For  these  sessions, 


the  parents  of  the  children  were  in- 
vited to  be  present.  A large  portion  of 
the  catechism  was  covered  on  each 
occasion.  The  adults  took  a great 
interest  in  the  “Bee”,  partly  because 
their  children  were  participants  and 
partly  because  the  whole  affair  was 
presented  as  an  entertainment. 

Other  methods  which  enjoyed  great 
success  were  the  morality  plays  and 
pageants.  We  have  used  both  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  better.  The 
simplest  production  was  a pageant  on 
the  Holy  Rosary,  in  which  the  actors 
spoke  no  lines.  They  merely  formed  a 
tableau  for  each  mystery,  thus  pre- 
senting in  a visual  way  the  message 
or  teaching  expressed  by  each  of  the 
fifteen  mysteries.  A commentator 
suggested  the  thoughts  which  should 
accompany  the  mystery. 

Because  of  the  great  devotion  to 
Mary  which  one  finds  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  people  can  be  taught 
much  through  plays  with  a Marian 
theme.  I took  the  accompanying  pic- 
tures of  one  of  our  Marian  pageants. 
They  demonstrate  better  than  words 
how  religion,  especially  in  its  manifes- 
tation of  devotion  to  Mary,  is  inter- 
woven in  Philippine  life  and  history.  E 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


SCARBORO  VISITS  HALIFAX 


T ast  winter,  Archbishop  Berry  of  Halifax,  invited  our  Society  to  conduct  a 

campaign  in  his  archdiocese  for  more  vocations,  with  emphasis  placed  on 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  Church  in  Latin  America.  To  head  this  campaign  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  named  Father  R.  Roberts,  SFM,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  our  magazine. 

It  was  my  privilege,  along  with  Fr.  R.  Hymus,  SFM  and  Fr.  J.  George, 
SFM,  to  be  invited  to  assist  Fr.  Roberts  in  this  campaign.  In  the  process,  I 
brought  back  many  pleasant  memories  of  the  priests  and  the  sisters  and  the 
laity,  whose  acquaintance  I made,  as  well  as  a deeper  appreciation  of  the 
problems  facing  the  Church  in  Canada’s  second  oldest  archdiocese. 

Of  these  problems,  the  one  which  was  of  most  interest  to  me,  was  the  fact 
that  more  priests  are  needed  in  Halifax.  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  is  keenly 
aware  of  this,  and  expects  to  open  within  the  near  future  a residence  for 
students  from  outside  the  city  of  Halifax  who  are  completing  their  pre- 
seminary studies. 

During  the  campaign,  it  was  announced  that  Fr.  J.  Mackey  had  been 
appointed  as  diocesan  director  of  vocations.  This  zealous  priest  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  effective  panel  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  young  people 
today  think  so  little  of  the  idea  of  a vocation.  The  discussion,  led  by  high 
school  and  college  students,  was  held  in  front  of  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
Canadian  Catholic  students  mission  crusade  rally. 

There  was  ample  opportunity  for  everyone  to  express  his  or  her  personal 
opinion  during  the  question  and  answer  period  which  followed.  The  ideas 
expressed  were  both  refreshing  and  interesting.  I wonder  how  many  readers  of 
this  magazine  have  stopped  to  ask  themselves  why  it  is  that  young  people  today 
seem  to  be  so  hesitant  to  aspire  to  be  a priest? 

During  the  month  of  June,  which  we  dedicate  in  a special  way  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  let  us  ask  our  Lord  to  solve  this  problem,  both  for 
Halifax  and  for  the  foreign  missions.  ■ 
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Japanese  Christians  give  a party  for  retarded  children 


''T'hey  crossed  the  choppy  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  in  search  of  the  New 
World  and  the  Land  of  Opportunity. 
According  to  letters  received  from 
those  who  had  gone  before  even  the 
streets  were  paved  with  gold.  Then 
the  pioneers  moved  west  in  covered 
wagons  in  search  of  land  and  a home- 
stead. It  was  1849  and  the  astonished 
cry  that  broke  from  the  weather- 
beaten lips  of  a lonely  sourdough, 
panning  coarse  gravel  along  the  banks 
of  a river  in  the  hills  of  California, 
swelled  into  a thundering  roar  that 
was  heard  half-way  around  the  world 
and  back  again.  Gold!  Thousands  . . . 
nay  tens  of  thousands  left  their  homes 
and  their  families.  They  abandoned 
all  the  security  they  had  ever  known. 
Only  their  high  hopes  spurred  them 
on  as  they  rolled  their  teams  over 
rocky  trails  that  led  to  California. 
Then  it  was  1897  and  the  familar 
rallying  cry  was  heard  echoing  down 
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North 

to 

Ichinomiya 


from  the  bleak  regions  of  the  North. 
They  came  from  everywhere.  Bur- 
dened down  with  a year’s  supply  of 
food  on  their  backs  they  inched  their 
way  slowly,  step  by  painful  step  up 
the  long,  steep  icy  slopes  of  the  Chil- 
koot  Pass. 

Man,  throughout  his  history,  has 
always  responded  to  the  call  of  new 
and  exciting  opportunity.  No  sacrifice 
is  too  great;  no  journey  too  perilous; 
no  price  too  high  if  the  opportunity  is 
there  to  build  a better  future. 

Today,  in  our  rapidly  changing 
world  the  homesteads,  scattered 
across  bleak  prairie,  are  now  dormi- 
tories for  young  workers  cramped  into 
rapidly  expanding  industrial  areas. 
The  covered  wagons  creaking  and 
groaning  across  endless  expanse  of 
virgin  territory  are  now  fast  commu- 
ter trains  that  hurtle  millions  of 
workers  daily  from  station  to  station, 
city  to  city  and  province  to  province 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 


in  a matter  of  hours.  The  steep  slopes 
of  the  Chilkoot  Pass  are  now  but 
eight  or  ten  hours  work  in  an  office 
or  factory.  And  that  magic  word, 
gold,  of  course  is  now  a pay  envelope 
or  a monthly  check.  Conditions  have 
changed  but  the  challenge  is  the  same. 

Japan,  like  all  vigorous  economies, 
is  the  scene  of  an  exodus  from  the 
farms  and  the  villages  to  the  larger 
centers.  The  big  break  with  the 
native  community,  usually  after  girls 
and  boys  graduate  from  Chuu-gaku 
(roughly  equivalent  to  grade  nine  in 
Canada)  will  inevitably  mean  the 
tearing  up  of  roots  that  are  always 
difficult  to  transplant  in  the  new 
environment. 

Ichinomiya  is  a city  of  only  188 
thousand  people.  However,  this  city, 
because  of  the  climate,  the  topography 
and  a river  is  the  hub  of  the  weaving 
industry  in  Japan. 

The  climate,  first  of  all,  is  very  very 
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humid  during  the  summer  months. 
And  though  this  means  much  physical 
discomfort  for  the  people  in  the  area 
it  is  an  essential  condition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  quality  woolens. 

The  topography  question  is  easily 
answered  by  saying  that  Ichinomiya 
is  one  of  the  few  truly  level  terrains  in 
the  whole  of  Japan.  When  I look  out 
over  the  rice  paddies  on  a clear  day  it 
reminds  me  for  all  the  world  of  the 
prairie  in  Western  Canada.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  level  terrain  that  hun- 
dreds of  factories  and  mills  have  been 
constructed  in  the  area. 

And  lastly  the  Kiso  River  running 
north  west  of  Ichinomiya  provides  the 
much  needed  industrial  water.  In  fact, 
in  recent  years  the  clear  water  of  the 
Kiso  River  has  made  it  possible  for  a 
flourishing  dyeing  and  finishing  in- 
dustry to  grow  up  in  addition  to  the 
textile  mills. 

Two  sea  ports,  one  in  Yokkaichi 
and  the  other  in  Nagoya  facilitate  the 
shipping  of  exports  and  the  importing 
of  raw  materials. 

One  parish  in  Ichinomiya  is  rapidly 
growing  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  influx  of  young  men  and  women 
from  the  Nagasaki  area  in  southern 
Japan.  As  you  probably  well  know,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  Catholic 
population  of  Japan  is  centered  in  the 
Nagasaki  area. 

Once  or  twice  a year  the  owners  of 
some  of  the  larger  factories  in  the 
Ichinomiya  area  take  a trip  to  the 
Nagasaki  region.  It  is  during  these 
periodic  visits  that  new  workers  are 
recruited  for  the  factories  of  Ichino- 
miya. 

To  illustrate  how  this  migration  to 
Ichinomiya  begins  let  us  look  in  on 


an  imaginary  family  of  the  Goto 
Islands  in  the  Nagasaki  region. 

The  Nakamura  family  is  Christian. 
They  have  been  Catholic  for  genera- 
tions. But  the  area  in  and  around  the 
Goto  Islands  is  not  industrial.  The 
farms  are  small.  Jobs  are  scarce.  The 
family  generally  needs  a little  extra 
financial  assistance.  And  so,  Atsuko 
Makamura,  who  has  just  completed 
the  equivalent  of  grade  nine  in 
Canada,  is  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  old  and  she  is  faced  with  the 
proposition  of  leaving  her  home  and 
family  and  of  going  into  a strange  and 
almost  completely  pagan  environment. 
It  is  never  easy  for  a young  person  to 
leave  home  for  the  first  time.  But 
when  you  couple  that  with  having  to 
leave  a Christian  environment  that 
has  been  the  safeguard  since  birth,  it 
assumes  even  sadder  proportions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nakamura  are  quite 
understandably  concerned  for  their 
daughter’s  moral  and  spiritual  welfare 
in  the  new  environment.  Many  of  the 
parents  in  the  Nagasaki  area  have 
already  learned,  by  bitter  experience, 
that  the  faith  can  grow  weak  and 
even  be  lost  when  the  religious  exer- 
cises are  allowed  to  drop  off.  And  so 
the  parents,  as  well  as  the  parish  priest 
in  the  area,  have  come  to  demand 
certain  conditions  in  the  work  con- 
tract. 

Of  late,  the  factory  owners  have 
been  coming  to  the  church  in  Ichi- 
nomiya  for  letters  of  recommendation 
before  going  down  to  the  Nagasaki 
area.  At  present,  all  the  factories  are 
graded  as  to  whether  the  girls  will  be 
able  to  practice  the  faith  and  whether 
there  are  reasonably  good  living  and 
working  conditions  and  a just  and 
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living  wage.  Every  year  we  send  a 
copy  of  this  list  of  preferred  factories 
to  the  parish  priests  in  question. 

The  factory  owners,  themselves, 
have  come  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
this  system.  They  have  found  that  the 
young  people  of  Christian  family 
background  are  easier  to  handle  and 
do  not  present  too  much  of  a disci- 
pline problem. 

From  this  brief  sketch  you  have 
probably  gathered  that  there  is  a 
much  closer  relationship  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  Japan  than  in 
Western  countries.  Actually,  were  you 
to  see  the  dormitories  connected  with 
the  larger  factories,  I am  sure  you 
would  be  reminded  of  a girls’  board- 
ing school.  The  girls  must  be  in  at  a 
certain  time  each  night.  They  must 
live  together  in  a common  house,  in 
comparative  peace  and  harmony.  The 
factory  owner  is  like  the  father  of  a 
family.  He  feels  a definite  responsi- 
bility for  his  young  employees,  not 
only  because  of  their  tender  years  but 
also  because  of  the  feudal  system 
which  is  still  far  from  dead  in  Japan. 

Sometimes,  the  factory  owner  does 
not  live  up  to  his  agreement  and  the 
girls  are  made  to  work  on  Sunday. 
However,  these  cases  are  generally 
found  in  the  smaller  factories  and  for 
the  most  part  the  girls  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  Mass  even  during  the 
week. 

There  are  other  obstacles  right  in 
the  factory,  however,  that  often  do 
great  damage  to  the  spiritual  life. 
Since  the  war,  new  religions  have 
been  springing  up  in  Japan  like  weeds. 
One  of  these  new  religions,  ‘Soka 
Gakkai’  is  violently  opposed  to 
Christianity.  Many  of  the  young 


Fr.  Boyle  entertains  one  of  the  young 
guests. 


workers  have  been  converted  to  this 
new  religion  and  they  are  not  above 
using  force  and  fear  to  gain  converts 
from  among  the  Christians. 

The  Communists  also  present  a real 
danger  in  the  factories.  Since  the 
recent  Communist  Conclave  in  Mos- 
cow they  have  been  redoubling  their 
efforts  to  gain  new  adherents. 

Outside  influences  are  many  and 
varied,  but  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  faith  is  met  when  Atsuko 
decides  to  transfer  to  another  factory. 
In  most  cases  there  has  been  no  agree- 
ment made  regarding  the  practice  of 
her  religion.  Atsuko  has  been  lured  by 
the  offer  of  more  money  and  possibly 
one  of  her  friends  has  decided  to 
transfer.  Sometimes  Atsuko  will  find 
that  she  is  the  only  Christian  in  the 
factory.  Because  of  the  attitude  of  the 
other  girls  she  may  be  afraid  to  go  to 
Mass  on  Sunday  and  embarrassed  to 
be  seen  saying  her  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers.  And,  of  course,  when  the 
supernatural  life  of  the  soul  begins  to 
buckle  and  collapse,  then  the  dangers 
from  the  pagan  environment  multiply 
rapidly. 

Our  parish  in  Ichinomiya  pre- 
sently numbers  about  a thousand 
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Christians.  Of  this  figure  some  eight 
hundred  are  young  women  from 
Nagasaki.  On  the  whole  these  young 
women  are  very  faithful  in  their 
church  attendance  but  there  are  those 
who  fall  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  for  this  latter  group  and  also 
for  a number  of  young  men  who  have 
come  up  north  that  Father  Alexander 
MacDonald,  the  pastor,  organized 
regular  factory  visitations  over  a year 
ago.  His  idea  has  been  to  keep  pace 
with  the  steady  turnover  of  youngsters 
from  the  Catholic  families  of  Naga- 
saki. 

One  of  our  biggest  assets  in  the 
parish  is  a very  active  group  of  fac- 
tory girls,  who  are  members  of  the 
Young  Christian  Workers.  These  girls 
give  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  help  each  other  preserve  the 
faith  and  to  spread  their  enthusiasm 
like  leaven  among  the  Catholic  girls 
of  the  parish.  It  is  paying  off.  Only 
recently  they  organized  a club  where- 
by these  girls  from  Nagasaki  are 


given  an  opportunity,  in  relaxed  sur- 
roundings, to  meet  their  fellow- 
Catholics  from  other  factories.  They 
follow  a study  club  procedure  and 
engage  in  active  charity  around  the 
parish  church  and  in  the  community 
as  well.  They  have  been  instrumental 
in  leading  many  pagans  to  the  doors 
of  the  Church  and  have  seen  many 
of  that  number  baptized  and  incor- 
porated in  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ. 

Ichinomiya  is  truly  a land  of 
opportunity.  Young  people  move 
north  to  Ichinomiya  seeking  employ- 
ment but  they  carry  their  greatest 
treasure,  the  Catholic  faith,  won  for 
them  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  in  a 
vessel  of  clay.  They  must  be  strong, 
like  the  pioneers  of  old,  to  withstand 
the  temptations  that  assail  them  from 
a pagan  environment.  These  young 
people  need  your  prayers.  I know 
that  you  will  not  fail  them  in  this, 
their  hour  of  need  as  they  move  north 
...  to  Ichinomiya.  ■ 


ENJOY  YOUR  VACATION 

However,  do  not  forget  the  needs  of  the  children 
who  live  in  the  mission  lands  of  the  world.  Keep 
saving  during  the  summer  vacation  time.  Write  to- 
day for  your  FREE  Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


SCARBORO  FATHER 


WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


born  in  Halifax. 


SERVED  AS  A NAVY  CHAPLAIN 
DURING  THE  IVAN- FATHER  “MIKE" 
ms  Superior  in  TOKVO,  JAPAN 
from  (948  to  (954. 


I vs  Parish,  which  was  waste  land  only 

€ N YEARS  AGO,  CONSISTS  OF  SCATTERED 
1ATEYS),  POPULATED  BY  MANY 
OYERTY-STR/CKEN  CANE- FIELD 


JRING  THE  LONG  RAINY  SEASON 
• 6 PARISH  PRIEST,  WHO 
< JEEP,  WHEN  POSSIBLE,  OR 
HORSEBACK,  OFTEN  HAS  TO 


TERALLY  DIG  HIMSELF  OUT 

MORASS  op  MUP 1 


HE  WAS  ORDAINED 
AT  30  YEARS  OF  AGE 
IN  DECEMBER  1938 


— HIS  LAST  APPOINTMENT 
WAS  AS  PASTOR  OF 

SABANA  GRANDE  pe  BOYA 

in  the  Dominican  Republic 


>962 


BKinSE®  fcOOCPMUIL 


T)edro  and  Theodora  lived  in  an  un- 
A attractive  shack,  almost  hidden  in 
a Philippine  palm  grove.  They  were 
not  married,  but  that  is  not  unusual 
on  the  islands  which  dot  equatorial 
waters,  nor  was  that  the  only  reason 
they  preferred  to  avoid  society. 

Pedro  had  a strong,  healthy  body 
and  his  moral  weakness  was  due  more 
to  ignorance  and  environment  than  to 
any  malice.  He  certainly  possessed 
some  enviable  human  qualities  which 
are  frequently  lacking  in  men  of  a 
higher  culture. 

Teodor  a was  a leper.  Over  the 
years,  due  to  this  dread  disease,  she 
had  gradually  lost  all  her  fingers  and 
toes.  In  spite  of  this  she  had  been 
living  with  Pedro  for  some  years  and 
he  had  taken  good  care  of  her.  At 
one  time,  Teodora  felt  encouraged 
because  the  creeping  sickness  had 
made  no  progress  over  quite  a long 
period.  Then,  one  day,  a running  sore 
formed  on  the  sole  of  her  foot.  The 
enemy  was  becoming  active  again. 
Would  this  mean  a painful  and  pro- 
longed but  certain  descent  to  the 
grave? 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  crisis  that 
I first  met  the  couple.  Of  course,  I 
immediately  spoke  to  them  of  how 
they  should  bring  their  lives  in  line 
with  the  laws  of  the  Church.  Perhaps 
due  to  her  sufferings,  Teodora  was 
immediately  responsive  to  this  sug- 
gestion. A private  talk  with  Pedro 
presented  no  problem.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  marry  her. 

Needless  to  say,  the  ceremony  was 
not  long  delayed.  Knowing  that  Teo- 
dora had  lost  her  fingers,  I “inadver- 
tently” forgot  the  rings  out  of 
consideration  for  her.  However,  I 


The 

Value 

of 

Worth 

James  Gillis,  SFM 
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fear  I did  not  appreciate  just  how 
highly  this  part  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  valued  in  the  Philippines. 
Not  so,  Pedro.  Just  as  I was  about  to 
skip  over  this  part  of  the  rite,  he 
stopped  everything  and  asked  for  the 
rings.  I had  no  choice  but  to  produce 
them.  Placing  the  ring  on  the  groom’s 
finger  presented  no  difficulty  but  what 
to  do  with  a fingerless  bride.  Pedro, 
however,  was  determined.  Very 
gently,  he  dropped  the  ring  into  the 
outstretched  palm  of  his  wife. 

Although  Pedro  and  Teodora  were 
now  married,  there  remained  another 
problem.  Teodora  did  not  want  to  go 
to  Mass  because  she  feared  that 
people  would  laugh  at  her  disfigured 
hands  and  feet.  Someone  offered  to 
buy  her  wooden  slippers  but  she 
objected  that  they  would  not  properly 
hide  her  feet  from  the  view  of  the 
curious.  She  wanted  leather  shoes  but 
to  obtain  such  a luxury  seemed  un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless,  she  got  her 
leather  shoes.  Then,  Teodora  began 
to  be  seen  assisting  at  Holy  Mass.  It 
had  not  been  enough  to  merely  sym- 
pathise with  her  in  her  misery.  Her 
feeling  of  inferiority  could  only  be 
overcome  by  her  developing  a sense 
of  her  own  worth,  as  a member  of 
society — even  though  that  society 
were  a simple  one  and  not  too 
demanding.  Now  she  enjoyed  the  pres- 
tige of  a married  woman.  Now,  the 
ravages  of  her  dread  disease,  without 
being  denied,  would  be  less  apparent. 
With  her  feet  modestly  hidden  in 
attractive  shoes  and  her  hands  care- 
fully veiled  by  the  ends  of  her  shawl, 
she  could  take  her  place  with  dignity 
among  the  other  members  of  the 
parish.  H 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A large  monstrance  is  lacking  in  the 
parish  of  Anahawan  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Who  would  care  to  manifest 
their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment by  giving  this  gift  to  a poor 
mission  church? 

Boy  Scout  and  Cub  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment, e.g.  tents,  etc.,  are  needed  by 
Fr.  John  O’Connor,  SFM,  in  New* 
Amsterdam,  British  Guiana.  The 
parish  Girl  Guides  and  Brownies 
have  the  same  need.  Father  would 
also  like  a volleyball,  a basketball  and 
a football. 

The  chapel  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  in  the  mission  of  Hatillo,  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic,  does  not  have 
any  benches.  Fr.  William  McNabb 
is  hoping  that  some  kind  friends  will 
help  him  to  provide  the  benches.  They 
will  cost  only  five  dollars  each. 

A boat  is  a necessity  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil.  It 
will  cost  approximately  $10,000.  Ah  * 
though  many  donations  have  been  ^re- 
ceived for  this  purpose  we  are  still 
far  from  our  goal. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

Scdf boro  Missions  IS-  ' 
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Professor  and  Spiritual  Director, 
Fr.  Joseph  MacNamara,  SFM, 
spends  much  of  his  time  with 
the  students. 


Howard  Shea,  SFM 


June  could  be  named  the  month  of 
decision.  Throughout  the  country 
thousands  of  teenagers  are  reaching  a 
milestone  in  their  lives  by  completing 
Junior  Matriculation.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  times  in 
their  lives  for  they  must  give  serious 
thought  about  their  future  vocations; 
they  must  determine  what  God’s 
special  plan  is  for  them. 

Among  young  men  graduating 
this  June,  some  will  be  considering 
careers  in  public  office  or  one  of  the 
many  other  fields  open  to  their 


various  talents.  There  are  some  who 
perhaps  are  thinking  of  a life  dedi- 
cated to  the  Church.  Among  the 
latter,  some  will  feel  themselves 
attracted  to  the  wonderful  challenge 
of  the  foreign  mission  apostolate. 
These  are  the  ones  I am  addressing. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  in  1918  by  Mon- 
signor Fraser,  presently  working  as  a 
missionary  in  Osaka,  Japan,  to  meet 
such  a challenge  for  the  English 
speaking  Catholics  of  Canada.  At 
present,  Scarboro  Fathers  are  working 
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in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  South 
America  (Brazil  and  British  Guiana), 
Santo  Domingo,  the  Bahamas  and  St. 
Vincent’s  Island. 

Training  is  essential  for  the  young 
candidates  and  so  he  begins  with  a 
pre-seminary  year  at  Nazareth  House, 
St.  Mary’s,  Ontario.  There  he  is  initi- 
ated into  the  spirit  of  the  Society  and 
he  is  given  a meaning  to  his  life,  or 
a character  formation  modelled  on 
the  Eternal  High  Priest,  which  will 
help  him  greatly  during  his  seminary 
years. 

In  the  second  year,  the  missionary 
“to  be”  comes  to  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  to  begin  his  formal  training. 
In  order  to  be  “all  things  to  all  men” 


(Top)  Fr.  Jack  Mclver,  SFM,  Professor  of  Soci- 
ology, lectures  to  students  studying  philosophy 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary. 


(Bottom)  Fr.  Howard  Shea,  SFM,  Rector  of  the 
Seminary,  frequently  has  reason  to  discuss 
problems  with  students.  He  is  seen  here  with 
Sam  Morreale  (left). 
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the  seminary  tries  to  provide  the 
development  of  the  whole  man- — the 
spiritual,  intellectual  and  physical 
formation. 

Our  seminary  staff  is  assisted  by 
the  staff  of  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary, 
where  our  future  missionaries  take 
many  of  their  classes.  The  priests  of 
both  seminaries  are  available  to  assist 
these  young  men  by  instructing, 
counselling  and  correcting,  so  that 
they  may  be  formed  in  the  virtues 
necessary  for  a good  missionary. 

The  challenge  given  by  Christ  to 
the  Apostles;  “Go  and  teach  all 
nations”  awaits  all  of  you  young  men 
who  read  this.  Do  you  think  that  this 
is  God’s  special  plan  for  YOU?  ■ 


O Thou , Who  art  the  God  of  Wisdom 
and  of  Counsel,  Who  can  read  in  my 
heart  the  sincere  will  to  please  Thee 
alone;  grant  me  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  my 
Mother,  the  grace  to  know  what  state 
of  life  I ought  to  choose,  grant  that 
when  / know  it,  I may  follow  it,  and 
so  increase  Thy  glory,  work  out  my 
salvation,  and  merit  the  reward  pro- 
mised to  those  who  do  Thy  Holy  Will. 


(Left)  Sound  minds  re- 
quire sound  bodies.  Stu- 
dents here  enjoy  basket- 
ball game  while  others 
prefer  tennis  or  handball. 

(Right)  On  rainy  days 
students  prefer  to  relax 
inside.  The  instruments 
were  donated  by  bene- 
factors. 


(Left)  In  the  Seminary  chapel  two 
deacons  are  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Very  Rev.  Francis  Mar- 
rocco.  This  is  the  dramatic  climax 
to  seven  years  of  training. 
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mission 


(Dominican  Republic)  Conditions 
in  this  island  nation  of  the  Caribbean 
are  still  quite  upset  due  to  the  politi- 
cal upheaval  which  is  taking  place. 
Father  Lawrence  Hart,  SFM,  pastor 
of  Scarboro’s  large  parish  of  Bani, 
has  this  to  say:  “We  are  having  quite 
a struggle  with  the  Communists,  They 
have  two  cells  functioning  here  in 
Bani  and  are  working  hard  to  get  the 
young  men.  They  are  especially 
attacking  the  Legion  of  Mary,  whose 
members  are  conducting  some  twenty 
study  groups  in  private  houses.  We 
are  preaching  every  Sunday  on  the 
social  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Our 
Legionaries  have  managed  to  get 
control  of  the  Student’s  Council  in 
the  local  Normal  School  but  the 
Communists  are  giving  them  a lot  of 
trouble.  Last  week  I managed  to 
make  a quick  trip  to  visit  the  Legion 
groups  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  and  have  got  them  studying 
the  Church’s  social  teaching.”  H 

(Scarboro)  Father  Clair  Yaeck, 
SFM,  MA,  who  returned  to  Canada 
last  year  on  furlough  from  Japan,  has 
just  completed  a course  in  Social 
Leadership  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Uni- 
versity in  Atigonish.  Father  Yaeck 
will  replace  Father  John  Mclver, 
SFM,  on  the  Seminary  staff  for  the 
first  term  of  the  next  school  year. 
Father  Mclver  has  been  given  a 


“leave  of  absence”  in  order  that  he 
may  take  a special  course  at  Notre 
Dame  University  to  obtain  credits  for 
his  Masters  Degree  in  Sociology.  ■ 

(Scarboro)  Father  Rogers  Pelow, 
SFM,  JCD,  of  Kingston,  Ontario, 
recently  returned  to  Japan  where  he 
has  already  spent  several  years  as  a 
missionary.  Doctor  Pelow  came  to 
Canada  last  year  to  work  on  a Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  and 
while  here  was  Acting  Pastor  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
Deseronto.  — Upon  his  arrival  in 
Japan,  Father  will  be  stationed  in  the 
city  of  Osaka  where  Monsignor  John 
Fraser  has  just  completed  a new 
church.  9 

(Scarboro)  Father  Roland  Roberts 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Scarboro 
Mission  on  St.  Vincent  Island  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  This  appointment 
takes  effect  on  July  1st.  Father 
Roberts,  ordained  in  Victoria,  B.C.  in 
1933,  was  the  first  member  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to 
come  from  Western  Canada.  Father 
spent  fifteen  years  as  National  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pontifical  Association  of 
the  Holy  Childhood.  He  has  also 
been  Director  of  our  Society’s  Pro- 
motion Department  as  well  as  a 
member  of  its  General  Council.  ■ 
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Fr.  Vogel,  O.F.M.  and  professors  (left)  teach  in  St.  Francis  College  (rt.)  attended  by 
Scarboro  Fathers. 

Prelude  to  the  Amazon 


George  Marskell,  SFM 

TTow  are  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
'*■  making  out  in  their  new  mission 
on  the  Amazon?  Good  question! 
Answer:  they’re  not. 

The  closest  Father  Doug.  Mac- 
Kinnon, SFM,  and  I got  to  the  Ama- 
zon was  24,000  feet  (straight  up)  as 
we  passed  it  at  close  to  500  miles  per 
hour  early  one  morning  last  October. 
The  other  three  members  of  Scar- 
boro’s  contingent  in  Brazil,  Fathers 
McHugh,  O’Kane  and  Daniel,  did  get 
an  opportunity  to  visit  our  future 
mission,  Itacoatiara,  in  November 
but  could  only  stay  for  two  days. 

Right  now,  as  I’m  writing  this,  all 
of  us  are  over  1,500  air  miles  from 
our  new  jungle  prelacy.  “What’s  the 
matter,  are  they  on  vacation;  are  they 
sick;  can’t  they  get  plane  or  boat 
connections;  why  aren’t  they  there”? 
Now  just  hold  on  a minute  and  I’ll 


tell  you  why  we  aren’t  there.  We’re 
going  to  school.  It  seems  a little 
strange  doesn’t  it  — -a  man  spends 
seven  years  preparing  to  be  a mis- 
sionary priest,  and  then  when  he 
arrives  in  the  mission  country  he  finds 
himself  back  at  school. 

If  you  were  to  visit  Brazil  between 
the  months  of  December  and  Febru- 
ary you  would  find  that  all  the 
schools  in  the  country  are  closed  and 
all  the  students  enjoying  their  “sum- 
mer” vacation.  The  Colegio  Sao 
Francisco,  in  the  city  of  Anapolis,  in 
south-central  Goias,  is  no  exception. 
All  350  students  who  attend  this 
school^  conducted  by  the  American 
Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  New  York 
Province,  return  to  school  on  the  first 
of  March.  However,  if  you  entered 
this  school  during  their  “summer” 
vacation  and  walked  along  the  second 
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floor  corridor  between  the  hours  of 
8 and  3,  you  would  find  much  acti- 
vity. The  students  you  would  en- 
counter are  only  twenty-two  in 
number  and  the  professors  only  eight. 

The  Centre  of  Intercultural  For- 
mation (C.I.F.) — that’s  the  answer 
you  would  get  if  you  were  to  ask 
what  was  going  on  during  summer 
vacation  at  the  Colegio  Sao  Fran- 
cisco. Here,  priests,  brothers,  sisters 
and  laity,  destined  to  do  missionary 
work  in  various  areas  of  Brazil,  are 
trained  in  the  customs  and  language  of 
this  large  and  wonderful  country. 
C.I.F.  in  Brazil  is  under  the  direction 
of  Father  John  Vogel,  O.F.M.,  who 
has  spent  nine  years  here  and  is  well 
qualified  to  direct  the  steps  of  the 
new  missionaries  from  other  coun- 
tries. A sister  school  to  this  one  in 
Anapolis  is  located  in  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico,  where  three  Scarboro 
Fathers  studied  in  preparation  for 
their  work  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Both  schools  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Msgr.  I.  Illich,  and  both  are 
sponsored  by  Fordham  University  of 
New  York. 
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Altogether  there  are  eight  Cana- 
dians attending  this  rigorous  ten-week 
course — the  five  Scarboro  Fathers 
and  two  priests  from  the  Archdiocese 
of  Ottawa,  who  will  be  working  in 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  a young 
Canadian  laywoman  from  Quebec 
City,  who  will  work  with  the  priests 
from  Ottawa  as  a catechist.  Five 
priests,  five  sisters,  and  one  teaching 
brother  come  from  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  represent  six 
Religious  Communities  and  one 
Diocese.  There  are  also  three  lay- 
women,  members  of  International 
Catholic  Auxiliaries,  one  a doctor, 
one  a nurse  and  the  other  a social 
worker  and  catechist.  They  come 
from  Italy,  Belgium  and  Germany 
respectively. 

All  twenty-two  of  us  attend  class 
from  8:00  a.m.  until  3.30  p.m.  from 
Monday  to  Friday.  Lectures  are  given 
by  English-speaking  Brazilians,  who 
are  experts  in  the  fields  of  economy, 
history,  immigration,  geography  and 
religion.  Often  these  lectures  are 
carried  over  into  discussion  periods 
in  the  evenings.  The  biggest  part  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  language  study 
— five  hours  in  the  classroom,  which 
means  plenty  more  hours  study  in  our 
own  rooms.  Students  from  the  local 
Normal  School  make  up  the  profes- 
sional staff,  and  very  competently 
teach  us  their  native  language  in  the 
local  Goias  dialect.  All  of  us  are 
amazed  at  the  kindness  and  especially 


(L.  to  R.)  Scarboro  Fathers,  P.  McHugh, 
G.  Marskell,  V.  Daniel,  M.  O'Kane  and 
D.  MacKinnon  are  pictured  here  as  they 
celebrated  their  first  Christmas  in 
Brazil. 


the  patience  of  these  young  people. 
The  omission  of  an  article  can  change 
a sentence  from  “I  put  the  cat  on  the 
table”  to  “I  put  the  cat  in  the 
dessert”.  Our  professors  may  laugh, 
but  never  disparagingly,  and  then  go 
on  to  point  out  our  mistake  and  no 
doubt  whisper  a prayer  for  an  in- 
crease of  patience  on  their  part  and 
an  increase  of  wisdom  on  our  part. 

So  there  you  have  it.  That’s  what 
we’re  doing  and  that’s  the  reason  we 
are  not  yet  on  the  Amazon.  Is  all  this 
necessary?  You  bet  it  is.  Shortly  after 
our  arrival  in  Brazil,  Father  Doug, 
and  I were  guests  in  a house  in  the 
small  town  of  Sao  Miguel,  near  the 
Araguaia  River.  Our  travelling  com- 
panion, a Franciscan  missionary,  had 
forgot  to  tell  the  lady  of  the  house 
that  we  didn’t  speak  Portuguese. 
When  Father  had  left  to  visit 
another  family  in  this  mission  town, 
the  lady  began  to  carry  on  a one-way 


conversation.  After  five  minutes  of 
this  I finally  got  the  nerve  to  tell  her 
that  we  didn’t  speak  Portuguese,  at 
least  I thought  that’s  what  I’d  told 
her.  Later,  I was  to  discover  that  I’d 
told  her  that  she  didn’t  speak  Portu- 
guese. On  the  same  occasion  we  were 
fed  a very  large  and  delicious  meal  of 
rice,  beans,  meat  and  fresh  fruits.  We 
had  pretty  well  exhausted  our  power 
of  intake  after  the  first  helping  and 
so  politely  refused  a second  one.  We 
goofed  again,  for  later  we  were  told 
it  is  not  polite  to  refuse  a second 
helping  at  a meal  in  Brazil  for  it  tends 
to  cast  aspersions  on  the  cook. 

Please  pray  that  by  the  time  we 
reach  Itacoatiara  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient command  of  the  language  at 
least  to  say  “ I don’t  speak  Portu- 
guese”, and  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  customs  that  we’ll  never  turn 
down  a second  helping.  B 


"HOUSE  CLEANING?" 


“It’s  no  problem  for  me. 

I have  all  my  possessions 
beside  me.” 


Canadian  housewives  are  more  fortunate.  In  fact,  they  possess  many  things 
about  which  they  have  forgotten.  How  about  looking  around  for  old  rings, 
watches  — anything  made  of  gold  or  silver?  You  can  help  the  Missions  by 
sending  them  to:  SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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St.  I s i d o r 
chapel  in  Ma- 
garin,  Domini- 
can Republic. 


Immaculate 
Heart  chapel 
in  Hatillo,  Do- 
minican Re- 
public. 


John  Gault,  SFM 

’YV'/Tiat  could  give  a greater  sense 
W 0f  satisfaction  to  a citizen  of  a 
wealthy  country  of  the  far  north  — 
like  Canada  — than  to  know  that  the 
people  of  a far  away  place  are  grate- 
ful to  him  and  praying  for  him  in  his 
own  very  special  needs.  The  appre- 
ciative prayers  of  the  “unfortunate” 
can  accomplish  more  for  the  “fortu- 
nate” than  this  world  realizes  — and 
I am  not  talking  about  miracles. 


YOUR 

House  of 
God 

1 am  sure  that  Miss  Emily  Mc- 
Carron  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  under- 
stands something  of  what  I am  trying 
to  convey.  This  kind  lady  built  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary,  in  the  little  mission  of 
Hatillo  — a mission  station  in  the 
parish  of  Azua,  Dominican  Republic. 
Fr.  William  McNabb,  SFM,  is  look- 
ing for  more  people  like  Miss  Mc- 
Carron  to  provide  benches  for  the 
chapel.  He  can  obtain  them  for  five 
dollars  apiece.  This  is  a large  sum  of 
money  to  the  poor  people  of  Hatillo, 
who  earn  their  frugal  living  by  pre- 
paring charcoal,  raising  goats  and 
fishing  in  the  sea? 

Martin  de  Porres  was  born  in  Peru 
in  the  year  1569.  He  was  the  son  of 
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a Spanish  knight  and  a Negress  slave. 
At  the  age  of  15,  he  entered  the 
Dominican  Order  in  Lima  where  he 
became  a professed  lay  brother.  He 
did  heroic  work  among  the  sick  and 
especially  among  the  African  slaves. 
This  year,  Martin’s  name  was  placed 
on  the  official  roll  of  saints  recognized 
by  the  Church.  For  some  time  past, 
Fr.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  has  been 
trying  to  complete  a chapel  in  his 
parish  of  Azua  which  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  this  new  saint.  He 
still  needs  about  $3,000.  Many  of  the 
people  who  live  in  the  area  of  the 
chapel  are  descendants  of  the  African 
slaves.  Would  you  care  to  contribute 
toward  the  completion  of  this  place 
of  worship  where  Martin  de  Porres, 
the  South  American  saint  of  Spanish- 
African  origin,  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  work  among  the  poor  and 
afflicted? 

Father  Gerald  Donovan  of  Toledo, 
Ontario,  is  a very  busy  man  these 
days.  Besides  his  regular  work  as 
pastor  of  a large  parish  and  bursar 
for  the  Scarboro  priests  in  the  Domi- 
nican Republic,  he  is  taking  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  “food  for  the  poor” 


Until  proper  chapels  are  built,  the  priests 
often  have  to  use  make-shift  huts.  This 
one  is  near  Yamasa,  Dominican  Republic. 


program  in  that  country.  The  recent 
revolution  left  the  country  in  a state 
of  poverty.  The  American  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  relieve  the  situation 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  now  provid- 
ing food  for  150,000  Dominicans. 
Besides  cooperating  in  this  enormous 
undertaking,  Father  Donovan  is  try- 
ing to  build  two  chapels  in  his  parish. 
The  one  in  the  mission  of  Mano- 
guayabo  will  be  under  the  patronage 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  The 
materials  will  cost  around  $1,000. 
Manoguayabo  is  a good-sized  town 
and  its  people  have  been  devout 
Catholics  down  through  the  years. 
They  are  willing  people  and  will 
gladly  do  the  work  on  the  new  build- 
ing. However,  under  the  Trujillo  reign 
of  terror  they  lost  practically  every- 
thing they  owned.  They  are  having  a 
struggle  to  get  enough  to  eat  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  contribute  in  a 
financial  way  toward  the  chapel. 

Father  Donovan’s  other  project  is 
a small  church  in  honour  of  the  Holy 
Cross  in  his  mission  of  El  Cafe.  With 
another  thousand  dollars,  he  could 
construct  a building  which  would 
fulfil  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people 
in  that  section. 

So  start  dreaming,  kind  folk,  not 
of  your  “castle  in  Spain”  but  of  your 
“chapel  in  the  tropics”.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  do  something  which  will 
provide  you  with  a sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  of  spiritual  satisfaction 
as  well  as  do  something  cf  enormous 
benefit  to  others.  ■ 
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SCARBORO'S 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 


Father  Gerald  Donovan,  SFM,  of  Toledo,  Ontario,  has  been  working  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  several  years.  Besides  being  Bursar  of  our  Mission  in 
that  country  and  pastor  of  a large  parish,  he  is  playing  a very  important  part 
in  the  American-inspired  “Food  for  the  Poor”  program  which  has  been  con- 
ducted in  that  country  since  the  recent  political  changeover. 

Recently,  Father  Donovan  wrote:  “Our  program  for  distributing  food  to 
the  poor  is  going  along  quite  well.  The  Government  has  asked  us  to  step  up 
the  program  so  as  to  help  150,000  people.  The  United  States  has  approved  the 
increase  and  this  means  that  about  38  million  pounds  of  food  will  arrive  within 
a six-month  period.  Besides  this  family  feeding  program  we  will  receive  from 
the  N.C.W.C.  enough  milk  for  50,000  children.  It  is  marvelous  the  amount  of 
food  they  produce  in  the  U.S.” 

If  you  read  the  article  about  the  need  of  chapels,  which  also  appears  in  this 
issue  of  the  magazine,  you  will  see  that  Father  “Gerry”  is  also  building  two 
chapels  in  his  parish.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  he  certainly  keeps  busy  for 
the  welfare  of  others. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  young  people,  nowadays,  say  that  life  is  dull  or  that 
there  is  nothing  to  do?  It  must  mean  that  they  are  seeking  nothing  else  but 
pleasure  because  too  much  pleasure  can  be  very  dull  and  uninteresting.  How 
different  life  is  when  one  dedicates  himself  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Priests  like 
Father  Donovan  are  just  hoping  and  praying  that  many  of  you  young  lads  will 
soon  make  a decision — the  decision  to  start  preparing  yourselves  to  take  your 
place  beside  them  in  the  missionary  effort  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  God  calls  a sufficient  number  of  young  men  to  the  Priesthood.  The  trouble 
is  that  so  many  do  not  answer  the  call.  Consider  well  the  possibility  that  God 
may  be  calling  you. 


God  Love  you, 


Father  Jim. 
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/^Vn  June  the  7th  last  year  His 
Excellency,  Archbishop  Yama- 
guchi  of  Nagasaki,  blessed  another 
Scarboro  church  in  Japan.  This 
church  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
Sasebo  and  will  be  a mission  of  the 
main  church  in  that  city.  Eventually 
it  will  grow  into  a separate  parish 
with  a resident  priest,  as  this  section 
of  Sasebo  is  growing  rapidly. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  church  there 
are  about  300  Catholics.  Until 
recently  many  of  these  had  been  un- 
able to  attend  Mass  regularly  because 
of  the  distance  and  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  the  main  church.  The 


church  is  situated  immediately  in 
front  of  the  local  primary  and  middle 
schools  and  the  Catholic  children  will 
be  able  to  attend  catechism  on  their 
return  from  school.  It  is  also  con- 
veniently placed  for  the  many  pagans 
who  will  pass  its  doors  daily.  With 
this  new  church  the  people  of  the 
district,  both  Catholic  and  pagan,  will 
feel  the  influence  of  the  love  of 
Christ. 

The  church  was  named  in  honor  of 
one  of  the  26  Martyrs  of  Japan,  St. 
John  Kinuya.  On  February  5th,  1597, 
St.  John  with  19  other  Japanese  and 
six  foreign  missionaries,  were  cruci- 


Mission  of  St.  John  Kinuya 

Francis  Hawkshaw,  SFM 


Fr„  Frank  Hawkshaw,  SFM,  and  friends  at  the  entrance  of  his  new  church. 
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This  was  Fr.  Hawk- 
shaw's  church  dur- 
ing the  period  of 
its  construction. 


fied  in  Nagasaki  city.  St.  John  was  a 
carpenter  and  28  years  old  when  he 
died. 

The  Catholics  of  Japan  were  per- 
secuted from  1597  till  1850.  During 
the  first  50  years  of  the  persecution 
there  were  over  6,000  martyrs  and 
from  1650  till  1850  there  were  no 
Catholic  priests.  In  spite  of  this,  many 
Catholics  held  to  the  Faith  and  at 
present  in  Nagasaki  diocese  there  are 
78,000  Catholics  descendants  of  the 
martyrs.  In  Sasebo  city  proper  there 
are  about  5,000  Catholics  who  can 
trace  their  ancestors  back  to  the  days 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  the  first 
Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Japan. 

The  next  Scarboro  project  is  to 
build  a Middle  School  for  the  Catho- 
lic children  of  Sasebo.  A Middle 
School  would  be  equivalent  to  grades 
7,  8 and  9 in  Canada.  The  Catholic 
children  attend  pagan  schools  and  the 
influence  they  receive  at  school  is  far 
greater  than  the  influence  we  are  able 
to  have  on  them.  The  school  in  Japan 
plays  a far  more  influential  roll  in 
the  lives  of  children  than  the  school 


in  Canada.  School  is  six  days  a week 
and  sometimes  seven.  There  are 
special  clubs  and  activities  after  school 
hours,  and  even  during  vacation  time 
they  have  to  appear  at  school  a 
number  of  times.  In  Canada,  children 
spend  as  little  time  as  possible  at 
school;  in  Japan  they  spend  as  much 
time  as  possible.  With  the  Middle 
School,  we  will  be  able  to  give  the 
Catholic  children  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  16,  three  years  of  Christian 
education.  It  will  be  good  for  the 
Church,  it  will  be  good  for  the  future 
leaders  of  Japan. 

We  have  started  an  education  fund 
and  would  appreciate  very  much  any 
donations  our  friends  in  Canada 
would  like  to  make.  The  cost  of  the 
school  is  estimated  at  $25,000. 
Besides  that  we  need  land  — the 
price  and  location  of  which  are  still 
unknown.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
we  need  your  prayers  first  of  all  so 
that  we  might  obtain  a suitable  pro- 
perty. It  may  prove  more  difficult  to 
obtain  it  than  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
prospective  school.  B 
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Thanks, 

P.  E.  I. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  the  Most 
Reverend  Malcolm  A.  MacEachern, 

D.D.#  Ph.D.,  Bishop  of  Charlottetown, 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
carried  on  a campaign,  from 
September  1961  to  December  of 
that  year,  throughout  this  Diocese 
which  comprises  the  entire  Province 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Father 
Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  was  in  charge 
of  the  campaign  which  was  so 
successful.  In  this  article.  Father 
Roberts  presents  us  with  some  of 
his  impressions  of  P.E.I.  and  the 
wonderful  people  he  met  there. 

Roland  Roberts,  SFM 

nphe  P.E.I.  Campaign  is  one  I’ll  long 
remember.  It  was  a most  happy 
experience.  The  weather  was  superb 
and  the  natural  beauty  of  the  Pro- 
vince a joy  to  behold. 

The  tourist  season  was  still  on 
when  I first  landed  on  “The  Island” 
from  the  luxury  ferry  that  runs  from 
Cape  Tormentine,  N.B.  to  Bordon, 
P.E.I.  I’m  sure  I saw  license  plates 
from  every  Province  in  Canada  and 
from  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
on  that  first  drive  down  the  new 
Trans-Canada  highway  to  Charlotte- 
town. 

It  was  not  the  Island’s  natural 
beauty  that  endeared  it  to  my  heart.  It 
was  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  ex- 
tended to  me  by  Bishop  MacEachern, 


his  priests  and  the  lay  people.  Down 
there  they  have  a nice  way  of  making 
you  feel  that  you  belong — that  you’re 
one  of  them  and  always  welcome  to 
drop  in. 

As  I look  back  on  those  months  in 
P.E.I.,  I think  of  Father  Rooney, 
Pastor  of  Ss.  Jude  and  Simon  church, 
Tignish,  and  his  assistant,  Father 
McGough.  I spent  some  pleasurable 
evenings  with  them  and  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  preaching  a weekend 
Retreat  to  the  men  of  the  parish.  I 
must  not  forget  Lucy,  the  house- 
keeper. She  has  been  on  the  job  there 
for  thirty  years! 

East  from  Tignish,  between  Sum- 
merside  and  Charlottetown,  nestled 
comfortably  among  some  low-lying, 
cultivated  hills,  is  Kelly’s  Cross. 
There,  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  hills, 
is  St.  Joseph’s  church  and  beside  it 
the  rectory  where  I first  met  Father 
Jim  Smith.  He’s  one  of  those  fellows 
who  at  first  meeting  makes  you  feel 
that  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  time 
you’ve  visited  Kelly’s  Cross.  It’s  more 
the  welcome  of  one  long  time  friend 
to  another.  And  that’s  the  spirit  of 
Kelly’s  Cross!  It  was  there  that  I 
learned  to  play  the  popular  Island 
game — Auction  45.  Got  pretty  good 
at  it  too.  In  fact,  on  my  last  visit  to 
the  parish  I won  first  prize  at  a card 
party  in  the  Green  Road,  a mission  of 
Kelly’s  Cross.  If  ever  you  visit  St. 
Joseph’s  Rectory  you’re  bound  to 
meet  Clair,  Father  Smith’s  genial 
housekeeper.  Should  it  happen  to  be  a 
cold  day  you’ll  enjoy  the  cup  of  coffee 
Clair  is  bound  to  serve  you. 

Go  north  and  slightly  east  from 
Kelly’s  Cross  and  you’ll  come  to 
North  Rustico.  Just  beyond  the  village 
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is  the  entrance  to  the  western  section 
of  the  National  Park.  This  area  is 
famous  for  the  home  of  the  author  of 
the  novel  “Ann  of  Green  Gables”,  as 
well  as  for  the  setting  of  the  story 
itself. 

Stella  Maris  church  dominates  the 
village  of  North  Rustico.  If  you  are 
ever  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Rustico, 
be  sure  to  visit  Father  Ayres,  the 
pastor.  Don’t  be  scared  off  by  the  two 
small  cannon  that  sit  threatening  on 
the  front  lawn.  They’re  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Once  a year  they  are  fired 
to  signal  the  opening  of  the  fishing 
season.  They  also  tell  of  one  of 
Father  Ayres’  hobbies — gun  collect- 
ing. Father  has  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  “Western  Guns”  in  the 
country.  If  you  get  to  know  Father 
you’ll  find  he  has  another  hobby.  He’s 
an  amateur  radio  operator.  From  an 
upstairs  room  in  the  rectory,  Father 
Ayers  has  the  whole  world  literally  at 
his  finger  tips.  I should  mention 
Theresa.  She’ll  feed  you  well,  should 
you  happen  to  drop  in  around  meal 
time. 

East  from  Charlottetown,  on  High- 
way No.  2,  is  Morell.  If  you  visit  the 
rectory  you’ll  meet  Father  Simpson. 
If  Father  is  out  you’ll  be  made  wel- 
come by  Mary.  Most  likely  you  will 
find  her  in  the  kitchen  and  if  school 
is  out,  her  little  grandchild  will  be 
with  her.  She’s  a cute  little  moppet 
with  a shy  wisp  of  a smile  that  plays 


around  her  mouth  and  peters  out  in 
her  big,  enquiring  eyes.  If  you  are 
interested  in  Social  Action  and  wish 
to  exchange  ideas  with  an  authority 
on  the  subject  in  a most  amiable  set-  j 
ting,  Father  Simpson  is  your  man! 

Come  back  to  Tignish  for  a 
moment.  I wish  to  introduce  you  to 
the  Shea  family.  Father  James  Walsh, 
Father  John  George  and  I spent  many 
hours  of  pleasant  relaxation  in  their 
home.  This  is  the  home  of  Father 
Howard  Shea,  Rector  of  our  Seminary 
in  Scarboro,  and  his  orother,  Father 
Claude  Shea,  Chaplain  in  the 
R.C.A.F.  and  presently  stationed  at 
Chatham,  N.B.  When  we  first  arrived, 
we  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilfred  Shea  and  their  daughter, 
Barbara,  a registered  nurse  on  staff  at 
the  Alberton  Hospital.  The  we^k 
before  leaving  P.E.I.,  I met  all  twelve  | 
sons  and  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shea.  The  occasion,  however,  was  not 
a happy  one.  They  had  gathered  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  their  dear 
father,  who  had  died  suddenly  on 
Saturday,  November  18.  Father  John 
George  and  I were  privileged  to  take 
part  in  the  Funeral  Mass  celebrated 
by  Father  Howard  Shea  with  Father 
Claude  as  Deacon.  It  must  have  been 
most  consoling  for  the  family  to  see 
on  the  sanctuary  the  Bishop  of  Char- 
lottetown, surrounded  by  a large  num- 
ber of  his  clergy.  I’ll  never  forget 
Wilfred  Shea.  May  God  rest  his 
soul!  ■ 


A sweater  is  that  garment  a child  Sign  in  a restaurant:  “The  silver  is 
wears  when  his  mother  feels  chilly — not  medicine.  Don’t  take  it  after 
Tampa  Tribune.  meals”. — Larry  Nickerson. 
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Father  Robert  Cranley,  SFM,  of  Leth- 
bridge, Alberta  was  ordained  to  the 
Priesthood  in  1954.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
where  he  worked  till  last  year  when 
he  returned  to  Canada  for  his  vaca- 
tion. Father  will  soon  return  to  the 
Philippines  as  pastor  of  Anahawan. 


I Remember 

T remember  my  first  town  fiesta.  It  was  in  Anahawan,  Philippine 
Islands. 

After  dinner,  there  was  a large  group  of  babies  to  be  baptised.  The 
parish  secretary  had  been  busy  for  hours  writing  the  names  of  the 
children  and  gathering  all  the  information  to  be  recorded  in  the  parish 
books.  Then  he  began  the  long,  hard  task  of  collecting  all  the  children, 
along  with  their  God-parents.  There  were  forty  children  but  not 
enough  sponsors.  Besides,  some  of  the  children  were  not  of  the  forty 
we  had  already  listed.  Back  to  listing  names  again.  With  the  listing  of 
names  completed,  we  started  once  more  to  match  children  with 
sponsors,  and  finally  we  were  ready  to  start.  This  had  consumed  about 
one  hour  and  a half,  and  everyone  was  fretful,  hot  and  irritable. 

About  half  way  through  the  ceremonies  I noticed  a young  man 
walking  up  the  centre  aisle  of  the  Church,  with  a small  box  tucked 
under  one  arm.  He  insisted  that  he  also  had  a baby  to  be  baptised. 
The  long  and  short  of  it  was,  as  he  explained  finally,  that  his  youngest 
child,  a baby  of  less  than  one  month,  had  died  during  the  night.  There 
had  been  no  time  to  call  a priest,  but  the  baby  had  to  be  baptised 
before  he  could  bury  it.  After  some  discussion,  I decided  to  baptise  the 
child  conditionally,  after  which  the  man  left. 

I met  him  again  a month  later,  during  a very  bad  storm.  He  had 
come  to  get  me  to  bring  Holy  Communion  to  his  father,  who  was 
sick.  He  explained  that  he  was  encouraged  to  ask  for  a priest  because 
of  the  “great  kindness”  shown  him  when  he  asked  to  have  his  baby 
baptised.  H 
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A 

MOMENT 

OF 

SPRING 

AND 

ETERNAL 

SNOW 


A moment  exists  only  once. 

It  did  not  exist  before. 

It  will  not  exist  again. 

But  what  you  do  in  a moment, 

Can  have  an  eternal  effect. 

This  is  the  moment  to  assist  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
in  its  all  important  work  of  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God  through- 
out the  world. 
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Seminarians  Need  Priests 
The  Eternal  Priest  Burse 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Semi- 
narians need  the  spiritual  gui- 
dance and  encouragement  of 
priests.  This,  they  receive  from 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  j 
with  their  training.  However, 
many  of  these  young  men,  dur- 
ing the  long  years  of  study,  need 
another  kind  of  help  — financial. 

This  type  of  assistance  is  not 
confined  to  the  clergy  but  who, 
more  than  priests,  should  be 
desirous  of  helping  them  with 
this  burden?  Any  priest,  not 
only  those  who  are  working  in 
Seminaries,  can  help  a candidate 
for  the  Priesthood  in  his  material 
needs. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  establishing  “The 
Eternal  Priest  Burse”  to  provide 
annually  the  tuition  of  a Semi- 
narian who  hopes  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  Missionary  Priest- 
hood. The  sum  of  $10,000  is  \ 
needed  to  complete  this  Burse. 

Fathers,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  work  of 
extending  the  Kingdom  of  God 
even  after  you  have  ceased  to 
be  an  active  laborer  in  the  Vine- 
yard. Your  priestly  example  of 
generosity  will  not  only  help  our  j 
Seminarians  in  their  financial 
difficulties  but  it  will  also  inspire 
them  to  go  forth  and  do  like- 
wise. 
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EDITORIAL 


Father  Unknown 

/^\n  November  9,  1579,  a baby  boy  was  born  in  Lima,  Peru. 
'^That  same  day,  the  child  received  Baptism  and  the  officiating 
priest  noted  in  the  record  “father  unknown”.  However,  that  boy 
and  his  father  are  certainly  not  unknown.  Last  May,  Pope  John 
XXIII  placed  the  boy’s  name  on  the  Church’s  calendar  of  saints 
under  his  father’s  surname  — St.  Martin  de  Porres.  The  Com- 
munion of  Saints  accepts  those  who  are  illegitimate  even  if  earthly 
society  frequently  rejects  them. 

During  the  last  century,  Father  Francis  Libermann,  the  son  of 
a Jewish  Rabbi,  strongly  disagreed  with  the  ecclesiastical  regulation 
which  forbids  the  priesthood  and  religious  life  to  those  who  are 
illegitimate.  He  felt  that  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  no  longer 
existed  — a fear  that  such  priests  and  religious  would  be  despised 
by  society.  His  strong  convictions  were  due,  not  only  to  his  warm 
sympathy  for  the  underprivileged  but  also  to  the  very  practical 
realization  that  since  illegitimacy  is  extremely  common  in  some 
countries  the  prohibition  would  present  a major  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  a much  needed  native  clergy. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church’s  regulation 
was  never  meant  to  punish  an  illegitimate  person  for  something 
for  which  he  was  not  culpable.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
canon  admits  of  exceptions. 

However,  it  does  seem  unfair  that  society  should  make  these 
people  feel  inferior  and  rejected  simply  because  of  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  of  birth  over  which  they  had  no  control.  Should  the 
mere  fact  of  illegitimacy  exclude  an  individual  from  some  position 
in  society  for  which  he  is  otherwise  qualified?  There  is  a basis  for 
exclusion  in  another  area.  Frequently,  as  a result  of  illegitimacy, 
the  consequent  upbringing  and  the  stigma  attached  to  it  by  society, 
such  a person  suffers  from  a pronounced  emotional  disturbance 
which  renders  him  unsuitable  for  certain  work.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
factor  which  should  determine  exclusion  from  the  priesthood  and 
religious  life.  That  is,  if  an  illegitimate  person  is  suffering  from  an 
unusual  emotional  condition  and  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  be  cured 
of  this  malady  then  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood or  religious  life. 

St.  Martin  de  Porres  has  shown  us  that  an  illegitimate  person 
can  reach  the  highest  peak  of  success  — true  sanctity.  Perhaps  he 
will  spend  his  heaven  in  seeing  to  it  that  illegitimate  children  are 
not  made  to  feel  rejected  because  of  other  persons’  mistakes.  9 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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Operation  “Painted  Rock” 


T Toly  Week  ceremonies  were  over. 

-*■  Fathers  Paul  McHugh  and  Michael 
O’Kane  had  spent  those  busy  days  in 
Itacoatiara.  Fathers  Douglas  MacKin- 
non and  George  Marskell  and  I had 
helped  the  American  Redemptorist 
Fathers  that  week  in  Manaus,  Ama- 
zonas. 

Easter  Tuesday  was  the  day  for  our 
departure  from  Manaus.  Fathers 
Doug,  and  George  left  for  the 
Redemptorist  mission  of  Manacapuru 
and  I boarded  the  “Itacoatiara”,  which 
means  “painted  rock”  while  “Itapur- 
anga”  means  “beautiful  rock.” 

On  Wednesday,  April  25th,  at  three 
in  the  morning,  we  arrived  in  Itacoa- 
tiara. All  was  in  darkness.  The  lights 
came  on  at  4:30  that  morning  and 
suddenly  the  town  was  alive.  After 
our  Masses,  Fathers  Paul  and  Mike 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 

left  with  Father  Alcides  aboard  his 
boat,  the  “Carmita”,  for  a trip  to  the 
interior  of  the  parish.  Their  first  step 
was  to  be  in  the  town  of  Uracurituba. 

So,  for  the  next  two  weeks,  I was 
the  only  priest  in  this  town  of  Itacoa- 
tiara. It  was  an  interesting  experience 
to  be  the  acting  Pastor  for  the  first 
time  amongst  a Portuguese-speaking 
population. 

One  wedding  and  a Baptism  were 
scheduled  that  first  day.  Both  were 
simple  affairs.  The  wedding  party 
consisted  of  the  immediate  families  of 
the  bride  and  groom.  You  won’t  find 
their  names  or  wedding  write-up  in 
any  social  column.  The  Baptism  was 
of  a baby  girl  named  Maria  Apare- 
cida.  This  is  a common  name  here. 
You  will  hear  more  about  “Apare- 
cida”,  no  doubt,  in  future  articles. 
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As  the  only  priest  in  Itacoatiara, 
I had  the  privilege  of  saying  two 
Masses  each  day;  three  on  Sundays. 
There  were  many  confessions  to  hear; 
people  came  from  other  parts  of  the 
parish  by  canoes  and  boats. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  first  Mass 
at  5:30  a.m.,  there  was  a funeral  for 
an  old  lady  who  had  died  the  previous 
day.  I had  brought  her  Holy  Com- 
munion just  a few  hours  before  she 
died  in  her  hammock.  After  the 
Requiem  Mass,  we  proceeded  to  the 
cemetery,  about  half  a mile  from  the 
church,  reciting  the  Rosary. 

My  first  attempt  at  preaching  a 
sermon  in  Portuguese  was  here  in 
Itacoatiara  on  Sunday,  April  29th. 
Although  I’m  convinced  that  it  went 
over  “like  a big  lead  lump”,  some 
people  told  me  that  they  could  under- 
stand “nearly  all  of  it.” 

Although  much  of  my  time  here 
has  been  spent  in  administering  the 
Sacraments,  there  has  also  been  time 
for  visiting  the  people.  This  has  been 
most  interesting.  Many,  of  course, 
are  very  poor.  Others  have  done  quite 
well  for  themselves.  For  example, 
one  man  showed  me  his  two  jute 
plants  and  storage  place  for  castanha 
nuts.  These  nuts  are  sent  to  many 
different  countries  on  the  big  ships 
which  churn  their  way  along  the 
mighty  Amazon  River  with  their 
precious  cargo.  A British  ship,  the 
“Dunstan”  was  here  last  weekend,  for 
example,  and  I had  a nice  visit  and 
chat  with  some  of  the  English  officers. 

On  the  third  day  of  May,  word 
came  from  Uracurituba  that  Padres 
Paulo  and  Miguel  were  well  and 
“going  strong”  with  Padre  Alcides. 


Father  Paul  had  ten  Confirmations  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  a feast  day  in 
Uracurituba. 

How’s  the  weather  here?  In  one 
word:  hot!  There’s  a story  told  that 
if  a person  from  here  dies  and  goes  to 
hell,  he  has  to  ask  the  devil  for  a 
blanket.  However,  the  rainy  season  is 
with  us  yet  and  this  helps  to  cool 
things  off  — although  it  makes  for 
tough  traveling  by  bicycle.  I have 
been  using  Father  Alcides’  bike  for 
visits  and  sick  calls. 

On  Sunday,  May  6th,  the  Itacoa- 
tiara Sports  Arena  was  jammed  with 
young  and  old  to  see  the  initial  foot- 
ball games.  “Futebel”,  like  North 
American  soccer,  is  Brazil’s  national 
sport.  Six  teams  participated  that 
Sunday  afternoon.  A parade  around 
the  grounds,  plus  a flag-raising  cere- 
mony and  the  singing  of  the  National 
Anthem  began  the  proceedings.  I had 
received  a typewritten  invitation  to 
witness  this  event  and  to  be  there  for 
the  presentation  of  the  cup  to  the 
winners.  Speeches  were  made,  of 
course,  as  everyone  congratulated  the 
victors.  The  name  of  the  winning 
team?  Brasil! 

Let’s  end  this  article  with  a note 
about  the  Amazon  evenings.  They  are 
beautiful!  When  the  fiery  setting  sun 
sinks  out  of  sight,  darkness  follows 
quickly  and  all  is  peaceful.  As  “the 
curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day” 
it’s  time  to  take  stock  of  the  day’s 
activities;  to  thank  God  for  all  the 
blessings  He  has  showered  upon  us. 
We  know  that  by  doing  our  best  in  all 
our  priestly  work,  more  souls  are 
coming  closer  to  the  Divine  Redeemer 
of  all  mankind.  ■ 
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SOLDIERS  OF  CHRIST 


TAuring  the  month  of  April,  I was  an  acting  chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Army 
‘ -^-^and  was  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  found  there. 

Officer-cadets  must  keep  themselves  in  top  physical  condition  in  order  to 
| inspire  the  soldiers  under  their  command  and  also  because  their  life  may  depend 
j upon  it.  Healthy  complexions  are  the  rule  for  the  cadets  as  well  as  the  enlisted 
men. 

There  are  courses  in  every  one  of  the  branches  of  military  science  and  any 
I future  officer  who  does  not  apply  himself  diligently  to  study  his  lessons  will 
j not  be  of  maximum  use  to  his  country.  In  addition,  his  promotion  as  an  officer 
will  be  delayed. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  good  manners,  since  an  officer  is  expected  to 
be  a perfect  gentlemen  at  all  times.  This  does  not  lessen  in  any  way  his  status 
as  a leader  of  fighting  troops.  Along  with  etiquette  goes  respect  for  superior 
officers  and  a highly  developed  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  Commanding  Officer. 

The  life  of  a young  man  who  aspires  to  be  a priest  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
officer-cadet.  There  is  less  emphasis  on  physical  training  perhaps,  but  good 
health  is  very  necessary.  Future  priests  must  study  long  years  and  even  strive 
to  specialize  in  some  branch  of  sacred  knowledge  if  they  wish  to  be  of  use 
to  God.  In  some  cases,  promotions  in  office  are  based  on  a priest’s  habits  of 
study  which  he  acquired  in  the  seminary. 

The  future  priest  must  be  a perfect  gentleman,  who  knows  how  to  act  in 
: any  given  circumstance.  He  must  be  a true  image  of  Christ  and  therefore 
■ practice  all  the  virtues  including  obedience  towards  his  superiors,  and  respect 
for  authority.  These  virtues  do  not  in  any  way  lessen  his  dignity  as  Christ’s 
| future  representative.  Some  day  he,  too,  hopes  to  be  a leader  and  an  officer 
I in  the  army:  an  army  led  by  the  highest  rank  of  Commander  ever  known  to 
; man  — Christ  our  King!  M 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE  . . 
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St.  Benedict 


William  Shultz,  SFM 


Tn  the  year  410,  the  barbaric  Huns 
^ sacked  Rome,  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  empire.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a bloody  and  terrifying 
event  could  have  anything  in  common 
with  a very  peaceful  one  which  took 
place  in  Japan  in  the  year  552,  when 
one  ruler  presented  a gift  to  another. 
Nevertheless,  due  to  these  dissimilar 
happenings,  it  became  possible  for 
two  world  religions  to  greatly  influence 
the  national  character  of  two  fairly 
primitive  peoples.  These  religions,  in 
converting  the  respective  races,  be- 
came the  vehicle  whereby  the  people 
would  be  influenced  by  older  and 
higher  cultures. 

The  religions  in  question  were 
Catholicism  and  Buddhism  while  the 
peoples  they  influenced  were  the  Ger- 
manic tribes  of  5th  and  6th  century 
Europe  and  the  Japanese  people  of 
the  same  period. 

True,  the  conditions  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  in  those  early  days,  were  quite 


different.  True,  also,  there  is  a great, 
even  essential,  difference  between 
Buddhism  and  Catholicism.  Never- 
theless, there  exists  a certain  parallel 
between  the  method  of  teaching  used 
by  these  religions  and  also  between 
the  effects  they  had  on  the  peoples 
in  question. 

Both  religions  were  fortunate  in 
having,  during  the  period  mentioned, 
men  of  stature  to  guide  them.  In 
Europe,  there  was  St.  Benedict,  foun- 
der of  the  order  which  bears  his  name 
and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who 
used  the  monastic  orders  as  a means 
of  influencing  the  people.  Besides 
being  honored  as  saints  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  they  were  capable  admini- 
strators and  men  of  vision.  Buddhism 
of  this  time  had  a comparable  man  in 
Shotoku  Taishi  and  in  a later  period 
Kukai.  It  is  a small  point  but  interest- 
ing to  note  that  three  of  these  men 
lived  in  approximately  the  same  time. 
Benedict  died  around  the  year  550; 
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Pope  Gregory  reigned  between  590 
and  605  while  Prince  Shotoku  ruled 
as  regent  from  593  till  622. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 
IN  EUROPE 

The  death  knell  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion came  when  Alaric,  the  Hun, 
sacked  the  heart  of  the  empire  in  410 
A.D.  With  the  collapse  of  Roman 
power  Europe  was  over-run  and  ruled 
by  peoples  who  were  not  far  removed 
from  savagery.  These  undisciplined 
tribes,  in  pillaging  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  Empire  would  spare  nothing. 
Great  works  of  art,  sculpture  and 
literature  made  no  appeal  to  their 
primitive  tastes.  It  was  left  to  the 
Catholic  Church  to  preserve  the  trea- 


A  Korean  king  sent  a 
statue  of  Buddha  to  the 
Japanese  Emperor  in  the 
year  552.  This  bronze 
Buddha  is  a replica. 


sures  of  the  past  and  to  teach  these 
new  masters  of  Europe.  In  this 
undertaking,  the  Church  and  indeed 
Western  Civilization  were  fortunate  in 
having  two  outstanding  leaders,  St. 
Benedict,  founder  of  the  famous 
monastic  order  and  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  used  this  order  as  a means 
of  preserving  the  past  and  of  prepar- 
ing the  future. 

When  the  Huns,  Goths  and  Visi- 
goths attacked  like  so  many  frenzied 
children,  often  the  only  place  to  hide 
the  treasures  for  safe-keeping  was  the 
monastery.  Thus  these  places  became 
storehouses  of  the  works  produced  by 
Europe’s  cultural  past.  This,  however, 
was  only  a minor  contribution  to  Wes- 
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Buddhism  originated  in 
India  and  spread  through 
China  to  Korea  and  from 
there  to  Japan. 


tern  culture,  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
being  of  much  greater  importance. 
According  to  this  Rule,  men  would 
leave  the  world  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  a preparation  for  the  hereafter. 
Their  time  was  certainly  not  spent 
exclusively  in  prayer  and  meditation. 
Great  stress  was  placed  on  work,  both 
manual  and  intellectual,  as  means  of 
salvation.  The  monks  worked  at  the 
art  or  craft  for  which  each  one  was 
best  suited.  At  first,  most  of  the 
monks  were  Romans  but  gradually 
aspirants  from  the  new  peoples  of 
Europe  were  received  into  the  order 
and  taught  the  various  arts.  In  turn, 
some  of  these  monks  opened  new 
monasteries  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 


land and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
Thus,  through  the  spread  of  religion, 
general  knowledge  was  disseminated 
throughout  the  continent. 

It  was  Gregory  the  Great  who 
realized  the  possibilities  presented  by 
the  monastic  orders  as  means  of  con- 
verting and  civilizing  the  savage  tribes 
of  Europe.  He  understood  that  these 
peoples  had  to  possess  a certain  degree 
of  civilization  before  they  would  be 
able  to  grasp  and  put  into  practise  the 
spiritual  truths  of  the  Church.  For 
this  reason,  Gregory  sent  Benedictines 
to  the  Germanic  tribes,  to  the  Franks 
and  to  the  English.  The  tribes  were 
much  impressed  by  these  Roman 
monks,  who  represented  a higher  cul- 
ture than  their  own.  The  order  and 
dignity  of  the  monastic  life;  the  beauty 
of  its  religious  ceremonies;  the  chant- 
ing of  the  divine  office,  etc.  had  a 
truly  transforming  effect  on  these 
people  who  were  just  emerging  from 
savagery. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BUDDHISM 
INTO  JAPAN 

Just  as  the  year  410  was  such  an 
important  one  for  the  West,  so  the 
year  552  was  of  similar  importance 
in  the  history  of  Japan.  This  was  the 
year  in  which  Buddhism  was  officially 
introduced  into  that  country.  It  is 
true  that  the  Japanese  had  known  of 
the  existence  of  this  religion  for  some 
time,  owing  to  the  merchants  and 
scholars  who  regularly  travelled  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Japan  and  the 
mainland  of  China.  However,  it  was 
in  this  year  of  note  that  Buddhism, 
which  originated  in  India,  received 
official  recognition  in  Japan.  This  was 
brought  about  when  the  king  of 
Paeckche  in  Korea  sent  a delegation 
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to  the  Japanese  Emperor,  with  a 
present  of  some  Buddhist  scriptures 
and  a statue  of  Buddha  with  the 
admonition  that  he  follow  this  religion 
since  it  had  been  of  great  benefit  to 
himself.  The  real  reason  behind  all 
these  gifts  was  his  need  for  military 
assistance  but  apparently  he  was  sin- 
cere in  his  regard  for  this  belief. 

Official  recognition  did  not  make 
Buddhism  immediately  popular  in  the 
island  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  its 
introduction  into  the  country  was  met 
with  opposition,  especially  from  the 
Nakatomi  family  and  other  clans  con- 
cerned with  the  practise  of  the  native 
cult.  It  was  not  opposed  on  religious 
but  on  political  grounds.  The  adher- 
ents of  the  new  religion  saw  in  it 
spiritual  and  material  benefits  which 
would  be  useful  in  reforming  the 
country.  A military  clan  known  as 
the  Mononobe  joined  forces  with  the 
Nakatomi  family.  They  brought  their 


united  strength  to  bear  against  the 
Soga  tribe  which  was  fighting  against 
the  country’s  conservative  elements  in 
order  to  bring  about  a new  system  of 
government.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Sogas  adopted  the  Buddhist  faith.  The 
fortunes  of  the  new  religion  rose  and 
fell  like  a barometer,  accordingly  as 
the  allegiances  of  the  rulers  and  people 
turned  toward  or  away  from  it.  This 
state  of  uncertainty  lasted  for  fifty 
years  till  the  pro-Buddhist  party 
triumphed.  Its  future  was  assured 
when  Prince  Shotoku,  a devout 
Buddhist,  came  to  power. 

So  it  was  that  Prince  Shotoku  did 
for  Japan  what  Benedict  and  Gregory 
had  done  for  Europe.  Just  as  a his- 
tory of  the  West  would  be  incomplete 
without  mention  of  these  two  saintly 
men  so  too  the  history  of  Buddhism 
and  its  cultural  effect  on  Japan  would 
be  incomplete  without  this  worthy 
Prince  of  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 


ENJOY  YOUR  VACATION 

However,  do  not  forget  the  needs  of  the  children 
who  live  in  the  mission  lands  of  the  world.  Keep 
saving  during  the  summer  vacation  time.  Write  to- 
day for  your  FREE  Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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mission 


Father  Lawrence  P.  McAuliffe, 
SFM,  Pastor  of  Yamasa  in  the  Domi- 
nican Republic,  died  suddenly  in  the 
mission  station  of  Esperavilla,  on 
July  7th.  The  funeral  took  place  the 
same  day  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  “Altagracia”  in  Esperavilla  and 
burial  was  made  in  the  local  cemetery. 

Father  McAuliffe  was  born  in 
Ennismore,  Ont.,  in  1912  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1934. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  China 
where  he  worked  for  nine  years  be- 
fore returning  to  Canada.  After 
spending  four  years  as  Pastor  of  the 
Chinese  Catholics  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Mission 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1951. 

He  has  been  most  active  in  caring 
for  the  spitual  welfare  of  his  40,000 
parishioners,  making  long  and  fre- 
quent visits  on  mule-back  to  his 
eighteen  missions  in  the  mountains. 

We  ask  the  many  friends  of  the 


Society  to  remember  Father 
McAuliffe  in  their  kind  prayers.  0 

(Scarboro)  Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  SFM, 
recently  returned  to  his  Mission  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  having  spent  a 
year’s  furlough  in  Canada.  After 
enjoying  a vacation  at  his  home 
in  Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Father  was 
assigned  to  the  Society’s  Promotion 
Department,  where  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  Vocation  work.  His  return  to 
the  Philippines  took  on  an  air  of 
urgency  because  of  Fr.  Armand 
Clement’s  sudden  illness.  Father 
Clement  is  confined  to  the  hospital 
in  Cebu  city  and  will  not  be  able  to 
work  for  several  months.  H 

(Santo  Domingo)  The  following 
changes  among  the  Scarboro  priests 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  were 
released  for  publication  by  Fr.  Leo- 
nard Hudswell,  SFM,  the  Regional 
Superior  of  that  Mission.  Father 
Basil  Kirby,  SFM,  of  Toronto,  has 
been  named  Director  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Movement.  This  work  was  tem- 
porarily disrupted  by  the  recent 
political  upheaval  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Fr.  Robert  Moore,  SFM, 
of  St.  John’s,  Nfld.,  has  been 
appointed  pastor  of  Santa  Cruz  del 
Seibo.  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  SFM,  of 
Toronto,  replaced  Fr.  Moore  as  pastor 
of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Fr.  Lionel 
Walsh,  SFM,  of  Dingwall,  N.S.,  and 
Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM,  of  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  have  been  assigned  as  assis- 
tants to  the  parishes  of  Yamasa  and 
Monte  Plata  respectively.  ■ 
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Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


The  Net  Profit 


r"Phe  heavy  waves  of 
the  blue  Caribbean 
roll  steadily  in,  to  crash 
on  the  beach  at  Haina, 
where  the  Padres  of 
Scarboro  have  a central 
house.  On  the  beach,  a 
little  rowboat  is  drawn 
up  and  a net  is  piled 
into  it,  complete  with 
floats  and  weights.  At 
each  end  of  the  net 
there  is  a wooden 
spreader,  from  which 
there  come  long  ropes. 

All  hands  around  help 
launch  the  boat,  by 
skidding  it  into  the  surf 
and  two  oarsmen  hop 
aboard,  sitting  rather 
forward.  The  boat 
uses  only  one  thole  pin 
per  oar  and  the  oars 
have  short  wide  flats. 
A few  pulls  on  these 
and  the  boat  is  far 
enough  out  to  avoid 


being  beached  by  the  waves.  At  the 
last  minute,  another  man  has  boarded 
the  boat,  tossing  one  of  the  net’s  ropes 
to  a buddy  ashore.  The  boat  then 
proceeds  out,  with  the  latest  crewman 
standing  in  the  stern,  playing  out  the 
line. 

When  the  boat  is  out  about  twenty- 
five  yards,  the  line  comes  to  an  end 
and  the  net  follows  it  over  the  stern, 
the  standing  crewman  taking  care  that 
it  goes  out  without  snarls,  with  its 
floats  free  to  rise  and  its  weights  free 
to  sink.  The  spreader  automatically 
keeps  the  end  of  the  net  at  maximum 
height  and  the  floats  and  sinkers 
achieve  the  same  effect  through  the 
length  of  the  net.  By  the  time  the  net 
is  all  out,  the  boat  has  traced  a path 
straight  out,  then  left,  parallel  with 
the  coast  and  finally  it  heads  back  to 
shore,  some  hundred  feet  or  so  up 
from  the  first  rope. 

When  the  boat  rows  in,  it  tows  the 
last  line  of  the  net,  equipped  also 
with  a spreader.  Reaching  the  shore, 
the  boat  is  pulled  up  by  willing  hands 
who  have  gathered  to  watch  the  draw- 
ing and  some  take  the  line  and  pull  it 
in.  A young  boy  receives  it  and  starts 
to  coil  it  back  into  the  boat  for  the 
next  trip.  Meanwhile,  the  horseshoe 
of  floats  draws  closer  to  land.  Now 


and  again,  bright  silver  flashes  show 
where  the  enclosed  fish  make  a dash 
for  freedom.  The  people  around 
gather  when  the  ropes  are  drawn  in, 
and  the  spreaders  of  the  net  reach  the 
shore,  and  all  hands  pull  more 
vigorously.  Both  sides  of  the  pet  are 
brought  together  by  the  men  who 
walk  towards  each  other  on  the  shore. 
Finally  they  are  in  two  groups,  side 
by  side,  pulling  the  net  in,  with  evenly 
matched,  jerky  movements.  The  boat 
shows  a greater  and  greater  heap  of 
net,  as  the  boy  piles  it  aboard.  At  the 
last,  as  with  a final  sprint,  the  central 
part  of  the  net  is  drawn  ashore.  It  has 
a deep  pocket  woven  onto  it  and  the 
fish  are  scooped  into  this  with  the  last 
movement  of  the  net,  where  they  are 
securely  trapped,  for  this  pocket  is  of 
heavier  twine  and  of  a fine  mesh.  As 
the  pocket  of  the  net  stops  on  the 
sand,  the  children  come  with  buckets 
and  the  fish  are  taken  from  the  net. 
Sometimes  they  are  divided  up  imme- 
diately, sometimes  they  are  put  in  the 
boat.  A fire,  burning  on  the  sand, 
seems  to  suggest  that  some  of  them 
are  soon  put  to  practical  use. 

Without  too  much  time  wasted  in 
talking,  all  hands  take  a grasp  on  the 
rowboat  and  it  is  launched  again,  to 
rake  another  meager  share  of  the 
treasure  of  the  sea.  ■ 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Mr.  Milton 
Courtright  of  Ottawa  who  died 
recently.  He  was  the  father  of  Rev. 
George  Courtright,  SFM,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society’s  Promotion 
Department. 


You  are  also  asked  to  remember 
the  eternal  welfare  of  Mrs.  Hilda 
Moore,  the  mother  of  Fr.  Robert 
Moore,  SFM,  now  pastor  of  El 
Seibo  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Mrs.  Moore  died  last  May  in  St. 
John’s,  Newfoundland. 
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Scarboro’s 

Class 


Ordination 
of  ’62 


Very  Rev.  Francis 
Diemert,  SFM,  the 
Superior  General  of 
the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  proud  to 
introduce  the  nine 
new  Missionaries  to 
our  many  friends 
and  benefactors. 


Rev.  Mark  Murphy,  SFM, 
son  of  John  Mark  Mur- 
phy and  Anna  Leona 
Charlebois  of  Sudbury, 
will  be  ordained  August 
12,  in  St.  Clement's 
parish,  Sudbury,  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  Alexander  Car- 
ter, D.D. 


Rev.  Terrence  Kennedy, 
SFM,  son  of1  Mary  Kath- 
leen Carrigan  of  Sudbury 
and  the  late  E.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, will  be  ordained  on 
August  1 2,  in  St.  Cle- 
ment's parish,  Sudbury, 
by  His  Excellency,  the 
Most  Rev.  Alexander  Car- 
ter, D.D. 


"In  all  things  you  have  been  made  rich  in  Him." 
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Rev.  Brendan  Schultz, 
SFM,  son  of  Roman  A. 
Schultz  and  Winnefred 
Fitzgerald  of  Galt,  Ont., 
will  be  ordained  on 
August  12,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Christ  the  King, 
Hamilton,  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend 
Joseph  F.  Ryan,  D.D. 


Rev.  John  Daniel  Curtin, 
SFM,  son  of  Daniel  Cur- 
tin and  Mary  O'Loughlin 
of  Lindsay,  Ont.,  will  be 
ordained  on  August  1 2, 
in  St.  Mary's  parish  of 
Lindsay,  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend 
Benjamin  I.  Webster,  D.D. 


Rev.  Timothy  Ryan,  SFM, 
son  of  Dean  Ryan  and 
Frances  Dunn  of  Wind- 
sor, Ont.,  will  be  ordained 
on  August  15,  in  St. 
Alphonsus'  parish,  Wind- 
sor, by  His  Excellency, 
the  Most  Reverend  Gerald 
Emmet  Carter,  D.D. 


Very  Rev.  Howard  Shea, 
SFM,  Rector  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Seminary, 
where  the  new  Mission- 
aries received  their  train- 
ing for  the  priesthood. 


“Tn 


''You  have  been  called  into  fellowship  with  . . . Christ." 


news  to  the  poor 
He  has  sent  us.” 

Rev.  Cyril  William  Smith, 
SFM,  son  of  Cyril  Smith 
and  Anne  Fitzgerald  of 
Scoudouc,  N.B.,  will  be 
ordained  on  August  12, 
in  St.  James'  parish, 
Scoudouc,  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend 
Norbert  Robichaud,  D.D. 


Rev.  Donald  Smith,  SFM, 
son  of  Clifford  Smith  of 
Stratford,  Ont.,  and  the 
late  Marie  Moore,  will  be 
ordained  on  August  1 5, 
in  St.  Alphonsus',  Wind- 
sor, by  His  Excellency, 
the  Most  Reverend  Gerald 
Emmet  Carter,  D.D. 


Rev.  James  Burns,  SFM, 
son  of  Thomas  J.  Burns 
and  Margaret  Johnston 
of  Collingwood,  Ont.,  will 
be  ordained  August  1 5, 
in  St.  Anne's  parish, 
Toronto,  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Rev. 
Philip  F.  Pocock,  D.D. 


Rev.  John  Hawkshaw, 
SFM,  son  of  William 
Hawkshaw  and  Ellen 
Coleman  of  Toronto,  will 
be  ordained  on  August 
15,  in  St.  Anne's  parish, 
Toronto,  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Most  Reverend 
Philip  F.  Pocock,  D.D. 


"I  am  the  Way"  — "I  will  give  to  you  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
"I  am  the  Truth"  — "You  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

"I  am  the  Life"  — "Feed  my  sheep." 
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Primate 

of 

America 


'^Phe  Scarboro  priests,  since  their  arrival 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943, 
have  been  intimately  associated  with  His 
Excellency,  Octavio  Antonio  Beras,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  and 
Primate  of  America.  Our  priests  have 
been  working  under  his  guidance  since 
his  Consecration,  in  1945,  as  Coadjutor 
Archbishop  to  His  Excellency,  Ricardo 
Pittini,  SDB. 

Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Pittini 
last  December,  the  complete  jurisdiction 
of  the  Archdiocese  fell  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Archbishop  Beras.  Recently,  dur- 
ing an  impressive  ceremony  which  took 
place  in  America’s  oldest  cathedral  of 
St.  Mary  Minor  in  Santo  Domingo,  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio  to  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Archbishop  Emanuele  Clarizio, 
conferred  the  pallium,  symbol  of  juris- 
diction, upon  Archbishop  Beras. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
offers  sincere  congratulations  to  His 
Excellency  and  beg  God  to  bless  and 
strengthen  him  in  his  great  responsibility 
as  Spiritual  Leader  of  almost  a million 
souls.  81 


Archbishop 
Beras  performs 
the  blessing 
of  a church, 
assisted  by  two 
Scarboro  priests. 
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Hong  Kong  Letter 


Dear  Father: 

Last  Saturday  I treated  a patient 
who  had  left  Shanghai  three  months 
ago  with  her  engineer  husband.  I 
asked  her  why  they  had  left  the  old 
country.  She  said  the  main  reason 
was  scarcity  of  food.  In  Shanghai,  an 
adult  was  allowed  a ration  of  25 
catties  of  cereal  a month  (80%  in 
flour  and  20%  in  rice)  plus  5 ounces 
of  vegetable  oil  (very  crude  and  dark- 
coloured).  One  could  buy  three  cents 
worth  of  vegetable  at  a time  and  very 
occasionally  a little  pork  or  fish. 
Chicken  was  obtainable  on  the  black 
market  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  no 
beef  for  a long  time.  I asked  how 


they  obtained  permission  to  leave. 
She  said  her  husband  had  been  sick 
for  a long  time,  otherwise  they  could 
never  have  left.  When  the  sick  or 
aged  ask  for  permission  to  come  to 
Hong  Kong,  they  get  it  readily;  the 
able-bodied,  particularly  professional 
and  technical  men,  don’t. 

In  Canton,  where  I still  have  some 
distant  relatives,  rations  are  still  lower 
— 23  catties  of  cereal  food  and  3 
ounces  of  oil.  Young  folks  with  regu- 
lar jobs  in  the  city  are  ordered  to  go 
to  work  in  the  country.  I know  of 
two  girls  who  have  refused  to  go, 
risking  their  own  employment  and 
future,  but  have  applied  for  exit  per- 
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mits  — a fat  chance  they  have. 

Lately,  the  border  here  is  compar- 
able to  the  wall  in  Berlin  in  that 
people  take  terrible  risks  to  cross  into 
the  free  world.  Only,  in  Berlin  they 
are  not  turned  back  by  the  West,  but 
in  Hong  Kong  the  Government  has 
been  most  reluctantly  compelled  to 
refuse  entry  to  a large  number  of 
escapees,  simply  because  Hong  Kong 
is  a cul-de-sac  full  to  the  bursting 
point.  No  other  country  is  willing 
to  receive  some  of  the  refugees.  Take 
for  instance,  the  question  of  water 
supply.  You  can  see  the  bottoms  of 
practically  all  our  reservoirs.  We  have 
to  depend  on  the  flow  of  water 
brought  from  a large  reservoir  built 
by  the  Reds  on  their  side  of  the  bor- 
der. Even  then  we  have  only  eight 
hours  of  water  supply  a day. 

Medical  supplies  in  China  are  very 
scarce.  The  doctors  there  are  ordered 
to  study  the  pharmaceutical  use  of 
herbs.  I know  of  a doctor  in  China, 
who,  as  a result  of  malnutrition  and 
other  hardship,  suffered  from  rheuma- 
toid arthritis  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
for  over  two  years.  When  prescribed 
medicine  was  sent  to  him  he  did  not 
receive  it  and  the  best  he  could  obtain 
in  place  of  it  were  multivitamin  pills. 
On  account  of  gastric  hemorrhage  he 
could  not  eat  the  coarse  rice  available 
and  his  people  here  occasionally  sent 
special  food,  including  bread,  to  him 
by  a trusted  messenger.  He  would 
keep  a last  piece  of  bread  for  days  so 
as  to  prolong  his  appreciation  of  it. 
Well,  two  months  ago,  convinced  that 
his  usefulness  was  finished,  the 
authorities  allowed  him  to  come  to 
his  people  in  Hong  Kong.  On  arrival, 
he  was  pale  and  many  joints  were 


swollen  and  crippled.  His  hair  was 
worn  long  over  the  neck,  for  the  sake 
of  warmth.  He  told  of  how  the 
famine  was  man-made  because  politi- 
cal leaders  had  been  named  directors 
of  farming,  without  having  had  any 
practical  experience  in  agriculture. 
Failure  of  the  crops  was  due  to  their 
untried  methods. 

Every  day  thousands  of  food  par- 
cels are  being  sent  through  the  mail 
by  people  of  Hong  Kong  to  their 
relatives  in  China.  Most  of  these  par- 
cels contain  flour,  sugar,  peas,  nuts, 
oil  and  even  matches.  Those  which  I 
send  include  vitamin  pills.  When  my 
servants  went  to  visit  their  relatives 
last  year  they  were  asked  to  bring 
cooked  pork  with  plenty  of  fat,  con- 
tained in  tin  cans.  After  eating  the 
contents,  these  cans  would  be  kept  to 
be  used  as  bowls  or  containers, 
because  when  crockery  bowls  are 
broken  there  is  no  way  of  replacing 
them. 

The  ration  of  cloth  is  just  as  shock- 
ing. In  China  one  can  buy  only  \Vi 
feet  of  cloth  per  year.  Old  clothes 
from  Hong  Kong  are  most  welcome. 
New  clothes  would  be  heavily  taxed. 

In  the  schools  the  students  are  so 
undernourished  that  from  60  to  80% 
are  unable  to  attend  physical  training. 
The  question  of  supplying  food  to 
China  is  certainly  a humane  one.  It 
can  be  a politically  favourable  one 
too:  I’m  not  in  a position  to  set  down 
all  the  pros  and  cons,  but  I certainly 
wish  the  powers  that  be  would  seri- 
ously consider  this  question  from  the 
humanitarian  point  of  view.  I am 
sure  God  will  favour  those  who  help 
His  poor  people. 

Yours  sincerely, 
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THE  SOCIETY  AT  HOME 


Official  Visit 

On  May  24,  the  Most  Rev.  Sebastiano  Baggio, 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada,  accompanied  by 
His  Excellency,  the  Most  Rev.  P.  F.  Pocock,  paid 
an  official  visit  to  the  Mother  House  and  Seminary 
of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 


His  Excellency,  the  Apostolic 
Del  eg  ate  to  Canada,  is 
received  by  the  Superior 
General  of  the  Society,  Very 
Rev.  Francis  M.  Diemert  ana 
members  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil, Fathers  Mclver,  MacFar- 
land  and  Macintosh. 


The  Most  Rev.  Philip  F. 
Pocock,  Coadjutor  Archbishop 
of  Toronto,  accompanied  the 
Delegate.  Here  he  greets  one 
of  the  Seminarians.  Both 
priests  and  students  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  will  long  remember 
the  privilege. 
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Berbice:  Horn  of  Plenty 


“Y\7Te  proceeded  rather  slowly,  the 
**  occasion  affording  me  the  plea- 
sure of  contemplating  the  river  at  my 
leisure.  It  is  usually  very  bright  and 
with  its  high  green  trees  supplies  a 
very  pleasant  prospect,  accompanied 
with  a continual  screeching  of  apes, 
monkeys,  baboons,  parrots,  etc.” 

This  description  of  a journey  up  the 
Berbice  river,  in  British  Guiana,  was 
written  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Neither  nature  nor  the  animal 
world  a.ong  the  Berbice  has  changed 
much  over  the  centuries. 

The  same  author  goes  on  to  give  a 
description  of  the  fruits  and  other 
edibles  which  he  found  along  the 
said  river  in  those  early  days  of  the 
white  man  in  the  province  of  Guiana. 
He  speaks  of  artichokes,  pumpkins 
and  cucumbers;  of  watermelon,  oran- 
ges, guava  and  figs.  He  describes  a 
bean  pod,  covered  with  fine  hair, 
which  is  the  most  aggravating  “vege- 
table irritant  imaginable.” 

After  reading  these  early  accounts 
of  life  on  the  Berbice,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  visit  the  market  place  in 
New  Amsterdam,  which  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

To  visit  this  market  properly,  one 
should  begin  at  the  wharf  where  most 
of  the  edibles  to  be  sold  are  first 
landed  from  boats  which  have  come 
down  the  river  from  the  primitive 
settlements  and  the  vast  rain  forest  of 
the  interior.  Along  the  water’s  edge, 
women  squat  to  wash  their  clothes, 
beating  them  clean  with  flat  pieces  of 


wood;  mangy  dogs  pick  over  a litter 
of  refuse,  while  scavenging  vultures 
stalk  along  the  sandy  shore  or  perch 
hunched  up  and  replete,  on  nearby 
trees.  Cows  and  goats  crop  the  grass 
verge  between  the  road  and  the  river. 

Mingling  with  the  market  crowd, 
I could  see  tough,  muscular  Africans, 
usually  bare  to  the  waist,  carrying 
goods  to  the  market.  Jaunty  young 
men,  in  bright  shirts,  rode  their 
bicycles  at  speed  between  the  pot- 
holes of  the  uneven  road.  At  the  edge 
of  the  throng  old  men  and  women, 
with  stooped  backs,  stumbled  hesi- 
tantly on  their  way.  In  the  early 
morning  you  meet  the  bare-footed 
school  children,  clutching  their  slates 
under  their  arms  as  they  drag  their 
feet  reluctantly  on  the  way  to  school. 

The  market  not  only  sells  groceries 
but  also  drapery  and  other  assorted 
goods  of  poor  quality  and  gaudy 
appearance.  Here  the  East  Indian 
shop-keepers  chattered  to  each  other 
like  magpies  and  all  the  time  slapping 
bolts  of  cloth  on  the  counter  to  mea- 
sure out  the  yardage  demanded  by 
their  customers.  In  the  market,  you 
meet  the  local  inhabitants  as  they 
really  are.  The  white  man  does  not 
belong  in  the  market,  and  so  the  pale 
stranger  is  ignored  except  by  shop- 
keepers who  see  him  as  a potential 
buyer.  Here  in  the  market,  you  hear 
the  Creole  patois  in  all  its  uninhibited 
fluency.  There  was  even  a Shakes- 
perian  gusto  in  the  exchanges  which 
were  bandied  in  the  market,  and 
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John  O'Connor,  SFM 


fascinating  snatches  of  conversation 
struck  one’s  ear  as  the  negro  women, 
who  wandered  between  the  shops, 
hailed  each  other  with  bawdy  jokes 
and  shrill  cackles  of  ribald  laughter. 

Outside  the  covered  market  was  a 
muddy  yard  where  vegetables  lay  in 
heaps  on  the  ground;  earth-coloured 
roots  of  cassava  and  edoes,  heavy 
stems  of  green  plantains,  and  moun- 
tains of  spherical  white  cabbage 
hearts.  This  was  a sorting-yard  for 
the  produce  which  came  down  river 
from  the  farms,  and  here  it  was  col- 
lected by  the  small  retailers  who  kept 
stalls  in  the  market  next  door.  Along 
the  edge  of  the  road,  outside  the 
fenced  yard,  other  vendors  laid  their 
small  stocks  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
the  ground.  Here  were  offered  for 
sale  the  common  staple  vegetables  and 
with  them  the  peppers,  herbs  and 
spices  with  which  the  poorer  Guianese 
give  relish  to  their  monotonous  daily 
fare,  and  also  the  small,  cheap  fruits 
and  palm  nuts  which  are  nearly  all 
rind  and  seed.  I found  it  hard  to 
understand  the  Guianese  passion  for 
these  unexciting  fruits  — guineps, 
cokerites  and  cura  nuts,  but  perhaps 
some  diet  deficiency  explained  this 
partiality. 

If  you  ever  visit  British  Guiana, 
you  should  visit  a market-place.  It  is 
always  new,  interesting  and  exciting. 
One  thing  which  will  strike  you  is  that 
the  eating  habits  of  the  common  man 
have  not  changed  very  much  over  the 
centuries.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A simple  broadcasting  station  is 
needed  by  Fr.  Hymus  in  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic:  Thus  he  will 

be  able  to  instruct  many  more  of  his 
55,000  parishioners.  It  will  cost 
$1,500.  Mark  all  donations:  AIR 
AID,  AZUA.  Help  Father  do  the 
work  of  many  catechists. 

A Catholic  school  is  functioning  on 
Cat  Island  in  the  Bahamas.  The 
buildings  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
Fr.  Charles  Cummins,  SFM,  pastor 
and  only  priest  on  the  island,  needs 
$10,000  to  construct  a new  school 
building.  How  about  helping  him  to 
provide  for  the  many  children  in  his 
parish? 

Boy  Scout  and  Cub  uniforms  and 
equipment,  e.g.  tents,  etc.  are  needed 
by  Fr.  John  O’Connor,  SFM,  in  New 
Amsterdam,  British  Guiana.  The 
parish  Girl  Guides  and  Brownies  have 
the  same  need.  Father  would  also 
like  a volleyball,  a basketball  and  a 
football. 

A boat  is  a necessity  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil.  It 
will  cost  approximately  $10,000.  Al- 
though many  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived for  this  purpose  we  are  still 
far  from  our  goal: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


S SCAR BORO  FATHER 

WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


SFM 


- WAS  BOPN  IN  MONTREAL  IN  10/ 3 A NO 
ORPMNEP  ON  Pl-C'IMNF.K  /y,  /938 

IM  194-0  FATHER  CLEMENT  WENT  TO 
PEKING  TO  STUDY  CHINESE  AND  WAS 
INTERNED  BY  THE  JAPANESE  FROM 
194-1  TO  194-3  WHEN  HE  WAS  PERMITTED  TO 
RETURN  TO  CANADA  ON  THE  S.S.  GPIP5HOLM 


*ROM  MARCH 1944 UNTIL  WAR'S  ENP  HR  WAS  AM  R.C.  A.  F CHAPLAIN 
\NP  FOR  ro  YEARS  -HE  SERVER. IN  VARIOUS  POSTS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST- — 


Father  Clement  has  been  in  the 
Philippine  islands  since  1956  and 

IS  NOW  PASTOR  OF  LlLOAN,  ON  THE 

Island  of  Panaon.LEYTe  delSud, 

WHERE  MANY  OF  HIS  TRIPS  MUST  BE 
MADE  IN  SMALL  NATIVE  BOATS- 


-A 


Is  in  most  Missions, 
the  Parishes  are  too  large 

FOR  THE  SMALL  NUMBER  OF  PRIEST. 


TO  MINISTER  APEOUATELY-ANP  TM 
R WHICH  THEY 


aoNomoNS  unpe, 

WORK  ARE  YERY  EHFFtCOLT — 


due  to  the  LACK  OF  PRIESTS 

THIS  TINY  ISLAND  PARISH  OF  LlLOAN 

mi  HAVE  TO  BEAPANPONEP 

IM  FAVOR  OF  THE  LARGER  AND 
MORE  IMPORTANT  PARISHES  ON  THE  > 

* m A.  iai  l>»  I Am  r-  I C “T"  C - # 


Cat  Island  Gold 
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Cat  Island  Gold  ...  A School  . . . Charles  Cummins,  SFM 


T^our  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago, 
Columbus  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Guanahani  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  Throne.  He  bestowed 
upon  it  the  Christian  name  of  San 
Salvador. 

A few  days  after  this  historical 
event,  Columbus  visited  a much  larger 
island  to  the  west,  calling  it  Fernan- 
dina.  He  was  especially  anxious  to 
explore  this  island  because  he  under- 
stood from  the  natives  that  it  con- 
tained a gold  mine.  It  would  seem 
that  this  island  is  none  other  than  our 
own  Cat  Island,  which  is  only  35  miles 
from  the  famous  San  Salvador. 

The  Admiral’s  preoccupation  with 
gold,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  giving  an  accurate  description 
of  the  islands  and  their  inhabitants. 
His  detailed  account  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  and  after  reading  it  I am 
convinced  that  Cat  Island  has  changed 
very  little  through  the  centuries. 
Although  our  long,  narrow  strip  of 
coral  formation  rubs  shoulders  with 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  America, 
the  people  of  this  island  live  under 


conditions  which  pre-date  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

The  arrival  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Martin  de  Porres  on  Cat  Island  in 
October  1956  is  proving  to  be  of  more 
practical  importance  for  the  natives 
than  did  the  arrival  of  Columbus.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  list  the  many 
things  which  these  good  Sisters  have 
done  during  the  past  six  years. 
Because  of  them,  the  future  of  the 
Church  on  this  Island  looks  very 
bright  indeed. 

For  several  years,  we  have  been 
anxious  to  get  a school  started.  Our 
beginnings,  though  humble,  have 
paved  the  way  for  what  we  hope  will 
be  something  most  beneficial  and 
necessary  for  our  people.  Prior  to 
1960,  we  had  started  evening  classes 
for  some  of  the  Catholic  children. 
Many  of  the  local  folk  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Among  those  who 
can,  a very  small  percentage  would 
be  classified  as  educated.  Realizing 
this,  we  decided  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  we  could  help  was  in  the  field  of 
education. 
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What  were  we  going  to  do?  How 
should  we  go  about  it?  There  were  a 
thousand  and  one  questions  to  be 
answered  before  making  any  attempt 
to  start.  Of  course,  our  limited  funds 
presented  the  greatest  problem.  With- 
out money  things  just  don’t  material- 
ize. Wishful  thinking  does  not  call 
into  being  buildings,  desks,  black- 
boards, books,  etc.  Even  though  we 
had  many  difficulties  to  face  we  felt 
that  we  had  much  more  in  our  favour. 
Without  doubt,  our  greatest  asset  was 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Martin. 

Our  school  really  began  two  years 
ago  when  Sister  Margaret  Mary 
enrolled  26  pre-school  children.  Half 
of  these  little  tots  were  anxious  to 
begin  their  studies  but  the  other  half 
resisted  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
young  lungs. 

As  I mentioned,  our  beginning  was 
humble.  We  were  able  to  buy  a small 
property  across  from  the  church.  On 
it,  there  was  the  foundation  of  a 
building  which  had  been  destroyed. 
Here  we  built  our  first  classroom. 
Everybody  gave  us  a hand,  even  the 
youngsters.  We  banged  together  what 
lumber  we  had  for  benches  and  two 
tables.  Just  as  Columbus  had  named 
his  first  island  San  Salvador  (Holy 
Redeemer),  so  we  christened  our  first 
class  room  Holy  Redeemer  School, 
The  Bight,  Cat  Island. 

This  gave  us  a year  to  get  ready 
for  the  next  class.  Our  plan  is  to  add 
a room  each  year  until  we  have  eight 
grades.  Immediately  next  to  our 
school  site  was  another  small  piece 
of  land  and  an  old  house.  We  bought 
it  although  the  building  needed  to  be 
completely  renovated.  We  put  a 
thatch  roof  on  the  house,  new  shutters, 


door  and  floor.  Then  painted  the 
whole,  inside  and  out.  Last  summer,  I 
spent  a good  part  of  my  time  in  the 
workshop,  building  21  benches  and 
desks,  each  one  large  enough  for  two 
children.  By  the  end  of  September, 
we  had  an  enrolment  of  more  than 
sixty  pupils.  May  I say,  we  are  very 
proud  of  our  school. 

This  year  we  must  add  another 
room.  To  do  so  means  to  build.  Our 
little  success  has  made  us  ambitious. 
We  would  like  to  construct  a school  of 
four  classrooms.  The  property  has 
been  obtained  but.  ...  If,  as  Columbus 
believed,  there  is  a gold  mine  on  Cat 
Island  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it.  Yet,  it  seems  that  we  are  going  to 
need  something  like  it  to  realize  our 
educational  program.  It  is  going  to 
cost  about  $10,000  to  make  our  dream 
come  true.  Most  of  us  cannot  become 
famous  like  Columbus  but  do  feel  a 
certain  satisfaction  with  being  associ- 
ated in  some  way  with  an  important 
person.  How  would  you  like  to  help 
build  a school  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  Discoverer  sought  gold?  It  will 
produce  something  more  precious  than 
the  yellow  metal  — an  education  for 
hundreds  of  youngsters  on  Cat  Island. 

Although  Columbus  was  a happy 
man  when  he  discovered  the  Bahama 
Islands  in  October,  1492,  he  was  also 
very  disappointed.  Instead  of  finding 
the  gold,  the  splendid  cities  and  the 
refined  civilization  of  fabulous  Cathay, 
he  encountered  the  poverty,  the  palm 
shacks  and  the  ignorance  of  a primi- 
tive people.  For  almost  five  hundred 
years,  little  has  been  done  to  change 
this  situation.  It  is  really  time  we  did 
something  about  it.  Won’t  you  help 
us?  M 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

The  summer  vacation  is  the  time  when  God  receives  proof  as  to  who  are 
His  real  friends.  During  the  school  year,  the  teachers  in  our  Catholic  schools 
see  to  it  that  you  young  people  say  your  prayers  every  day.  However,  during 
the  summer  months  you  are  left  on  your  own  in  this  matter.  This  is  when  your 
sincerity  with  God  is  put  to  the  test.  This  is  when  so  many  boys  and  girls  show 
their  Eternal  Father  that  they  are  not  interested  in  Him  or  what  He  wants  but 
rather  only  think  of  themselves  and  their  own  amusement.  It  becomes  evident 
that  they  are  living  only  for  themselves,  even  though  God  created  them  to 
know,  love  and  serve  Him.  They  forget  that  they  belong  to  Him. 

We  should  pray  or  talk  to  God  every  day.  In  fact,  one  should  pray  several 
times  a day  — in  the  morning  and  at  night  — before  and  after  meals  — the 
Rosary  if  possible,  etc.  These  prayers  should  be  said  even  when  one  doesn’t 
feel  like  saying  them.  Of  course,  if  one  is  too  ill,  God  does  not  expect  it. 
There  is  a danger  of  such  routine  prayers  not  being  real  prayer.  When  this 
happens,  it  becomes  almost  as  useless  as  talking  back  to  the  figures  on  the 
television  screen.  There  is  just  no  contact.  Every  youngster  must  try  to  speak 
heart  to  heart  to  God.  So  many  seem  to  throw  thoughtless  words  at  Him  and 
can  hardly  wait  to  get  back  to  their  amusements  again.  Unless  you  try  to  pray 
sincerely  every  day  God  will  not  be  able  to  change  you  into  a true  Christian, 
who  really  wants  to  please  Him  and  who  thinks  just  as  much  of  others  as  he 
does  of  himself.  Your  effort  to  pray  shows  God  your  willingness  to  become  a 
good  person  and  it  prepares  your  heart  to  love  God  and  others  just  as  the 
plough  prepares  the  earth  to  receive  the  seed  and  produce  a harvest. 

Why  should  we  have  to  pray  for  the  missions  and  missionaries?  Certainly 
not  because  God  has  forgotten  them  or  lost  interest  in  them.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  His  way  of  seeing  to  it  that  you  do  not  forget  about  them  or  lose  interest 
in  them.  So,  during  the  vacation,  show  God  that  you  are  growing  up  by  saying 
your  prayers  every  day  without  having  been  told  to  do  so  by  some  older  person. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Let 

Us 

Rejoice 

longard  Maclean,  SFM 

Fr.  Howard  Shea,  SFM,  Rector,  with  our 
guests  from  St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 


nphe  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in 
the  seminary,  as  in  most  educa- 
tional institutions,  means  for  the 
senior  students,  graduation;  but  in  the 
seminary  it  means  something  more, 
much  more,  because  for  those  gradu- 
ating it  means  Ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. 

Each  year  we  (the  senior  students 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary) 
invite  our  class  mates  over  from  St. 
Augustine’s  Seminary  for  an  evening 
of  entertainment.  In  this  way  we  have 
an  occasion  to  help  strengthen  that 
bond  of  friendship  which  exists 
between  members  of  any  particular 
class.  This  is  not  a purely  natural 
friendship  but  one  raised  to  the  Super- 
natural and  which  finds  its  expression 
in  prayerful  remembrance  - — particu- 
larly at  the  altar. 

This  evening  of  entertainment  is 
relatively  easy  to  prepare  and  especi- 
ally so  for  us,  since  every  seminarian 
knows  the  easiest  way  to  “entertain” 
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another  seminarian  is  to  put  food  in 
front  of  him.  This  food  need  not  be 
exquisitely  prepared  — sometimes  it 
needs  no  preparation  at  all!  By  far, 
the  lunch  is  the  biggest  event  of  the 
evening. 

Of  course,  the  get-together  doesn’t 
end  with  the  lunch  because,  inevitably, 
where  there  is  a group  of  seminarians 
there  are  also  problems  to  be  solved. 
There  could  arise  old  problems  which 
have  been  debated  for  centuries  by 
the  greatest  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians of  history  — these  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  for  us  to  settle  and  we 
succeed  only  in  a few  instances.  There 
could  arise  problems  in  Canon  Law 
or  Moral  Theology  — the  solutions  to 
these  are  less  difficult  and  can  often 
be  decided  in  favor  of  either  opinion 
with  equal  verity. 

The  problems  most  readily  solved 
at  such  gatherings  are  those  of  the 
world  and  of  the  Church  on  both  the 
national  and  international  levels.  Dur- 
ing an  evening  such  as  this  it  may 
take  as  many  as  three  or  four  coffees 
to  settle  all  of  them  — definitively. 


With  the  food  eaten,  the  problems 
solved,  the  evening  is  just  about 
finished  and  all  are  ready  to  return 
to  St.  Augustine’s.  One  thing  remains. 
Father  Rector  usually  comes  down  to 
say  hello,  meet  the  guests  and  extend 
his  congratulations  to  them  on  the 
occasion  of  their  fast  approaching 
Ordination. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  present 
this  article  — to  give  you  a chance  to 
meet  our  classmates  from  St.  Augus- 
tine’s Seminary  in  Toronto  and  to 
join  with  them  in  the  joy  of  their 
Ordination  to  the  priesthood.  0 


There’s  only  a slight  difference 
between  keeping  your  chin  up  and 
sticking  your  neck  out,  but  it’s  worth 
knowing.  — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  reading  of  the  will  is  usually 
a matter  of  only  relative  importance. 
— A.  H.  Hallock. 

Home  is  where  a man  goes  when 
he’s  tired  of  being  nice  to  people.  — 
A.  W.  Stinson,  Successful  Farming. 


MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund 


1 


I choose  plan  number 

I will  make  my  first  payment 

(date) 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

Name  

Address  
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Father  Alexander  McDonald , SFM, 
of  Alexandria,  Ontario,  was  ordained 
to  the  Holy  Priesthood  in  1951.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  Japan  and 
has  been  working  there  since  then. 

At  present,  he  is  pastor  of  Blessed 
Sacrament  Parish,  Ichinomiya. 

I REMEMBER 

I remember  one  of  my  duties  as  assistant  in  my  first  parish  was  to 
visit  the  city’s  old  folk’s  home.  Fresh  out  of  language  school  I could 
do  little  more  than  smile  and  bow  at  the  old  folk  and  mutter  a few 
greetings.  However,  being  a foreigner  I,  along  with  some  tobacco  and 
cookies,  provided  a drawing  card,  enabling  the  catechist  to  assemble 
the  old  folk  in  the  parlour  for  catechism.  The  parlour  had  a Buddhist 
shrine  but  the  catechist  had  adorned  the  walls  with  holy  pictures. 
The  old  folk  weren’t  taking  any  chances.  Clinging  to  Buddhist  beads 
they  listened  to  doctrine;  they  bowed  to  the  holy  pictures  but  did  not 
neglect  Buddha.  We  held  little  hope  for  any  immediate  conversions 
but  our  aim  was  to  give  them  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  eternal  truths 
and  pray  that  on  their  death-bed  they  would  choose  Christ,  as  old 
Mrs.  Yamada  did. 

She  was  unconscious  when  we  reached  her.  Entrusting  her  into 
the  hands  of  Our  Lady  I began  the  rosary  and  on  the  last  bead  she 
revived  and  consented  to  baptism.  A middle  aged  man  appeared  on 
the  scene  just  as  I finished.  On  spotting  my  roman  collar  he  flew  into 
a rage  and  began  shouting,  “You  Christian  dog.”  Bending  over  the 
old  lady  he  screamed  hysterically  into  her  ear  “Renounce  the  Christian 
God  — you  want  to  go  to  the  Buddhist  gods  don’t  you?”  He  was  too 
late.  The  old  lady  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  and  to  avoid  a scene 
the  catechist  and  I made  a quick  exit.  Next  day  we  called  on  her  to 
find  her  sitting  up  and  in  good  spirits.  She  thanked  me  profusely  for 
having  baptized  her.  She  remembered  her  son’s  visit  but  could  not 
recall  why  he  had  been  so  excited.  I promptly  changed  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Yamada  died  that  afternoon.  ■ 

Alexander  McDonald,  SFM 
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The  Building  Problem 


Last  February,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  was  the  scene  of  arson,  looting 
and  mob  violence.  Much  of  the  city  now  lies  in  charred  ruins.  Those  who 
suffered  loss  by  fire  are  now  faced  with  the  great  problem  of  rebuilding. 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  understand  the  difficulties  facing  these  people  and 
sympathize  with  them.  We  are  still  trying  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  our  new 
Mother  House  in  Scarboro.  If  anyone  wishes  to  help  us,  please  consult  the 
payment  plan  below  and  the  pledge  form  on  page  30. 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

a- 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

|_ 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  month 

MJ 

(last  payment  $10.00) 

6 

$ 1 0.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

-ea: 

7 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

°“ 

8 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 
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Seminarians  Need  Priests 
The  Eternal  Priest  Burse 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Semi- 
narians need  the  spiritual  gui- 
dance and  encouragement  of 
priests.  This,  they  receive  from 
those  who  have  been  entrusted 
with  their  training.  However, 
many  of  these  young  men,  dur- 
ing the  long  years  of  study,  need 
another  kind  of  help — financial. 
This  type  of  assistance  is  not 
confined  to  the  clergy  but  who, 
more  than  priests,  should  be 
desirous  of  helping  them  with 
this  burden?  Any  priest,  not 
only  those  who  are  working  in 
Seminaries,  can  help  a candidate 
for  the  ^Priesthood  in  his  material 
needs. 

The  Ssarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  is  establishing  “The 
Eternal  Priest  Burse”  to  provide 
annually  the  tuition  of  a Semi- 
narian who  hopes  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  Missionary  Priest- 
hood. The  sum  of  $10,000  is 
needed  to  complete  this  Burse. 

Fathers,  this  is  your  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  work  of 
extending  the  Kingdom  of  God 
even  after  you  have  ceased  to 
be  an  active  laborer  in  the  Vine- 
yard. Your  priestly  example  of 
generosity  will  not  only  help  our 
Seminarians  in  their  financial 
difficulties  but  it  will  also  inspire 
them  to  go  forth  and  do  like- 
wise. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont: 
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EDITORIAL 


Service  or  Success 


'TYie  famous  scientist,  Albert  Einstein,  said:  “It  is  high  time  the 
ideal  of  success  should  be  replaced  with  the  ideal  of  service.” 
This  bit  of  wisdom  reminds  me  of  Father  Lawrence  McAuliffe, 
SFM,  who  died  recently  while  visiting  one  of  the  many  mission 
stations  in  his  parish  of  Yamasa  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Father  McAuliffe’s  last  report  to  the  Mother  House  of  the 
Society,  written  a few  days  before  his  death,  makes  one  realize 
how  demanding  must  be  the  work  in  such  a large  parish.  For 
instance,  he  mentions:  “Last  year,  there  were  approximately  80,000 
Communions  and  more  than  1,600  baptisms  . . . Twice  a month 
we  distribute  food  from  the  States  to  more  than  800  adults  and 
children  . . . This  year,  we  have  built  two  chapels  and  are  planning 
another  one  . . . We  had  a rather  large  First  Communion  class 
and  a number  of  smaller  groups  throughout  the  missions,  etc.” 
Although  Father  McAuliffe  was  at  the  half  century  mark,  he  still 
made  long  and  frequent  trips  on  mule-back  into  the  mountains  to 
visit  his  scattered  flock.  One  would  conclude  from  this  that  such  a 
priest  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  success  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
especially  in  Latin  America.  There,  due  to  the  lack  of  priests,  no 
matter  how  hard  one  works  he  is  always  faced  with  so  much  more 
to  do.  This  is  so  evident  in  a parish  like  Yamasa  where  two  priests 
try  to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  more  than  40,000  Catholics. 
That  is  why,  in  spite  of  apparent  success,  Father  McAuliffe’s  report 
contains  such  statements  as:  “We  do  what  we  can  to  keep  things 
going  ...  It  is  not  an  easy  task  but  I like  to  think  that  some 
progress  is  being  made  . . . The  teaching  of  doctrine  to  so  many  is 
another  problem  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  a hopeless  task.” 
Father  McAuliffe  put  into  practice  Einstein’s  wise  observation 
as  to  the  importance  of  “service  without  a sense  of  success”.  A 
missionary,  working  in  a strange  country,  speaking  a foreign 
language,  encountering  a different  mentality  and  unfamiliar  cus- 
toms, becomes  conscious  of  mistakes  made  in  spite  of  his  best 
efforts.  Like  all  good  missionaries,  Father  “Larry”  realized  this  but 
kept  doing  his  best  to  the  very  end.  In  this,  he  agreed  with  the 
conclusion  of  St.  Augustine:  “God  has  promised  us  forgiveness 
for  our  mistakes;  He  has  not  promised  us  tomorrow  for  our 
procrastination.”  II 

John  Gault-,  SFM 
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Fr.  Wall's  chapel  at  Palmyra,  Canje,  Br.  Guiana. 


Canje 

Dream 

Linus  Wall,  SFM 


Bishop  Guilly,  S.J.  greets  some  of  the  faithful 


IVTot  long  ago,  a memor- 
able  event  took  place  in 
this  parish  of  the  Ascension 
in  New  Amsterdam,  British 
Guiana.  It  was  the  blessing, 
by  Bishop  R.  L.  Guilly,  SJ, 
of  a new  chapel  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help.  The  completion  of 
this  elegant  concrete  struc- 
ture at  Palmyra,  Canje,  only 
two  miles  from  the  parent 
church,  is  the  fulfillment  of 
a dream.  The  Canje  area 
has  a population  of  some 
18,000  souls  who  profess 
every  religion  under  heaven, 
especially  Hinduism  and 
Mohammedanism.  The 
Catholic  population  is  small 
but  due  to  the  perservering 
efforts  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  during  the  last  nine 
years,  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  little  group  of  faithful 
has  been  kindled  to  the 
point  where  it  desired  to 
have  its  own  chapel. 

The  property  on  which 
the  chapel  stands  was  do- 
nated by  Mr.  H.  T.  C. 
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Read,  a member  of  one  of  the  old 
Catholic  families  of  the  area.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Read  did  not  live  to  see 
this  dream  realized.  The  actual  con- 
struction had  to  be  postponed  on  sev- 
eral occasions  due  to  the  lack  of 
funds.  During  this  long  delay,  the 
Read  family  offered  their  home  as  a 
temporary  chapel.  For  years,  Mass 
was  celebrated  there  on  the  first  and 
second  Sundays  of  each  month.  Their 
home  was  also  used  as  a catechetical 
centre,  where  the  children  of  the  area 
gathered  for  religious  instruction.  The 
importance  of  this  effort  was  brought 
out  last  year  when  twenty-six  boys  and 
girls  of  the  group  received  their  first 
Holy  Communion.  Assisted  by  the 
president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  I had  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
paring the  group  for  this  happy  event. 

By  mid-year,  1961,  I saw  a silver 
lining  to  the  financial  clouds  which 
had  been  delaying  our  Palmyra  pro- 
ject. I heard  that  the  Ordinary  of  our 
Diocese,  Bishop  Guilly  of  George- 
town, had  just  sold  a large  piece  of 
church  property.  Immediately  I wrote 
him  a letter  of  appeal.  In  answer,  the 
good  Bishop  sent  the  sum  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  As  Providence 
would  have  it,  our  Society  Superior, 
Bishop  Kenneth  Turner,  SFM,  was  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time.  He 
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mentioned  our  need  to  some  generous 
Americans  and  we  soon  had  another 
four  thousand  dollars  for  our  chapel 
fund.  Since  the  silver  lining  had  liter- 
ally burst  through  the  dark  clouds,  I 
was  in  a position  to  approach  Mr. 
Lino  Novelli,  an  Italian  architect  who 
is  working  with  a construction  com- 
pany in  British  Guiana.  He  gladly 
drew  up  a plan  for  the  chapel. 

Our  sturdy  little  building  of  con- 
crete blocks  was  completed  by  the 
end  of  April  1962.  The  facade  is 
somewhat  unique  but  simple  in  design. 
A large  M formation  comes  up  from 
either  side  and  V’s  down  to  the  top 
of  the  main  entrance.  From  the  centre 
of  the  M,  a large  concrete  cross  juts 
skyward.  The  white  cross  and  blue  M 
on  a dark  gray  background  is  quite 
impressive. 

Several  Scarboro  priests  joined 
Father  O’Connor  and  myself,  along 
with  the  good  people  of  the  Canje 
district,  to  celebrate  our  little  triumph 
when  Bishop  Guilly  blessed  the  Pal- 
myra chapel  and  dedicated  it  to  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help.  On  the  occa- 
sion, the  Bishop  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  new  House  of  God  would  be 
the  means  of  building  up  an  influential 
nucleus  of  Catholic  life  in  the  area 
so  that  many  others  would  eventually 
be  led  to  seek  the  Way  of  Christ.  ■ 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  SAINTS 

Los  Angeles  and  the  communities  which  surround  it,  are  joined  together  by  an 
endless  series  of  freeways.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  number  of 
cars  which  use  these  freeways  and  even  more  about  the  smog  that  is  pro- 
duced as  a result.  If  you  mention  this  city  to  someone,  it  calls  forth  some 
familiar  image  immediately- — football,  movies,  roses,  jetliners,  or  Disneyland 
are  just  a few. 

In  June  of  this  year  it  was  my  turn  to  pay  a personal  visit  to  the  city  of 
the  Angels  on  a preaching  assignment.  Although  many  things  are  of  interest, 
I could  not  help  but  notice  the  number  of  Spanish  names  in  evidence.  Both 
the  streets  of  the  city  as  well  as  the  communities  in  the  vicinity  give  mute 
testimony  of  a former  culture. 

Only  one  out  of  every  six  persons  residing  in  this  area  is  a Catholic  today 
but  if  names  mean  anything,  the  impression  created  is  one  of  long  time 
Catholicity.  San  Bernardino,  Santa  Ana  and  Santa  Monica  are  the  names  of 
three  well  known  Saints,  and  are  equally  famous  as  the  names  of  three  of  the 
most  heavily  travelled  arteries  in  Los  Angeles.  As  far  as  Catholics  are  con- 
cerned, the  image  which  the  name  Los  Angeles  should  call  forth,  is  that  it  is 
the  Land  of  Saints. 

At  one  time,  the  whole  state  of  California  was  a mission  territory  and 
its  mission  churches  dotted  the  Pacific  coastline  for  over  500  miles  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco.  Travel,  in  those  days,  was  by  horse  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  how  populous  this  area  would  some  day  become. 

The  missionary  priest  of  1962  is  faced  with  a task  similar  to  that  of  the 
early  apostles  of  California.  He  needs  stamina,  patience  and  above  all,  Faith, 
to  enable  him  to  dream  of  the  conversion  of  a whole  country  to  the  banners 
of  Christ.  The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  invites  any  young  men  who 
may  read  these  words  and  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  become  mission- 
aries, to  write  us  a letter  to  that  effect.  Good  health,  a high  school  education 
and  moral  character,  together  with  a right  intention,  are  the  conditions 
necessary.  M 
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T)rince  Shotoku  was  born  in  574.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Empress 
Suiko  and  his  mother  was  of  the 
famous  Soga  family,  the  power  behind 
the  throne  in  Japan  of  that  era  and 
also  the  family  that  earlier  in  the 
century  espoused  the  cause  of  Budd- 
hism. Shotoku,  a title  given  him  by  his 
admirers  meant  “Holy  Virtuous”,  his 
real  name  being  Umayado.  He  was 


only  19  when  he  became  actual  ruler 
of  the  country  as  regent  under  his 
aunt.  His  reign  of  30  years  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing in  Japanese  history.  He  is 
called  by  many  the  father  of  Japanese 
civilization.  If  he  is  the  moulder  of  a 
national  culture,  the  instrument  he 
used  was  Buddhism.  His  life  and  all 
his  actions  were  inspired  by  that  reli- 
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gion.  Indeed,  his  first  act  as  ruler  was 
to  proclaim  Buddhism  as  the  state 
religion  and  the  foundation  of  a 
grand  Buddhist  institution  which  was 
composed  of  four  establishments:  the 
temple  proper,  an  asylum,  a hospital 
and  a dispensary.  The  temple  was  not 
only  a place  of  worship,  but  it  was 
also  a place  of  study  where  the  monks 
were  given  training  in  Buddhist  philos- 
ophy and  sciences.  The  other  three 
institutions  were  the  first  of  their  kind 
in  Japan  and  served  as  a model  for  all 
future  efforts  in  that  direction.  In 
these  afore-mentioned  institutions,  I 
think  we  have  the  closest  similarity 
between  the  eastern  and  western  re- 
ligions. Just  as  the  Benedictine  monas- 
teries were  the  class  rooms  of  Europe, 
not  only  in  things  religious  but  in  the 
pursuit  of  secular  knowledge,  so  too 
the  Buddhist  monasteries  disseminated 
culture  among  the  Japanese  of  the 
early  centuries. 

Continuing  a study  of  the  life  of 
Prince  Shotoku,  we  learn  that  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  regency 
he  was  occupied  with  reforms  in 
internal  administration  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  Korea.  Then  he  en- 
deavored to  establish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  China.  The  subsequent 
intercourse  with  China  was  to  influ- 
ence greatly  Japanese  civilization  for 
the  next  several  centuries. 

Besides  being  an  able  administrator 
he  was  a learned  scholar,  many  times 
lecturing  to  the  people  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Buddhism.  Shotoku  seems 
to  have  been  the  happy  combination 
of  high  ideals  and  common  sense.  He 
would  have  certainly  answered  the 
description  of  the  “sage-king”  spoken 
of  by  Confucius  and  his  followers.  He 


Beautiful  entrance  to  the  Hachiman 
Shrine. 


was  a man  striving  for  the  moral 
elevation  of  his  people.  He  was  a 
man  given  to  deep  meditation  and 
contemplation,  but  later  translated  his 
piety  into  action,  giving  the  country 
the  benefit  both  of  his  good  example 
and  his  able  administration.  His  many 
achievements  were,  of  course,  a credit 
to  his  own  genius  but  they  were  also  a 
credit  to  the  religion  that  inspired  him. 
Buddhist  Art  and  Culture 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more 
tangible  aspects  of  the  contribution 
Buddhism  made  to  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion. The  Germanic  tribes  of  Europe 
received  their  art  lessons  in  the  mon- 
astery using  as  models  the  works  of  art 
saved  from  destruction  when  Rome 
and  other  cities  were  destroyed.  These 
were  of  course  samples  of  the  culture 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  upon  which 
these  newly  civilized  peoples  might 
develop  their  own  art  form.  The  Jap- 
anese of  the  6th  and  7 th  century  were 
introduced  to  the  visible  and  tangible 
aspects  of  Chinese  civilization  in  their 
monasteries.  In  the  field  of  art,  the 
Japanese  absorbed  the  new  cultural 
ideas  much  faster  than  their  European 
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counterparts.  The  transfer  of  cultural 
ideas  to  the  semi-barbaric  tribes  of 
North  Europe  was  a slow  process  in- 
deed while  the  Japanese,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  a few  decades  were  able  to 
produce  masterpieces  on  a par  with 
those  from  China. 

In  the  development  of  Buddhist  art 
there  are  three  convenient  periods  or 
stages  of  development.  The  first  of 
these  is  called  the  Asuka  Period  (552- 
645).  This  period  was  one  of  growth 
for  Buddhism.  The  works  of  art  in 
this  period  were  done  mostly  by 
foreign  artisans  and  in  strictly  Chinese 
style,  this  being  a period  of  appren- 
ticeship for  the  Japanese  artists.  There 
exists,  even  today,  art  examples  of 
this  period,  foremost  among  which 
are  the  Golden  Hall,  the  pagoda,  and 
gate  of  the  famous  Horyuji  in  Nara. 
Also  from  this  period  are  the  Kudara 
Kannon,  Kudara  Miroku  and  a 
wooden  image  of  Kannon,  all  of 
which  can  be  seen  today  in  Nara.  We 
read  in  history  books  that  the  people 
of  early  Japan  were  much  impressed 
by  the  beauty  of  Buddhist  art.  These 
are  mere  words  in  a history  book  until 
we  actually  see  the  treasures.  Even  in 
this  20th  century,  foreigners  cannot 
help  but  be  moved  by  them.  What 
must  have  been  the  effect  on  the 
primitive  people  of  Japan?  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  Buddhism  took  root  so  quick- 
ly and  stamped  its  mark  on  the 
national  character. 

The  2nd  period  in  Buddhist  art  is 
called  the  Hakuho  and  lasted  from 
645  to  724.  This  period  sees  Japanese 
artists  making  great  strides,  coming 
under  Chinese  as  well  as  Korean  in- 
fluence. The  chief  relic  of  this  period 
is  the  Pagoda  of  Yagushiji  near  Nara, 


a building  showing  an  advanced  tech- 
nique over  the  Horyuji.  Here  again, 
just  as  in  the  previous  period,  many 
statues  with  a religious  motif  were 
made,  chief  among  which  is  the  bronze 
image  known  as  the  Sho-Kannon  in 
the  Yakushiji. 

The  final  period  is  known  as  the 
Tempyo  (725-794).  This  is  considered 
the  golden  age  of  Buddhist  art,  when 
Japanese  artists  passed  from  their 
period  of  apprenticeship  and  became 
masters  in  their  own  right.  The  output 
during  this  period,  besides  being  pro- 
digious, took  on  a more  Japanese 
character,  especially  in  architecture, 
the  character  of  which  became  more 
pronounced  with  time. 

As  we  have  mentioned,  the  Japanese 
had  advanced  more  quickly  in  the 
mastery  of  things  artistic  than  had 
their  European  counterparts,  but  the 
two  religions  that  inspired  their  re- 
spective art  forms  had,  I believe,  the 
same  objective  in  mind,  namely,  to 
teach  the  spiritual  through  the  mater- 
ial. In  the  early  ages  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Europe,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  build  beautiful  churches, 
carve  and  place  artistic  statues  in 
them  and  carry  out  ceremonies  with 
as  much  order  and  solemnity  as  pos- 
sible. Not  that  people  were  to  adore 
these  statues  or  be  distracted  by  the 
music  for  its  own  sake  but  that  their 
minds  might  be  lifted  up  to  God  in 
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prayer.  Also,  this  was  done  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  easier  to  teach 
something  with  a picture  or  a statue 
than  by  mere  words,  especially  if  the 
people  are  illiterate.  Catholic  churches 
and  monasteries  have  always  given 
I free  reign  to  religious  art.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  motive  behind  the 
Buddhist  art  as  well,  namely,  to  create 
; a beautiful  environment  and  a peace- 
ful atmosphere  so  that  the  people 
might  more  easily  learn  to  appreciate 
the  deeper  meaning  of  Buddhism. 
They  were  raising  the  people  up  so 
that  they  might  have  the  capacity  to 
receive  and  appreciate  the  teachings 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  above 
them. 

Kukai 

We  have  seen  the  impact  which  the 
first  appearance  of  Buddhism  made 
on  Japanese  culture  and  civilization. 
Some  time  later  a newer  type  of  Budd- 
! hism,  under  its  famed  propounder 
Kukai,  made  an  additional  contribu- 
| tion  to  the  national  character.  This 
new  Buddhism  was  thoroughly  syn- 
! cretic  in  character,  a fusion  of  Braha- 
manism  and  Buddhism  from  its  incept 
in  Buddha’s  homeland,  India;  a fusion 
of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  from  China 
and  in  Japan  it  was  destined  to  be 
fused  with  Shintoism.  Instead  of  be- 
ing pantheistic  it  was  cosmotheistic 
! with  a new  emphasis  on  things  beauti- 
ful. “What  is  natural  is  spiritual  and 


This  scene  shows  the  double  bridge  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in 
Tokyo. 

what  is  spiritual  is  beautiful”  is  a brief 
statement  of  its  position.  Of  its  founder 
in  Japan,  Kukai,  posthumously  to  be 
known  as  Kobo  Daishi,  George  Sam- 
son says  ‘His  memory  is  revered  all 
over  the  country;  his  name  is  a house- 
hold word;  he  is  not  only  a saint  but 
a preacher,  scholar,  poet,  sculptor, 
painter,  inventor  and  a great  calli- 
grapher.” He  might  be  described  as 
a Japanese  Leonardo  de  Vinci.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  new  Buddhism 
spread  very  rapidly  and  had  a great 
influence  both  in  the  political  and 
cultural  field. 

Most  remarkable  and  far  reaching 
in  their  effect  were  the  introduction 
of  painting  and  the  evolution  of  the 
Japanese  syllabary  together  with  the 
development  of  a native  literature.  In 
all  these  cultural  fields  Kukai  was  the 
master.  The  paintings  he  brought 
home  from  China  led  the  way  for  a 
new  movement  in  Japan.  In  a country 
where  the  people  did  not  have  their 
own  script,  these  paintings  were  used 
to  teach  people  much  the  same  way 
paintings  of  the  “Way  of  the  Cross”, 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Birth  of  Christ 
were  being  used  in  Europe  of  that 
time  to  teach  the  still  unlettered 
peoples.  While  painting  was  playing 
the  part  of  a universal  language  in  the 
propagation  of  Buddhism,  attempts 
were  being  made  to  develop  a simpler 
script  for  literary  and  public  use  and 
Kukai  again  was  the  reputed  inventor 
of  the  more  artistic  type  known  as 
Hiragana.  Research  has  shown  that 
Hiragana  and  Katakana  were  not  the 
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work  of  any  one  man  but  still  the 
credit  for  their  development  can  be 
given  to  the  Buddhist  Monks  of  this 
era.  Besides  inventing  a new  syllabary, 
the  Buddhists  were  busy  developing  a 
new  type  of  popular  literature.  In  the 
golden  age  of  Japanese  culture,  it 
was  Buddhism  that  helped  develop 
painting  and  literature,  and  even  the 
adoration  of  nature,  so  prominent  in 
Japanese  culture. 

Further  Contribution  to  Japanese 
Culture 

The  advent  of  Buddhism  in  Japan 
affected  the  customs  of  the  country 
even  outside  the  realms  of  art  and 
religion.  For  instance,  the  Buddhist 
belief  in  an  after  life  changed  the 
custom  of  the  tumuli  and  the  stone 
tomb  burials,  and  the  Japanese  began 
to  adopt  the  Indian  custom  of  crema- 
tion. This,  at  first  sight,  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  of  a contribution  to  the 
country,  but  if  you  think  of  Japan’s 
small  area  and  large  population  you 
can  see  that  it  has  been  a boon  to 
the  country  in  that  Japan  would  be 
just  one  large  cemetery  without  it. 
Cremation  has  another  thing  in  its 
favor:  the  fact  that  it  can  be  a thrifty 


method  of  burial;  the  fee  for  cremat- 
ing a body  in  the  poorer  country  dis- 
tricts being  as  low  as  75c,  besides  the 
fact  that  an  expensive  coffin  and  other 
accessories  are  unnecessary.  This  is  a 
God-send  to  the  Japanese  because  they 
are  a people  who  would  go  deep  into 
debt  for  a funeral  just  to  save  face. 

The  Buddhist  injunction  against  the 
taking  of  life  helped  lessen  the  severity 
of  the  penal  code,  banishment  taking 
the  place  of  executions.  This  feeling 
against  the  taking  of  life  even  affected 
the  Japanese  eating  habits  since  the 
eating  of  meat  practically  stopped. 

It  must  be  said  that  Buddhism  in 
Japan  did  not  affect  the  lives  of  the 
common  people  in  the  same  way  that 
Catholicism  affected  the  lives  of 
Europeans,  but  it  did  affect  them  in 
that  it  helped  check  the  abuses  of  the 
nobility  which  was  a blessing  for  the 
ordinary  people.  Its  greatest  contri- 
bution to  the  lower  classes  was  the 
hope  of  a better  world  to  come,  which 
alone  would  make  the  bearing  of  this 
world’s  pains  a little  easier.  Also,  the 
fact  that  through  the  works  of  art 
introduced  into  the  country  a little 
beauty  was  added  to  a drab  existence. 


II  •' 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


-are  heading  your  way.  Watch  for  them  in  September. 
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A n impressive  “Departure  Cere- 
mony”  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scar- 
boro,  to  honour  Fr.  Roland  Roberts, 
SFM,  before  he  left  Canada  to  take 
up  work  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Lesser  Antilles.  The  following, 
is  a brief  message  to  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country:  “On  the  eve 
of  departure  for  my  first  mission  as- 
signment, my  thoughts  were  toward  all 
the  wonderful  people  with  whom  I 
have  corresponded  during  the  past 
twelve  years  on  Scarboro’s  Public  Re- 
lations Department.  A long  list  of 
names  is  running  through  my  mind 
and  each  one  represents  a friend.  A 
few  of  them,  I have  met  in  person 
but  the  majority  I know  only  through 
their  kind  letters.  Yet,  at  this  moment, 
all  of  them  seem  very  close  to  me.  I 
wonder  why?  Maybe  it  is  because  I 
need  these  friends  now  to  lend  me 
support  with  their  prayers,  as  they  did 
in  the  past.  At  this  moment,  I feel  so 
inadequate  for  the  task  that  faces  me. 
No  matter  how  you  look  at  it,  twenty- 
nine  years  spent  writing  and  talking 
about  the  Missions  is  a far  cry  from 
being  an  active  Missionary  in  the 
field.  — - This  bit  of  reminiscence  has 
been  good  for  me.  I feel  encouraged 
that  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other,  there  will  be  many  who  will 
remember  our  “friendship  by  mail” 
and  in  remembering  will  not  fail  to 
offer  a prayer  that  God  will  bless  my 
efforts  for  His  greater  honour  and 
glory.”  . 

Since  these  lines  were  written,  we 
have  received  news  of  Father  Rob- 
ert’s arrival  in  St.  Vincent.  He  is  al- 
ready hard  at  work  in  his  parish  of 
Georgetown,  on  the  island’s  east  coast. 


Fr.  Diemert  presents  the  Missionary  Cross. 


The  Society 
at  Home 
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James  Gillis,  SFM 


Thou  shalt 

TAisease,  poverty  and  ignorance  are 
the  three  scourges  of  the  under- 
developed countries  today.  These 
underdeveloped  countries  are  almost 
without  exception  missionary  coun- 
tries, if  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  they 
need  missionary  priests  to  supplement 
the  pitifully  small  number  of  native 
priests.  Therefore,  to  state  it  tritely,  a 
missionary  priest  is  well  acquainted 
with  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease. 

Any  missionary,  I think,  would  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  of  the  three, 
ignorance  is  the  worst  enemy  of  these 
people.  Ignorance  could  be  said  to  be 
the  father  of  poverty  and  disease. 
Poverty  and  disease,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  physical  conditions.  With 
goodwill,  intelligence,  planning,  time 
and  hard  work  they  can  be  at  least 
ameliorated.  Ignorance,  however,  be- 
ing a mental  condition  is  of  an  entirely 
different  stripe. 

With  excuse  for  belaboring  the 
obvious,  ignorance  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge.  Now  the  ignorant  person 
must  love  something  to  take  the  place 
of  knowledge  and  this  is  where  super- 
stition raises  its  ugly  head.  Supersti- 
tion is  an  irrational  system  of  belief 
based  on  fear,  often  with  diabolical 
undertones.  A close  ally  of  supersti- 


tion is  suspicion.  A system  of  belief 
based  on  the  quagmire  of  superstition 
makes  a person  wary  and  suspicious  of 
anyone  and  anything.  To  a supersti- 
tious person’s  way  of  thinking,  even 
God  is  not  above  acting  on  a whim 
or  caprice.  That  leaves  mankind,  in- 
cluding God’s  minister,  at  a disadvan- 
tageous position  in  dealing  with  that 
kind  of  person.  The  following  account 
may  illustrate  what  I am  trying  to  say. 

Their  resistance  being  very  low  to 
anything  that  even  suggested  entertain- 
ment, the  door-step  element  of  the 
village  soon  succumbed  to  the  sight 
near  the  public  fountain  — a squat, 
muscular  man,  wearing  a “nipa”  hat 
at  a jaunty  angle  and  standing  near 
a pile  of  empty  beer  bottles.  It  was 
not  long  before  a sizable  crowd  had 
gathered  around  him. 

Like  a successful  Ponce  de  Leon,  he 
began  filling  the  bottles  with  water 
from  the  fountain,  muttering  a few 
words  over  them  and  selling  them  to 
the  throng.  For  once,  anyhow,  in  the 
history  of  the  village  there  seemed  to 
be  an  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand. 

Having  seen  many  peculiar  things 
happen  here,  I had  passed  the  epi- 
sode off  as  a Malayan  variant  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  technique.  However, 
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not  have  strange  Gods 


I learned  to  my  great  sorrow  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  true  nature  of  this 
man’s  performance. 

Informed  that  there  was  a woman 
in  a critical  condition  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  parish.  I lost  no 
time  in  getting  there.  This  woman  and 
her  immediate  family  were  practising 
Catholics,  but  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing the  home  I sensed  a reluctance  on 
their  part  even  to  talk  to  me.  Dispens- 
ing with  Oriental  niceties  of  circum- 
locution, because  of  the  condition  of 
the  woman,  my  questions  were  almost 
blunt  with  their  directness.  Without 
allowance  for  the  customary  hedging 
and  evasive  tactics,  the  truth  was  soon 
arrived  at. 

They  readily  admitted  that  they  had 
bought  a bottle  of  water  from  the 
man  at  the  fountain.  They  said  this 
man  had  imparted  to  each  bottle  of 
water  a “budya”  or  spirit,  which 
would  cure  people  afflicted  with  chest 
or  lung  disease,  provided  that  they  had 
not  fulfilled  their  church  obligation 
regularly.  He  emphasized  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  disease  if  a person 
was  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Mary. 

Naturally  the  people  in  the  house 
were  hostile  to  my  suggestion  that  the 
dying  woman  receive  the  sacraments. 
They  had  been  well  instructed  down 


through  the  years  on  the  terrible 
tragedies  that  would  befall  a person 
who  would  interrupt  their  prescribed 
treatments.  Place  with  the  supersti- 
tous  mentality  the  fact  that  they  are 
inveterate  gamblers,  with  a pro- 
nounced proclivity  for  the  long  shot, 
and  you  have  an  unholy  combination 
staring  you  in  the  face.  “But  Padre,” 
they  kept  repeating,  “let  us  take  a 
chance  on  this.” 

I explained  as  well  as  I could  in 
the  native  dialect  how  this  would 
break  the  First  Commandment.  I then 
explained  the  sacramental  system  to 
them  with  particular  emphasis  on 
Extreme  Unction.  All  to  no  avail.  I 
was  certainly  losing  the  battle.  Finally, 
I was  inspired  to  place  the  pyx  con- 
taining the  Blessed  Sacrament  next 
to  the  bottle  supposedly  containing 
the  spirit.  Then  I turned  towards  the 
people  and  asked  them  to  make  a 
choice  — Christ  or  the  devil.  It  left 
them  with  nothing  to  do  but  choose 
one  or  the  other.  The  dying  woman 
herself,  certainly  under  the  influence 
of  grace  which  God  gives  to  those 
who  are  dying,  said  she  would  re- 
ceive the  Blessed  Sacrament.  A short 
time  later  she  died,  happy  with  the 
thought  that  she  chose  Christ  then 
and  for  all  eternity.  ■ 
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'T'hese  pictures  give  some  idea  of  the  life  of  a young 
man  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  youth  in  this 
case  is  Juan  Julio  Garcia  of  El  Seibo.  JJe  lives  in  a 
small  wooden  house  with  his  mother  and  five  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  younger  than  himself.  For  several 
years,  he  was  an  altarboy  for  the  Scarboro  priests 
stationed  in  the  parish  of  Santa  Cruz  del  Seibo.  Later 
he  worked  as  a doctor’s  assistant  in  the  local  hospital 
and  also  as  part-time  secretary  for  the  parish.  On 
occasions,  he  went  on  mission  trips  with  the  priests; 
was  a member  of  the  Legion  of  Mary  and  also  of 
the  church  choir.  Juan  Julio  has  just  finished  his 
second  year  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Santo 
Domingo.  However,  due  to  financial  problems,  his 
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DOMINICAN  YOUTH  (cont’d) 


future  is  very  uncertain.  Some  of  the  Scarboro  priests 
have  helped  him  but  the  full  financial  burden  is  too 
much  for  the  pocketbook  of  a missionary.  Being  an 
intelligent  and  willing  young  man,  I am  sure  that  he 
will  eventually  reach  his  goal  and  be  able  to  support 
his  mother  and  other  members  of  the  family.  ■ 
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mission 


Reverend 
E.  Cameron 
MacDonald 


Rev.  E.  Cameron  MacDonald,  SFM, 
died  suddenly  in  Montreal  on  July  19 
while  fulfilling  a temporary  assign- 
ment in  the  parish  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. Father  Macdonald  was  born  in 
New  Aberdeen,  N.S.  in  1913  and  re- 
ceived Holy  Orders  in  1938.  For  six 
years  he  served  as  Chaplain  with  the 
Canadian  Army  in  Nova  Scotia,  Italy, 
Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. While  in  Italy,  he  received  the 
Military  Cross  for  “devotion  and 
courage  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.”  After  the  war  he  spent  a short 
time  in  Edmonton  before  receiving 
his  appointment  to  Scarboro’s  mission 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1953 
he  assumed  the  office  of  Bursar  at 
the  Society’s  Novitiate  in  St.  Mary’s, 
Ontario,  where  he  was  responsible 
for  building  the  beautiful  Marian 
Shrine  on  the  grounds.  He  also  held 
posts  in  the  Chinese  Catholic  Mission, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Department  of  the  Society  and 
as  the  Chaplain  at  the  Scarboro 
General  Hospital.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.  H 


(Nagasaki)  From  June  8 to  10  all 
roads  here  led  to  the  Hill  of  the 
Martyrs,  where  special  ceremonies 
were  held  to  honour  the  twenty-six 
Martyrs  on  the  first  centenary  of  their 
canonization.  Bishops  Escalante,  MM, 
and  Gonzalez  along  with  560  pilgrims 
from  Mexico  joined  the  local  Catholics 
in  the  festivity.  A chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  one  of  the  Martyrs,  Mexican- 
born  St.  Philip  of  Jesus,  the  first  North 
American  ever  to  be  canonized.  He 
has  been  declared  Mexico’s  second 
Patron.  A civic  reception  was  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Nagasaki  City.  H 
(Nagoya)  Bishop  Matsuoka  was  re- 
cently consecrated  here  in  the  beauti- 
ful, newly  consecrated  Cathedral  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  Apostolic 
Internuncio,  Archbishop  Enrici,  was 
the  consecrator  and  Archbishop 
Yam  ague  hi  of  Nagasaki  and  Bishop 
Taguchi  of  Osaka  were  co-conse- 
crators.  An  overflow  congregation  of 
clergy,  religious,  seminarians  and  faith- 
ful attended.  — Four  Scarboro  priests, 
Fathers  Morrissey,  Flaherty,  Mac- 
Donald and  Boyle  are  working  in  the 
new  Diocese  of  Nagoya.  @1 


Your  prayers  are  requested  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of:  Mr.  John 
McNamara  of  Toronto,  the  father  of 
Rev.  Patrick  McNamara,  SFM,  and 
of  Rev.  Joseph  McNamara,  SFM.  — 
Mr.  John  Chafe  of  Canso,  N.S.,  the 
brother  of  Very  Rev.  Alphonsus 
Chafe,  SFM.  — Mr.  Francis  Curry  of 
Sydney,  N.S.,  the  brother  of  Rev. 
Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M.  H 
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Guiana  Shocker 


John  O'Connor,  SFM 

The  author  of  this  article, 
Fr.  O’Connor  of  Toronto 
spent  several  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  but 
was  expelled  from  that 
country  last  year  when  he 
denounced  the  abuses  of  the 
Trujillo  regime.  He  is  now 
stationed  in  the  parish  of 
New  Amsterdam,  British 
Guiana.  There,  he  is  devot- 
ing much  time  to  the  Catho- 
lic Youth  Organization  and 
stands  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  with  which  to 
carry  on  this  very  import- 
ant work  for  youth. 


/~Phe  word  Guiana  means  “Land  of 
-*■  Waters”  and  as  one  gets  to  know 
the  vast  area  between  the  Orinoco 
river  and  the  mighty  Amazon  he  read- 
ily understands  why.  Certainly  one 
would  not  care  to  memorize  the  names 
of  the  many  rivers  in  that  territory. 
Although  one  sees  “water,  water  every- 
where,” there  is  scarcely  a place  to 
swim.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
waters  of  Guiana  are  infested  with 
sting  rays,  crocodiles,  electric  eels 
and  the  savage  perai  fish  with  their 
razor  teeth.  A native  Indian  would  not 
mind  walking  all  day  alone  through 
the  rain  forest  with  its  snakes  and 
jaguars  but  would  hesitate  to  swim  a 


river  which  is  no  more  than  a hun- 
dred yards  wide. 

After  an  experience  or  two,  one 
learns  to  agree  with  the  Indians.  Let 
us  take  for  example  the  electric  eel  or 
gymnoti.  The  Latin  Americans  call 
him  ‘temblador’  or  producer  of 
trembling.  I gather  that  this  expres- 
sion describes  the  kind  of  paralysis 
produced  by  its  sting.  The  great  rivers 
of  British  Guiana  are  certainly  invit- 
ing to  the  swimming  enthusiast  but 
the  thought  of  an  experience  with  an 
electric  eel  is  more  than  enough  to 
dampen  his  ardour. 

On  my  last  trip,  130  miles  up  the 
Berbice  river,  I encountered  my  first 
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electric  eel.  As  I looked  over  the  side 
of  the  tug,  one  surfaced.  Its  slim, 
shining  black  body  was  some  five  feet 
long.  After  brushing  lightly  against 
the  hull  of  our  boat,  it  submerged, 
then  repeated  this  action  twice  before 
realizing  that  the  boat  was  not  a 
creature  that  would  react  to  its  charges 
of  electricity.  It  was  using  the  precise 
method  by  which  such  an  eel  can  kill 
a swimming  man.  It  will  brush  gently 
against  him,  giving  him  a slight  shock 
at  each  contact  until  eventually  he 
becomes  paralysed  and  drowns. 

In  bygone  days,  horses  have  been 
used  as  bait  to  capture  electric  eels 
alive.  Several  horses  would  be  driven 
into  the  river  at  a point  where  it  was 
known  the  eels  would  be  submerged 
in  the  mud  of  the  river  bottom.  The 
disturbance  of  the  hooves  would  bring 
them  to  the  surface  where  they  would 
repeatedly  strike  at  the  horses’  bellies, 
while  Indians  made  sure  that  the 
horses  did  not  escape. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
this  type  of  eel  is  that  its  electrical 
apparatus,  which  occupies  two-thirds 
of  its  body,  does  not  give  off  its 
charge  automatically;  it  is  a matter  of 


instinctive  will.  The  charge  may  be 
localized  at  almost  any  point  on  the 
creature’s  body  and  if  two  people 
touch  it  simultaneously  one  may  re- 
ceive a shock,  while  the  other  feels 
nothing.  The  eel  is  in  some  way 
equipped  to  distinguish  between  two 
dangers  and  to  react  to  the  greater. 
On  other  occasions  the  entire  body 
gives  out  an  equal  charge. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing the  fear  which  the  river  people 
have  of  the  electric  eel.  It  forms,  with 
the  perai  fish  aad  the  vampire  bat,  the 
evil  triumvirate  of  Guiana.  The  alli- 
gator does  not  approach  their  cate- 
gory, One  man  on  the  tug  told  me 
that  he  had  seen  an  eel  attack  a young 
alligator  and  reduce  it  to  complete 
impotence  with  a series  of  rapid 
charges. 

True,  we  can  tell  tourists  that  the 
Guiana  territory  is  a “water  wonder- 
land” but  with  reservations.  Our 
people  just  don’t  get  very  excited 
about  water  skiing,  water  polo  or 
swimming.  The  electric  eel  is  the 
reason  why.  After  all,  the  Guiana 
“shocker”  is  not  found  on  the  beaches 
but  in  the  murky  depths  of  the  river. 


A barge,  loaded  with  bauxite,  being  towed  by  a tugboat  along  the  Berbice  river. 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

St.  Stanislaus  College  is  a Jesuit  school  for  boys  in  the  city  of  Georgetown, 
British  Guiana.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  that  country. 
I have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  its  professors  and  students  — 
therefore,  enjoy  a special  interest  in  their  activities.  Some  time  ago,  I read 
an  account  of  a meeting  between  the  members  of  the  College  staff  and  the 
parents  of  the  students.  On  that  occasion,  the  Principal,  Father  Hopkinson,  SJ, 
gave  a talk,  entitled:  “Homework  is  for  the  boy  — not  for  the  parents!”  He 
tried  to  make  the  fathers  and  mothers  understand  that  homework  is  given  to 
a youngster  in  order  to  give  him  a chance  to  do  something  on  his  own.  The 
teacher  knows  very  well  that  the  child  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  perfectly.  In 
fact,  if  a child  appears  to  make  no  mistakes  in  his  home  assignments,  it  gener- 
ally means  that  an  older  person  has  done  the  work  for  him.  This  is  not  good. 
A child  must  learn  to  face  his  problems  and  solve  them.  When  a youngster 
makes  an  error  in  doing  his  homework  by  himself,  he  discovers  a weakness 
in  himself.  Unless  he  discovers  his  weaknesses  in  this  way,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  correct  them.  Children  miss  this  wonderful  chance  to  grow  up  properly 
when  parents  do  their  work  for  them.  Some  fathers  and  mothers  are  so 
anxious  for  their  children  to  appear  to  be  successful  that  they  make  the 
terrible  mistake  of  not  permitting  the  young  people  to  make  mistakes  in  their 
school  work  and  to  profit  by  their  mistakes. 

Another  year  of  studies  begins  this  month.  Resolve,  here  and  now,  to 
always  do  your  own  homework,  mistakes  or  no  mistakes.  Don’t  let  Mom  or 
Dad  do  it  for  you.  These  are  the  years  when  you  must  learn  to  face  your  own 
weaknesses  and  solve  your  own  problems.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  do  this 
then  you  will  be  nothing  but  a sham.  Only  the  children  who  strive  in  this  way 
will  ever  truly  serve  God,  help  others  and  be  really  worthwhile  adults.  We  are 
looking  for  young  men  who  have  grown  up  in  this  way  for  the  missionary 
priesthood  — that  is,  fellows  who  have  made  mistakes  in  their  honest  efforts, 
faced  them  and  tried  to  correct  them  while  continuing  to  do  their  best. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


Brazil  has  a population  of  65  million. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  the  people 
are  Catholics,  which  makes  it  the 
largest  Catholic  country  in  the  world. 
Yet,  Brazil  still  needs  the  help  of 
priests,  sisters  and  laymen  from  other 
lands  to  carry  on  adequately  the  work 
of  the  Church. 

According  to  Professor  Arturo  De 
Lima,  a prominent  catholic  intellectual 
of  Rio,  the  Church  in  Brazil  has  been 
going  through  three  phases.  With  its 
establishment  as  a state  religion,  dur- 
ing colonization,  the  Church  began  its 
growth.  Being  the  state  religion,  it  was 
accepted  by  all  and  there  was  no 
competition,  hence  an  unhealthy 
Catholicism  appeared  and  forces  rose 
up  within  the  country  to  break  its 
power— Masonry  and  liberalism  strove 
for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  Thus,  the  second  phase  was  one 
of  decadence.  This  period  of  decad- 
ence brought  about  the  sad  situation  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
merely  nominal  Catholics  — not 
Catholics  of  conviction.  At  the  turn 
of  the  present  century  the  Church 
entered  its  present  phase  — one  of 
strong  revival.  In  an  effort  to  offset  the 
religious  ignorance  of  the  faithful  and 
to  counter  the  work  of  Masonry  and 
Positivism,  the  Bishops  of  Brazil 
formed  a Catholic  intellectual  group 
that  started  a vigorous  Catholic  action. 
This  movement  was  not  confined  to 
matters  of  religion  but  entered  the 
world  of  politics  and  literature.  In  the 
following  years  a strong  Catholic  in- 
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tellectual  group  emerged  which 
showed  the  Brazilian  ‘intellectual’  that 
he  could  not  only  be  an  ‘intellectual’ 
but  a Catholic  intellectual. 

Today,  the  relationship  between  the 
Church  and  State  is  in  balance. 
Though  this  separation  continues,  it 
does  so  “without  prejudice  to  the 
collaboration  of  the  two  for  the  public 
welfare”  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1934.  Private  Catholic  schools 
are  recognized  on  a par  with  public 
schools.  The  work  of  the  Church  in 
Brazil,  at  present,  can  progress,  not 
only  without  opposition  from  the  Gov- 
ernment but  the  two  can  and  are 
working  hand-in-hand  in  many  in- 
stances. The  Church’s  problems  how- 
ever are  many. 

Religious  ignorance  is  widespread 
due  to  the  shortage  of  priests  and  re- 
ligious. In  the  State  of  Rio,  in  1960, 
only  four  students  were  ordained  to 
the  Priesthood,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  4 million  Catholics  in 
the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  6,000  Catholics  for  every  priest  in 
Brazil.  Thus,  many  children  receive 
only  three  or  four  months  of  catechism 
prior  to  making  their  First  Confession 
and  Holy  Communion  — and  this  is 
the  only  Catholic  education  that  they 
receive. 

According  to  Frei  Bonaventura 
Cloppenburg,  O.F.M.,  the  recognized 
expert  on  Spiritism  in  Brazil,  over  30 
percent  of  the  Brazilian  population  is 
connected  with  Spiritism.  Many  so- 
called  Catholics  frequent  Spiritistic 
meetings,  etc.,  and  yet  continue  to 
classify  themselves  as  Catholics.  This 
is  due  mostly  to  ignorance,  yet  pre- 
sents a formidable  problem  to  the 
Church  tocfeiy. 


Since  the  closure  of  China  by  the 
Communists  to  Missionaries,  an  inten- 
sive effort  has  been  made  by  Protestant 
Mission  groups  from  the  United  States. 
They  send  their  best  men  to  Brazil 
with  strong  financial  backing  from  the 
homeland.  Although  they  win  few 
sincere  converts,  they  confuse  the 
ignorant  by  their  claims  and  teachings, 
and  cause  or  increase  the  religious  in- 
differentism  among  the  people. 

The  sad  results  of  Brazil’s  past 
history  — the  deposition  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  introduction  of  Masonry 
and  the  Positivistic  philosophy  of 
Comte,  have  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence prevalent  in  Brazil  today.  Mas- 
onry, as  a force  against  the  Church, 
while  still  a formidable  barrier,  has 
lost  some  of  its  power.  Many  of  its 
adherents  know  nothing  of  its  inner 
machinations  and  join  Masonic  Lodges 
merely  for  social  and  economic  reas- 
ons. Although  it  has  lost  hold  in  a 
sense,  Masonry  in  Brazil  today  claims 
more  members  and  is  better  organized 
than  ever  before. 

And  so  we  can  ask:  “What  place 
will  the  Catholic  Church  hold  in  a 
Brazil  that  is  now  beginning  to  come 
of  age?  The  answer  to  that  is  going 
to  be  determined,  not  only  by  Brazil- 
ians themselves,  but  by  the  priests  and 
lay-workers  coming  from  other  coun- 
tries, who  will  have  the  generosity 
and  the  courage  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  future  of  Catholicism  in  that 
great  country.  ■ 


Talk  is  cheap  because  the  supply 
is  so  much  greater  than  the  demand. 
— Virg.  Methodist  Advocate. 
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John  Gault,  SFM 


'T'he  Caribbean  Sea  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  spots  in  our  dream  world 
when  we  long  to  get  away  from  it  all 
and  live  in  some  tropical  paradise. 
Actually,  it  was  in  Cartagena,  “Pearl 
of  the  Indies”  and  “Queen  of  the 
Caribbean”  that  St.  Peter  Claver  found 
his  escape.  However,  most  of  us  would 
not  find  his  kind  of  escape  very  enjoy- 
able. For  more  than  two  centuries, 
Cartagena  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant strongholds  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Caribbean.  So  much  so  that  they 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  pesos  in 
fortifying  it  against  the  pirates.  Much 
of  its  wealth  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  a centre  of  the  slave  trade.  It 
was  here  that  Claver  escaped  from 
himself  by  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  African  slaves 
during  thirty-eight  years. 

Peter  Claver  had  grown  up  with 
deep  feelings  of  inferiority,  self-dis- 


trust, doubts  and  fears.  It  was  only 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five  when  he  took 
up  his  work  in  Cartagena,  on  the 
Caribbean  coast  of  modern  Columbia, 
that  these  psychic  fetters  which  had 
enchained  him,  fell  off  and  he  found 
himself  free  at  last  to  respond  to  his 
lively  sense  of  God. 

To  understand  Peter  Claver,  we 
must  go  back  to  a small  farm  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  was  the  home  of  Don 
Pedro  Claver  and  Ana  Sabocana.  Al- 
though living  in  poverty  they  longed 
to  have  a family  and  were  most  dis- 
appointed when  they  found  themselves 
childless  after  several  years  of  mar- 
riage. By  this  time,  Ana  became  so 
anxious  that  she  promised  God  she 
would  dedicate  her  offspring  to  His 
service  if  He  blessed  their  union  with 
a child.  Don  Pedro  was  more  discreet 
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and  realistic  in  his  bartering  with  the 
Lord.  His  fervent  prayers  always  car- 
ried the  condition:  “if  God  calls  the 
child  to  His  service,  I shall  bless  His 
Holy  Will.” 

By  the  time  Peter  was  born  in  1581, 
his  mother  had  his  entire  life  planned 
in  detail.  He  was  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  Church  and  his  well-to-do  uncle, 
a priest  in  Solsona,  was  to  care  for 
his  private  education  and  later  arrange 
that  his  nephew  would  obtain  a good 
benefice  and  a distinguished  career  as 
a secular  priest. 

Unfortunately,  Don  Pedro  was  not 
always  discreet.  He  frequently  re- 
minded young  Peter  that  his  mother 
had  dedicated  him  to  God’s  service 
even  before  he  was  born.  As  the  boy 
developed  into  manhood  this  naturally 
became  a source  of  conflict  and  con- 
fusion. The  strong  desire  for  inde- 
pendence in  a normal  adolescent  urges 
him  on  to  lead  his  own  life.  This  is 
necessary,  if  he  is  to  take  his  proper 


A typical  scene  on  the  Caribbean  coast. 
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i i._ 

FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


A simple  broadcasting  station  is 

needed  by  Fr.  Hymus  in  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic:  Thus  he  will  be 
able  to  instruct  many  more  of  his 
55,000  parishioners.  It  will  cost 
$1,500.  Mark  all  donations:  AIR 
AID,  AZUA.  Help  Father  do  the 
work  of  many  catechists. 

A Catholic  school  is  functioning  on 
Cat  Island  in  the  Bahamas.  The 
buildings  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
Fr.  Charles  Cummins,  SFM,  pastor 
and  only  priest  on  the  island,  needs 
$10,000  to  construct  a new  school 
building.  How  about  helping  him  to 
provide  for  the  many  children  in  his 
parish? 

Boy  Scout  and  Cub  uniforms  and 
equipment,  e.g.  tents,  etc.  are  needed 
by  Fr.  John  O’Connor,  SFM,  in  New 
Amsterdam,  British  Guiana.  The 
parish  Girl  Guides  and  Brownies  have 
the  same  need.  Father  would  also 
like  a volleyball,  a basketball  and  a 
football. 

A boat  is  a necessity  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil.  It 
will  cost  approximately  $10,000.  Al- 
though many  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived for  this  purpose  we  are  still 
far  from  our  goal: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


place  in  the  world  of  men.  For  this 
reason,  a teen-ager  just  doesn’t  like 
doing  what  is  expected  of  him.  Hence, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  Claver’s 
young  heart  began  to  be  torn  between 
his  desire  to  please  his  parents  and 
the  urge  to  act  on  his  own.  Because 
of  this,  any  attempt  at  independent 
action  began  to  fill  him  with  mis- 
givings as  to  his  ability  and  made  him 
feel  inadequate.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
Peter  became  a riddle  to  himself  and 
to  those  entrusted  with  his  training. 

Don  Pedro  had  long  since  noticed 
with  apprehension  that  his  son  was 
unduly  shy,  filled  with  doubts  and 
lacking  in  self-confidence.  Because  of 
this  he  would  not  permit  his  wife  to 
have  the  boy  educated  by  a private 
tutor,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
priest-uncle.  Rather,  he  insisted  that 
Peter  be  sent  to  a boys’  school  in 
Barcelona  where  he  would  have  to 
face  the  ordinary  give  and  take  in 
competition  with  his  companions. 

Eventually,  Peter  did  decide  to  study 
for  the  priesthood.  However,  not  ac- 
cording to  his  mother’s  plan.  He  chose 
to  enter  a religious  order  rather  than 
pursue  the  life  of  a secular  priest. 
Apparently,  this  was  a compromise 
between  his  desire  to  please  her  and 
the  urge  to  lead  his  own  life.  Thus, 
a maturing  youth  solved  his  conflict. 

While  studying  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Montesione  in  Majorca,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  an  elderly 
lay-brother,  Alphonse  Rodriguez.  This 
friendship  was  to  have  a profound  and 
lasting  effect  on  Claver.  Alphonso  had 
his  own  dream  world  and  it  was  sit- 
uated in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  He  longed 
to  work  in  the  missions  of  the  West 
Indies.  Such  is  life!  Peter,  who  had 


just  scrapped  his  mother’s  blue  print 
of  his  career  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented with  another.  Old  Alphonso 
saw  in  young  Claver  an  opportunity 
to  carry  out  his  dreams  vicariously. 
So  he  urged  the  youth  to  volunteer  for 
the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  Caribbean. 
Peter  agreed  and  found  himself,  once 
again,  committed  to  the  decision  of 
another  without  making  it  truly  his 
own. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  New 
World,  it  became  quite  evident  that 
he  had  not  left  his  self-distrust  in 
Spain.  At  the  College  of  Santa  Fe 
in  Bogota  he  begged  his  Superior  to 
let  him  become  a lay-brother  instead 
of  continuing  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood. After  due  consultation  and  con- 
sideration the  Superior  refused  his 
request.  He  decided  that  this  was  just 
another  tug  of  the  emotional  chains 
which  bound  Peter  to  himself.  Cer- 
tainly, he  was  not  deceived  into  think- 
ing that  this  request  was  prompted  by 
true  humility  but  rather  by  Peter’s 
self-distrust  which  made  him  refuse 
to  do  something  rather  than  fail  at 
doing  it.  After  all,  Peter  had  seldom 
been  permitted  to  make  any  decisions. 
They  had  all  been  made  for  him.  With- 
out self-confidence  as  an  individual,  he 
could  not  stand  on  his  own  two  feet. 

Finally,  the  “believe-it-or-not”  took 
place.  He  was  ordained  to  the  Holy 
Priesthood  in  March  1616.  Almost 
immediately,  he  was  sent  as  assistant 
to  Father  Alfonso  de  Sandoval  who 
was  working  in  the  very  difficult  mis- 
sion among  the  African  slaves  in  Car- 
tagena. 

Whatever  happened  we  will  never 
know  for  certain  but  as  soon  as  Peter 
Claver  took  the  chains  of  his  poor 
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suffering  charges  into  his  hands  his 
own  psychic  chains  seem  to  fall  from 
him.  Perhaps  in  doing  the  work  of  a 
priest  he  suddenly  realized  that  he 
was  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  Perhaps 
the  striking  example  of  Father  de 
Sandoval  brought  about  the  great 
change.  Perhaps  that  latent  quality 
of  strength  which  the  old  lay- 
brother  had  seen  in  his  soul,  came  to 
the  fore.  No  matter,  the  fact  re- 
mained that  the  young  priest  who  had 
been  so  dependent  on  his  parents,  on 
Alphonso  Rodriguez  and  on  his  super- 
iors, now  had  no  need  of  anyone  else 
in  order  to  feel  secure  and  fulfilled 
as  an  individual.  His  intense  depend- 
ence on  others  seemed  to  give  way 
to  a great  need  to  be  with  others  and 
to  be  something  to  others.  Suddenly 
he  realized  that  others  had  need  of 
him  and  he  desired  to  be  with  the 
Negro  slaves  and  to  do  all  he  could 
to  help  them.  It  was  no  passing  fancy. 
That  very  year  de  Sandoval  was  called 
to  Lima  and  Claver  was  given  full 


charge  of  the  “Mission  to  the  Slaves.” 
For  thirty-eight  years  he  remained  in 
Cartagena  dedicating  himself  com- 
pletely to  God  through  suffering 
humanity.  God  asked  of  Peter  “a 
total  adherence  to  Himself  and  to  the 
community  in  charity,”  and  this  he 
gave  without  stint. 

Some  may  think  his  parents  had 
erred  in  his  upbringing  and  that  may 
be  true  but  God  can  make  use  of  our 
very  mistakes.  Actually,  they  proved 
themselves  to  be  true  Christians.  They 
willingly  sacrificed  all  their  plans  for 
him  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  had 
other  ideas.  They  even  sacrificed  the 
very  legitimate  joy  of  seeing  him  a 
Priest  of  God,  since  he  was  ordained 
in  the  New  World  and  never  returned 
to  his  native  Spain.  That  “lively  sense 
of  God”  which  his  parents  had  planted 
in  his  heart  did  not  remain  barren. 
Peter  did  not  remain  alone,  buried 
within  himself,  but  rather  detached 
himself  from  himself  and  gave  him- 
self in  charity  to  God  and  man.  ■ 


MY  PLEDGE  TO 

Canada's  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society's  Building  Fund 

| I choose  plan  number 

I will  make  my  first  payment  

• (date) 

i 

Lest  I forget,  please  send  me  a reminder  one  week  in  advance  of  payments. 

j Name  

Address  
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Mamma  Aggie 

Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


A/f  amma  Aggie  was  a blind,  old,  col- 
■*■*■*■  cured  lady  who  had  spent  107 
years  on  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent  in 
the  Lesser  Antilles.  Although  my  first 
visit  with  her  proved  to  be  the  last,  I 
will  not  soon  forget  the  encounter. 
Her  complete  name  was  Aggie  Wil- 
liams and  she  lived  with  her  daughter 
near  the  village  of  Richland  Park.  I 
had  passed  her  home  hundreds  of 
times  without  ever  having  the  occa- 
sion to  meet  her. 


One  evening,  as  I was  preparing 
to  make  a trip  over  the  mountain  to 
Gomea,  a woman  from  the  village 
stopped  by  to  leave  some  flowers  for 
the  altar.  In  passing,  she  mentioned 
that  she  had  just  met  Sheriff  John’s 
wife  (Aggie’s  daughter)  who  was  on 
the  way  to  the  clinic  to  get  some 
medicine  for  her  mother  who  was  very 
sick.  She  mentioned  it  as  one  who 
feels  she  must  talk  about  something 
even  if  it  is  common  knowledge.  I 
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remarked  that  I had  never  heard  of 
the  sick  woman  and  had  no  idea  where 
she  lived. 

“But  you  must,”  she  explained, 
“don’t  you  bring  Communion  to  her 
every  month?” 

“No,”  I said,  “I  have  never  met 
the  woman  nor  have  I been  to  her 
house.  In  fact,  I did  not  know  she  was 
a Catholic.” 

Having  received  this  information, 
my  trip  to  Gomea  was  forgotten.  In- 
stead, I took  the  Holy  Oils  and  headed 
for  the  village  of  Richland  Park. 
Finally,  after  making  several  enquir- 
ies, I found  Aggie’s  home  and  soon 
found  myself  beside  the  sick  bed.  She 
occupied  a room  which  was  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  living  quarters. 
It  was  small,  stuffy  and  windowless 
with  a large  bed  jammed  in  at  one 
end.  The  only  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture were  a kerosene  lamp  on  top  of  a 
packing  case.  Looking  down  at  the 
huddled  form  on  the  bed,  I intro- 
duced myself. 

“I’m  the  priest,  Aggie,”  I told  her, 
“I  got  word  that  you  were  sick,  so  I 
came  over  to  see  you.” 

“I  know,  Fa,  and  I am  glad  that 
you  have  come  — it  has  been  a long, 
long  time.” 

“But,  Aggie,  I go  by  here  very 
often,  why  did  you  not  call  me  before 
now?” 

“You  were  always  busy,  Fa,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  bother  you.” 

Then,  she  remained  quietly  devout 
while  I anointed  her  with  the  Holy 
Oils  and  recited  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.  After  reciting  the  Rosary  to- 
gether, I bid  her  goodbye,  promising 
to  bring  her  Holy  Communion  at  the 
first  opportunity. 


Outside,  I looked  for  the  daughter, 
fully  prepared  to  scold  her  for  not 
calling  me  to  her  mother.  Before  I 
could  launch  into  the  subject  she  be- 
gan to  relate  a dream  her  mother  had 
had  the  night  before. 

“Mamma  didn’t  mention  her  dream 
to  you?  Well,  it’s  worth  telling.  As  you 
know,  she  has  been  sick  for  a long 
time.  Last  week  she  took  a turn  for 
the  worst  and  has  gradually  grown 
weaker  since  then.  She  had  a very 
bad  time  of  it  last  night  and  we 
thought  she  was  going  to  die.  This 
morning  she  seemed  much  better. 
When  I took  tea  in  to  her,  she  told 
me  that  she  had  had  this  dream  dur- 
ing the  night.  According  to  the  dream, 
she  had  died  and  was  lost.  She  found 
herself  wandering  around  a large, 
green  pasture.  Being  in  a strange  place 
and  having  no  idea  where  she  was  nor 
where  she  was  going,  she  became 
frightened.  Then,  from  over  a hill 
came  a tall,  blond  stranger  wearing 
a white,  flowing  garb.  Slowly  he  ad- 
vanced toward  Mamma  and  when  he 
came  up  to  her  he  called  her  by 
name,  saying:  ‘Aggie,  where  are  you 
going?’  And  Mamma  said  to  him:  ‘I 
don’t  know,  please  tell  me  where  I 
am.’  The  stranger  said  to  her:  ‘Aggie, 
you  go  back  now  and  wait  for  me.’ 
With  that  the  dream  faded  away.” 

I never  saw  Aggie  again.  It  seems 
she  lingered  in  this  world  just  long 
enough  for  this  foreigner,  in  the  white 
soutane  which  the  Scarboro  priests 
wear  in  the  tropics,  to  help  her  make 
her  peace  with  God.  Once  made, 
Christ  met  her  at  Death’s  Door  to 
lead  her  across  the  green  pastures  of 
Hope  to  the  Home  of  the  Eternal 
Father.  ■ 
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Father  Gerald  Donovan,  SFM,  of 
Toledo,  Ontario,  was  ordained  in 
1953.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  has 
been  stationed  ever  since.  He  is  the 
Bursar  of  Scarboro’s  Mission  in  that 
country  and  also  the  Pastor  of  St. 

Teresa’s  parish,  Haina. 

I Remember 

T remember  well  one  afternoon  in  March,  1958.  It  was  the  day  to 
visit  certain  schools  to  check  on  the  catechism  classes.  I got  into 
the  jeep,  started  the  motor  but  somehow  or  other  it  refused  to  move 
either  forward  or  backward.  After  coaxing  and  trying  to  force  it,  I 
took  off  my  soutane  and  decided  to  try  my  luck  at  fixing  it.  In  the 
midst  of  my  mechanical  endeavours  a car  entered  the  “patio”  and 
I heard  a voice  saying  in  Spanish,  “Come  quickly  Father,  Mr.  X is 
dying  and  has  asked  for  a priest”.  I was  amazed,  as  the  dying  man 
was  a non-Catholic.  Actually,  he  was  head  of  one  of  the  Canadian 
firms  here  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Washing  up  quickly,  it  was  a 
matter  of  minutes  until  I was  at  the  dying  man’s  side.  I received 
him  into  the  Church  and  administered  Extreme  Unction.  His  family 
wished  him  to  wait  till  the  following  morning  to  make  his  First  Holy 
Communion,  but  I insisted  he  receive  immediately.  This  Holy  Com- 
munion proved  to  be  his  first  and  last.  His  wife  and  family  were  all 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  in  spite  of  their  sorrow  at  the  thought 
of  losing  a loving  father  and  husband.  The  dying  man  kept  repeating, 
“Isn’t  it  wonderful  Father,  isn’t  it  wonderful?”  He  passed  away  a few 
hours  later.  As  they  drove  me  home,  thoughts  of  the  mercy  of  God 
and  His  Goodness  filled  my  imagination.  As  we  entered  the  “patio”, 
these  pious  thoughts  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  the  old 
jeep.  I had  forgotten  about  it.  I got  into  the  vehicle  and  started  the 
motor.  With  the  greatest  of  ease  the  jeep  would  now  move  in  all 
directions.  Had  it  done  so  before,  I quite  likely  would  have  missed 
the  golden  opportunity  of  being  the  instrument  of  receiving  another 
into  Christ’s  vineyard  at  the  ‘eleventh  hour’.  H 
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The  Building  Problem 

Last  February,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  was  the  scene  of  arson,  looting 
and  mob  violence.  Much  of  the  city  now  lies  in  charred  ruins.  Those  who 
suffered  loss  by  fire  are  now  faced  with  the  great  problem  of  rebuilding. 
The  Scarboro  Fathers  understand  the  difficulties  facing  these  people  and 
sympathize  with  them.  We  are  still  trying  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  our  new 
Mother  House  in  Scarboro.  If  anyone  wishes  to  help  us,  please  consult  the 
payment  plan  below  and  the  pledge  form  on  page  28. 


1 

$100.00  in  1 payment 

2 

$50.00  a year  for  2 years 

3 

$25.00  each  6 months  for  2 years 

4 

$20.00  each  5 months  for  25  months 

5 

$15.00  each  4 months  for  28  months 
(last  payment  $10.00) 

6: 

$10.00  each  2 months  for  20  months 

7: 

$5.00  each  2 months  for  40  months 

8: 

$2.50  a month  for  40  months 

CARBORO 
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“Hail,  Full  Of  Grace 
The  Lord  Is  With  Thee.,f 


(Luke  1:28) 

“Blessed  Art  Thou  Among  Women 
And  Blessed  Is  The  Fruit  Of  Thy  Womb  ” 
(Luke  1:42) 


ANOTHER  S.  F.  M.  CHAPEL 


leather  Lawrence  Hart,  SFM,  the  pastor  of  Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
is  constructing  a church  in  the  poorest  section  of  this  town  of  16,000  souls. 
The  City  Council  of  Bani  has  generously  donated  $10,000  toward  the  building 
but  another  $7,000  is  needed  to  complete  it.  Since  the  popular  devotion  of  the 
people  in  the  area  is  to  the  Holy  Cross,  the  new  church  will  bear  this  title  and 
a Calvary  group  will  be  placed  above  the  main  altar.  Once  completed  the 
church  will  have  to  be  furnished.  The  altar  and  Communion  rail  will  cost  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $1,000.  Other  items  needed  are  a chalice,  a ciborium, 
altar  linens,  benches,  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  a confessional,  a baptismal  font, 
etc.  This  is  a wonderful  opportunity  to  share  the  gifts  which  God  has  granted 
you  with  those  who  are  in  great  need.  Show  your  gratitude  for  the  grace  which 
Christ  merited  for  you  through  the  Holy  Cross. 
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This  picture,  painted  by  a Mary  knoll  Sister,  once 
adorned  the  wall  of  Fr.  Ed.  Moriarty’s  chapel  in 
Lishui,  China,  until  it  was  ripped  off  by  the  advanc- 

mg 

Reds.  It  is  now  in  Our  Lady’s  shrine  built  by 

Fr. 

C.  MacDonald  at  our  Novitiate  in  St.  Marys. 
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EDITORIAL 


Msgr.  Fraser's  Death 

TAEATH  — the  “thief  in  the  night”  took  John  Mary  Fraser  on 

September  3.  He  died  alone,  quietly,  with  dignity,  and  as  he 
would  have  wished,  on  the  missions  — in  Osaka,  Japan. 

The  “thief”  took  only  the  man;  he  left  all  of  us  a vision  of 
what  Monsignor  Fraser  wanted,  a Christ-world.  The  vision  is 
now  becoming  a reality  in  his  creation,  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Seven  countries  around  the  globe  where  Scar- 
boro Missionaries  work  prove  that  truly  he,  John  Fraser,  was  a 
man  sent  by  God. 

We  Catholics  are  proud  of  our  Faith;  we  are  proud  of  our 
Church.  Let  us  be  proud  too  of  the  great  ones  who  have  honoured 
our  Faith  and  who  have  built  up  our  Church.  John  Mary  Fraser, 
under  God,  was  the  man  who  awakened  Catholic  Canada  to  its 
wonderful  missionary  destiny. 

While  we  naturally  mourn  his  loss,  we  salute  him  reverently 
as  Canada’s  greatest  missionary.  We  honour  him  as  the  founder 
of  Canada’s  foreign  mission  society  representing  the  mission 
aspirations  of  English-speaking  Canadians.  Whatever  the  future 
may  bring  through  the  missionary  activities  of  this  Society,  we 
shall  owe  it  all  to  the  wonderful  priest  whom  God  chose  to  lay 
the  foundations. 

On  the  occasion  of  Monsignor  Fraser’s  Golden  Jubilee  of 
priesthood  in  1951,  Cardinal  McGuigan  said:  “He  is  a man  of 
God,  an  apostle  of  the  Faith”.  Catholic  Canada  agrees,  because 
when  most  of  us  were  content  to  think  of  Canada  as  receiving 
missionaries  instead  of  sending  them  abroad,  John  Fraser  heard 
the  call  from  China  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death,  and  he  was  an  instrument  used  by  God  in  anticipation  of 
the  apostolate  of  Canada  in  the  Far  East.  His  foundation  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  was  a work  of  Providential 
prevision. 

John  Mary  Fraser  is  gone,  but  his  vision  of  a missionary 
society  and  a Christ-world  are  quickly  becoming  a reality.  Rest 
in  peace  Monsignor  Fraser!  The  flame  of  your  missionary  zeal 
has  enkindled  Canada  and  Canadian  youth.  Your  example,  your 
life,  your  labours  and  your  death  inspire  all  of  us  “to  restore  all 
things  in  Christ.”  ■ 

Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 
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The  Basilica  in  the  city  of  Belem. 


Amazon 

Adventure 

Michael  O'Kane,  SFM 


/^arnival  eve,  and  the  stage  was  set. 
^ Our  trunks,  suitcases,  bags  of 
every  description  and  all  of  our  equip- 
ment was  safely  stowed  aboard.  Earlier 
in  the  evening,  we  had  made  our  way 
through  crowd-filled  streets  of  Belem 
— from  the  American  Franciscan 
house  to  the  docks.  Now  we  waited 
in  hopeful  expectation  for  ‘anything 
to  happen’.  From  the  town-side  of  the 
river  we  could  hear  the  floating  sounds 
of  music  and  carnival  revellers.  Doubt- 
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The  boat  which  carried  the  Scarboro 
priests  on  their  Amazon  Adventure. 


The  Bishop  of  Obidos  with 
Fr.  McHugh. 


The  docks  at  Obidos  on  the  Amazon. 


ing  Thomases  had  warned  us,  ‘no  boat 
will  ever  leave  Belem  the  night  before 
the  carnival!’  We  were  anxious  to  get 
underway,  to  move  out  into  the  cool 
waters  of  the  river,  away  from  the 
noisy  and  humid  port.  I am  certain 
the  same  thought  whisked  through  the 
minds  of  all  on  board  — ‘Will  the 
crew  succumb  to  the  temptation?  Will 
they  abandon  ship?’ 

And  then,  suddenly,  we  were  on  our 
way  — our  ship  gave  a forlorn  fare- 
well from  it’s  stack,  the  anchor  was 
hauled  aboard  and  we  were  off  — off 
on  an  Amazon  adventure,  from  Belem 
to  Itacoatiara,  a 1000  miles  up  the 
world’s  most  fascinating  river. 

Fr.  Vince  Daniel  and  myself  had 
waved  our  good-byes  to  Fr.  Jude,  an 
American  Franciscan,  and  to  our  own 
Fr.  Paul  McHugh  (we  were  to  meet 
him  the  following  week  in  Santarem). 


Now  we  settled  down  to  a closer 
inspection  of  our  surroundings.  We 
had  been  given  a cabin  — first  class. 
Upon  inspection  we  found  it  to  be 
about  5V2  ft.  wide,  by  6 ft.  long  and 
6 ft.  high.  There  were  four  bunks  in 
it;  we  also  discovered  that  we  had  a 
travelling  companion,  a Senhor  Fran- 
cisco Donahue,  a retired  American 
who  now  lives  in  the  south  of  Brazil. 
There  were  about  80  fellow  pas- 
sengers, and  it  was  a sight  to  watch 
the  hammocks  being  strung  up  in 
every  available  space,  as  those  with- 
out cabins  bedded  down  for  the  night. 

Our  boat  was  named  the  “Barao  de 
Dameta,  Para”,  and  the  ship  itself 
amazed  us  the  whole  trip.  It  had  been 
built  in  England  in  1911;  it  was  a 
wood-burner,  capable  of  a top  speed 
of  nine  knots,  but  going  upstream 
against  the  current  it  could  only  make 
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The  hillside  town  of  Monte  Alegre  on  the 
Maicuru  river,  a tributary  of  the  Amazon. 


There  are  many  small  villages  with  a handful 
of  poor  homes  built  along  the  river's  edge. 


five.  It  excelled,  however,  at  burning 
wood  — a thousand  ‘lenhas’,  or  long 
pieces  of  wood,  per  hour.  During  the 
trip  we  would  stop  about  thirty-five 
times  for  more  wood. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Padre 
Vicente  and  I offered  our  first  Masses 
on  board,  with  about  thirty  people  in 
attendance.  At  breakfast  we  met  most 
of  our  fellow-passengers  and  the  crew. 
The  bonds  of  friendship  grew  quickly, 
for  all  on  board  were  anxious  to  meet 
these  ‘Padres  Canadensis’.  And  it  was 
a real  treat  for  us  to  use  our  limited 
vocabulary  in  Portuguese,  after  our 
months  of  study.  I suspect,  however, 
that  the  Brazilians  aboard  enjoyed  it 
even  more. 

For  the  next  thirteen  days,  from 
sunrise  to  dusk,  our  time  was  filled 
with  unexpected  surprises  and  won- 
ders — there  was  never  a dull  moment 


The  weather  for  the  most  part,  was 
hot  and  humid;  though  we  had  enough 
tropical  downpours  to  cool  us  off.  The 
passengers  were  most  cordial  and 
friendly.  They  enquired  about  Canada 
“Where  is  it”?  They  patiently  listened 
to  our  thick-tongued  Portuguese  and 
corrected  our  errors.  They  were  anx- 
ious to  learn  where  we  would  be 
working;  and  most  helpful  in  explain- 
ing the  sights  and  wonders  of  the 
Amazon  and  it’s  adjacent  jungles.  We 
stopped  at  remote  and  isolated  ‘vil- 
lages’ on  the  Amazon  and  some  of  it’s 
tributaries,  not  only  to  take  on  wood, 
but  to  barter  goods,  to  discharge  and 
take  on  passengers.  It  was  a tremen- 
dous opportunity  to  get  some  wonder- 
ful photos;  to  see  first-hand  the  primi- 
tive life  along  the  remote  stretches  of 
the  Amazon;  to  see  the  farms  along 
the  banks,  with  fields  of  jute  and  rice; 
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large  fazendas  of  Brahman  steers;  to 
be  fascinated  by  the  great  river  itself — 
the  continuous  flow  of  traffic,  large 
and  small  boats,  coming  and  going 
much  like  a busy  highway  at  home;  to 
revel  in  the  ‘Amazon  sunsets’,  an 
unforgettable  experience;  and  to  reach 
out  and  almost  touch  the  starry  sky  at 
night. 

Each  morning,  our  attendance  at 
Mass  ‘on  board’  increased  and  some 
of  the  folk  went  to  Holy  Communion. 
Mass  aboard,  however,  was  not  with- 
out it’s  distractions.  One  morning  just 
after  Padre  Vicente  had  begun  his 
Mass,  the  ship  drew  ashore.  Two 
‘Caboclos’  were  sitting  on  one  end  of 
a corral,  in  which  there  were  fifteen 
or  so  head  of  Brahman  steers.  After 
the  crew  had  bartered  successfully,  the 
Caboclos  went  to  work  with  their 
lariats.  One  steer  was  roped;  the  rope 
was  thrown  aboard  to  a crew-man  and 
the  struggle  between  man  and  beast 
began.  After  a 10-minute  battle,  the 
beast  was  successfully  forced  from  the 
corrall  to  the  river’s  edge,  another  five 
minutes  of  exciting  battle  and  he  was 
tugged  and  prodded  into  the  water. 
Once  helpless  in  deep  water,  a boom 
was  lowered  and  the  animal  was  raised 
by  his  horns  and  dropped  into  the 
hold  — and  all  this  during  the  Holy 
Sacrifice. 

After  breakfast,  Padre  Vicente  and 
I went  below  to  witness  the  ‘kill’  and 
so  our  larder  of  fresh  meat  was  re- 
filled. The  steer  was  slaughtered, 
dressed  and  then  hung  for  use  as 
needed.  While  below  we  inspected  the 
boilers,  the  ‘wood-pile’  and  met  a 
young  Indian  and  his  wife,  who  were 
travelling  third  class.  They  and  their 
two  young  children  were  the  only  pas- 


sengers below.  They  had  few  posses- 
sions, but  cooked  their  meals  on  a 
small  stove  and  slept  on  two  ham- 
mocks strung  out  between  wood-piles. 
Each  day  we  would  pay  them  a short 
visit  and  have  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion over  a cigarette.  The  wife  was  a 
young  girl  in  her  teens  and  very  shy. 
Her  only  concern  aboard  ship  was  to 
cook  her  small  meals,  care  for  the 
children  and  wash  their  few  clothes. 
It  was  quite  a sight  the  first  day  we 
‘caught’  her  with  a short-stemmed  pipe 
in  her  mouth.  En  route,  the  children 
got  sick  and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to 
handle  them.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  their 
‘space’  become  smaller  and  smaller  as 


Urucara,  one  of  our  own  mission  towns. 


A native  Indian 
in  his  rowboat. 
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we  took  on  more  wood  or  cargo.  In 
the  hold  with  them  were  three  or  four 
pigs,  a bilhygoat  and  always  three  or 
four  penned  cattle. 

During  our  stops  en  route  we 
noticed  that  there  was  little  or  no 
exchange  of  money.  All  transactions 
were  by  barter.  This  was  brought  out 
vividly  each  time  we  stopped  for  more 
wood.  There  would  be  a parley  be- 
tween the  purser  of  the  ship  and  a 
shop-owner;  then  a further  parley  be- 
tween the  shop-keeper  and  the  local 
Caboclos.  When  an  agreement  was 
reached,  the  Caboclos  would  begin  to 
load  the  wood  from  shore;  the  men 
carried  twenty  ‘lenhas’  and  the  boys 


carried  ten,  per  load.  For  each  load 
they  would  receive  a small  wooden 
disc  from  the  shop-keeper  (both  the 
shop-keeper  and  a crew-man  kept  tally 
of  the  loads).  When  all  the  wood  had 
been  loaded,  the  crew  of  the  ship 
would  unload  so  many  bags  of  rice, 
beans,  flour  and  cotton  goods,  etc., 
then  the  shop-keeper  in  turn  would 
pay  his  labourers  in  kind  according  to 
the  number  of  discs  that  each  had. 

Amongst  the  places  we  visited  were 
many  small  villages,  with  only  a hand- 
ful of  homes  built  along  the  river’s 
edge.  Many  others  were  large  towns, 
very  ancient  and  places  of  historic 
importance  in  Brazilian  history.  At 


The  Barter  System 

"During  our  stops  en  route  all  trans- 
actions were  by  barter.  This  was 
evident  each  time  we  stopped  for 
wood." 


"When  an  agreement  was  reached, 
the  Caboclos  would  begin  to  load 
the  wood  from  shore  and  receive  a 
wooden  disc." 

"When  all  the  wood  had  been 
loaded,  the  crew  would  unload  so 
many  bags  of  rice,  beans,  flour  and 
cotton  goods,  etc." 
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Itacoatiara,  the  centre  of  our  Mission. 


every  town  we  would  go  ashore  to 
visit  the  chapel  or  church  and  the 
padre,  if  there  was  a resident  priest. 
In  Monte  Alegre,  a beautiful  town 
built  on  a tributary  of  the  Amazon,  we 
had  lunch  with  an  American  priest 
and  he  took  us  on  a tour  of  the  hill- 
side town.  We  arrived  in  Santarem 
(pop.  28,000)  on  Sunday,  March 
11th,  where  we  met  Padre  Paulo.  As 
we  had  a 6-hour  stop,  we  went  ashore 
and  had  Sunday  morning  coffee  with 
Dom  Tiago  Ryan,  O.F.M.,  Bishop  of 
the  Santarem  Prelacy,  which  is  staffed 
by  American  Franciscans.  We  visited 
most  of  the  churches  in  town  and  also 
got  out  to  visit  the  Bishop’s  pride  and 
joy — a new  diocesan  minor  Seminary. 


A chapel  of  our  territory  in  Amazonas. 
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In  mid-afternoon,  Padre  Paulo, 
Padre  Vicente  and  I bade  farewell  to 
Bishop  Ryan  and  embarked  on  the  last 
lap  of  our  journey.  The  next  day  we 
stopped  in  Terra  Santa,  located  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Amazon.  The  water 
here  was  clear  and  sparkling,  unlike 
the  muddy  Amazon.  We  enquired  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  swim  and  after  being 
assured  that  there  were  no  piranhas, 
Padre  Vicente  and  I had  a most 
refreshing  dip.  On  March  13th,  we 
docked  in  Obidos  around  5:00  a.m., 
Padre  Paulo  and  I made  our  way 
ashore  and  said  Mass  in  the  Cathedral. 
Padre  Vicente  stayed  aboard,  to  offer 
Mass  for  our  congregation  on  ship. 
After  breakfast  with  the  German 
Franciscans,  Dom  Floriano,  the  Bishop 
of  Obidos  prelacy  took  us  on  a quick  | 
tour  of  the  town.  The  forlorn  whistle 
of  the  ‘Barao  de  Cameta’  cut  short  our 
stay,  and  we  scrambled  aboard  as  the 
last  rope  was  flung  from  the  dock.  In 
Alenkerim,  we  met  two  veteran  Mis- 
sionaries. Padre  Tomei  has  worked 
along  the  Amazon  for  28  years  and 
Padre  Huberto,  his  curate,  who  drove 
us  back  to  the  ship  in  his  jeep,  has 
been  in  Brazil  for  54  years. 

On  March  15th,  we  docked  at  the 
border  town  of  Uhamunda  (between 


the  States  of  Para  and  Amazonas)  in 
the  prelacy  of  Parintins.  In  a drizzle 
of  rain,  Padre  Gabriel  of  the  Milan 
Fathers  came  aboard  for  a short  visit. 
The  next  day  we  met  his  Bishop,  Dom 
Archangelo,  in  Parintins  and  after 
Mass  and  breakfast  we  had  a quick 
visit  to  the  schools  and  back  to  the 
ship. 

After  visiting  all  of  our  Amazon 
neighbours,  we  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  our  arrival  in  the  first  town  of  our 
mission  district.  And  what  better  day 
than  the  Feast  of  St.  Patrick!  We  will 
long  remember  that  March  17th  and 
our  celebration  of  Mass  in  the  deca- 
dent church  of  Urucura.  All  along 
the  route  we  had  kept  our  eyes 
strained  for  schools  of  monkies,  for 
alligators  and  Indians  — all  to  no 
avail.  But  it  was  in  Urucura  where 


BY  BOAT  OR  BY  AIR 

A MISSIONARY 


we  met  our  first  jungle  adversary. 
While  inspecting  a site  for  a new 
church,  we  failed  to  take  note  of  the 
grass  we  walked  through.  As  a result, 
Padre  Paulo  and  myself  were  literally 
covered  with  mucuims.  These  small 
insects  lodge  in  the  flesh  and  die. 
Their  sting  lasts  for  a painful  five 
days.  That  night  upon  arrival  in  Uri- 
curituba,  though  it  was  close  to  mid- 
night and  raining,  Padre  Vicente  and 
I made  our  way  ashore  for  a look  at 
the  little  church. 

On  March  18th,  after  13  days 
travelling,  we  landed  in  Itacoatiara 
where  we  were  met  by  Padre  Alcides, 
the  pastor.  After  a solemn  farewell  to 
our  many  friends  on  board,  we  took 
leave  of  the  Barao  de  Cameta  and 
thus  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  trips  of  our  lives.  ■ 


NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 


Scarboro  Fathers, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario. 


During  the  16th  century  it  took  St.  Francis  Xavier  thirteen  months  to  go 
by  boat  from  Portugal  to  the  missions  in  India.  It  will  take  little  more 
than  thirteen  days  for  our  missionaries  to  make  the  trip  by  boat  from 
Canada  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  voyage  will  cost  $425.  each. 

"He  who  wishes  to  turn  into  an  angel  plays  the  fool."  Our  missionaries 
are  not  foolish  but  they  do  need  wings  — the  wings  of  a Jet  — to  take 
them  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Such  wings  have  a price  — $138.00 
for  each  person.  Please  send  all  donations  to: 
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CAREER  PRIEST? 


A religious  vocation  is,  in  some  respects,  similar  to  a career  but  there  is  a 
^ ^ difference.  What  a young  man  wants  to  do  in  later  life,  and  what  that 
same  young  man  wants  to  be,  is  not  quite  the  same.  If,  for  example,  your  main 
interest  in  life  is  to  make  money  after  you  grow  up,  then  you  are  more  con- 
cerned with  what  you  will  be  doing  and  less  concerned  with  what  you  will  be. 

We  must  first  of  all  decide  our  future  state  in  life  before  we  can  make  any 
plans  about  our  future  activity. 

There  are  three  states  in  life:  Clerical  or  priestly  state;  Religious  state, 
(Brotherhood  or  Sisterhood) ; Lay  state,  either  single  or  married. 

Only  after  you  have  chosen  your  state  in  life,  or  in  other  words,  what  you 
are  going  to  be,  should  you  decide  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Your  career  then 
becomes  the  result  of  your  activity  in  your  chosen  state  in  life,  whether  as  a 
teacher,  a writer,  an  actor,  or  whatever  form  of  activity  you  have  selected. 

Those  of  you  who  aspire  to  the  clerical,  or  priestly,  state  in  life  can 
certainly  look  forward  to  activity.  Missionaries  are  very  active  persons.  I know 
of  priests  who  have  become  prominent  in  the  field  of  labour  relations,  others 
who  are  well  known  radio  and  T.V.  personalities,  while  some  devote  their  time 
to  Credit  Unions,  or  to  the  writing  of  books  for  our  instruction.  Many  priests 
have  turned  a hobby  into  a career  by  their  interest  in  amateur  radio  broad- 
casting, but  even  though  you,  as  a future  priest,  may  acquire  great  skill  in 
several  fields,  you  must  be  ever  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  embraced  the 
clerical  state  in  life.  This  state  of  life  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
fact  that  you  may  some  day  become  well  known. 

Is  the  priesthood  a career?  Only  insofar  as  it  involves  some  special  activity. 
The  Catholic  priesthood,  however,  because  it  is  the  highest  state  in  life  cannot 
be  confused  with  other  walks  of  life.  The  priest  does  not  choose  God,  but 
rather  God  chooses  him.  B 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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TV/Tonsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
-*-*-*■  founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  died  in  his  sleep  on 
Monday,  September  3,  in  Osaka, 
Japan.  He  was  85  years  old. 

Monsignor  Fraser  was  born  on 
Strachan  Ave.,  in  Toronto  on  June 
28,  1877 — The  ninth  of  eleven 

children  born  of  parents  who  had 
come  to  Toronto  from  Scotland  in 
1872.  He  attended  St.  Mary’s  pa- 
rochial school  and  later  De  La  Salle 
and  St.  Michael’s  colleges.  When  he 
was  19,  he  left  Toronto  to  study  for 
the  priesthood,  in  Brignole  Sale 
College  in  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he 
was  ordained  as  a missionary  priest 
in  1901. 

Father  Fraser  was  assigned  to  work 
in  the  diocese  of  Ningpo  in  Chekiang, 
China,  but  while  he  was  waiting  to 
sail,  he  worked  for  some  time  in 
Toronto,  at  St.  Michael’s  Cathedral 
and  at  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Joseph’s 
parishes.  He  finally  left  for  China  in 
1902,  arriving  in  Shanghai  in  Decem- 
ber to  become  the  first  English-speak- 
ing secular  priest  from  North 
America  to  arrive  in  China  as  a 
missionary. 

In  1918  he  returned  to  Canada  to 
establish  a missionary  seminary  here, 
and  the  first  step  in  that  direction  was 
taken  in  October  of  that  year  when 
he  was  offered  as  a headquarters  an 
old  parochial  school  in  Almonte, 
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Ontario.  On  November  9,  permis- 
sion was  received  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ottawa,  and  on  that  day 
“China  Mission  College”,  later  to 
become  the  “Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society”  was  officially  established. 

By  1921,  crowded  conditions  forced 
the  new  Society  to  move  to  Scarboro, 
Ontario,  into  what  is  now  “The  Guild 
Inn”,  and  three  years  later  the  first 
building  of  the  present  headquarters 
was  built  on  Kingston  Road. 

On  December  13,  1925,  the  So- 
ciety held  its  first  Departure  Cere- 
mony, in  which  Fr.  Fraser  and  two 
other  priests  left  from  St.  Michael’s 
Cathedral  in  Toronto  to  work  in  Chu- 
chow,  China,  the  district  assigned  to 
the  Society  by  the  Vatican.  From 
then  until  1949,  Fr.  Fraser  stayed  in 


China,  interrupting  his  work  only  to 
return  periodically  to  Canada  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  the  Society  or  to 
help  organize  its  government.  It  was 
while  he  was  home  in  1932  that  he 
became  a Monsignor  by  receiving 
from  the  Pope  the  dignity  of  Proto- 
notory  Apostolic  in  recognition  of 
his  work  on  the  missions. 

In  1950,  prevented  by  the  Com- 
munists from  returning  to  China,  he 
went  instead  to  Japan  to  begin  work 
there  at  the  age  of  73.  In  Nagasaki 
he  rebuilt  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Mar- 
tyrs Church,  which  had  been  des- 
troyed by  the  atom  bomb.  He  later 
built  churches  in  Fukuoka  and  in 
Osaka,  and  it  was  in  the  rectory  of 
the  church  of  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Angels  in  Osaka  that  he  died.  ■ 


DO 

YOU 

WANT 

TO 

HELP 

THE 

MISSIONS 

? 

■ 


Our  magazine  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  cannot  compete  in 
attractiveness  with  the  popular  publications  of  the  day. 
However,  because  of  its  purpose  it  is  most  important  and 
merits  your  support.  It  exists  in  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  our  priests  to  teach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  You  can  do  your 
part  by  getting  others  — especially  young  families 
in  your  area  — to  subscribe  to  the  magazine. 

Subscription  rates:  $1 .00  a year;  $4.00  for  5 years; 
$20.00  for  life.  Address  all  correspondence  to: 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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(Scarboro)  Most  Rev.  Kenneth  R. 
Turner,  DD,  SFM,  Bishop  of  Lishui, 
China  and  presently  the  Regional 
Superior  of  our  Mission  in  British 
Guiana  and  Very  Rev.  Francis  Die- 
mert,  SFM,  Superior  General  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  will 
go  to  Rome  shortly  after  October  3,  to 
attend  the  Ecumenical  Council.  6 

I( Philippines)  V.  Rev.  Francis  Moy- 
lan,  SFM,  Regional  Superior  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  this  country  and 
Rev.  Armand  Clement,  SFM,  Pastor 
of  Liloan,  returned  to  Canada  recently. 
Father  Moylan  is  taking  his  regular 
vacation  while  Father  Clement  needs 
special  medical  treatment  for  an  ill- 
ness which  he  has  been  suffering  for 
several  months.  H 

(Tokyo — ■ AIF)  Last  month  Cardi- 
nal Peter  Doi,  Archbishop  of  Tokyo, 
held  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the 
families  of  Japanese  priests  and  reli- 
gious in  his  residence  as  a mark  of 
“appreciation  of  those  whose  example 
and  sacrifices  had  contributed  largely 
towards  giving  Japan  one  of  the 
highest  vocation  rates  in  the  whole 
i Church.” 

The  latest  figures  are:  one  Cardinal, 
13  Bishops,  474  priests,  206  Brothers 
1 and  3,804  Sisters;  890  seminarists, 
; many  novices  in  the  men’s  religious 
orders  and  1,696  novices  amongst  the 
Sisters.  The  Catholic  population  of 
Japan  is  just  over  300,000.  ■ 


(Dominican  Republic)  Rev.  James 
Walsh,  SFM,  has  been  appointed 
Pastor  of  the  parish  of  Yamasa  to 
replace  Rev.  Lawrence  McAuliffe, 
SFM,  who  died  suddenly  last  July 
7th.  Father  Walsh  has  already  worked 
for  some  fifteen  years  in  this  country 
and  returned  last  year  after  spending 
three  years  on  the  Public  Relations 
Department  in  Canada.  H 

(Japan)  Rev.  William  Schultz,  SFM, 
MA,  recently  returned  to  this  country 
and  has  been  named  Pastor  of  the 
Scarboro  parish  in  Fukuoka.  Father 
Schultz  just  finished  two  years  of 
studies  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  where  he  received  his  Master’s 
Degree  in  Oriental  Studies.  ■ 

(Scarboro)  Rev.  John  George, 
SFM,  who  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  has  been 
assigned  to  study  Canon  Law  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington. 
Rev.  Peter  Toth,  SFM,  who  worked 
for  five  years  in  Japan  will  begin 
studies  in  Missiology  at  the  same 
centre  of  learning. 

Rev.  John  Robert  Smith,  SFM,  after 
spending  nearly  three  years  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  has  been  named 
to  the  Public  Relations  Department 
and  while  doing  campaign  work  for 
the  Society  in  Nova  Scotia  will  attend 
the  lectures  on  Social  Leadership  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University,  Anti- 
gonish.  ■ 
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"Go  forth  out 


Rev.  Ronald  MacFarlane,  SFM,  of  S.W.  Mar- 
garee,  N.S.  -—to  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Rev.  Longard  MacLean,  SFM,  of  Antigonish, 
N.S.,  will  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 


“As  you  have  made  me  your  at 
so  I am  making  them  my  ambc 
and  for  their  sake  I consecrate 
that  they , in  turn,  may  in  reali 
However,  I dt 
I also  pray  fc 
who  through 
All  are  to  he  one; 
just  as  you,  Father,  are  in  me  a 
so  they,  too,  are  to  he  one  in  ii 
The  world  must  come  to  belieil 
that  / am  your  ambassador  ” , 


". . . and  come  into  the  country 
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j ntry 


ft 


iscidor  to  the  world , 
lors  to  the  world; 
self , 

e consecrated . 
pray  for  them  alone; 
ose 

' preaching  will  believe  in  me . 
am  in  you , 


John,  17:18-21 .) 


Rev.  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  SFM,  of  Inverness, 
N.S.,  will  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 


Rev.  J.  Charles  Gervais,  SFM,  of  Aylmer, 
Ont.,  will  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 


vhich  I shall  show  thee"  <&*•  w 
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Scarboro’ s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

While  working  in  the  West  Indies,  I frequently  noticed  that  when  the 
children  of  the  poor  received  something  to  eat  they  would  immediately  give 
part  of  it  to  their  companions.  It  was  good  to  see  this  sign  of  unselfishness,  this 
willingness  to  share  with  others.  The  sooner  a youngster  learns  that  he  is  not 
alone  in  the  world  and  must  think  about  others  as  well  as  himself  the  better  it 
will  be  for  himself  and  for  everyone  else  who  has  anything  to  do  with  him. 
Unless  a child  is  taught  very  early  to  consider  the  welfare  of  others  he  will 
most  certainly  become  a dictator  in  one  way  or  another.  Only  a few  such 
people  will  ever  find  themselves  ruling  an  entire  country  but  everyone  of  them 
will  have  a chance  to  make  life  difficult  for  others  within  the  family  circle,  the 
school,  the  church  or  the  community.  They  are  people  who  think  only  of  their 
own  needs  and  desires.  That  is  why  Christ  taught  us  the  two  all-important 
commandments  to  love  God  and  our  neighbour.  This  means  that  we  must  strive 
to  do  God’s  will  and  to  please  Him  simply  because  we  have  received  everything 
from  Him  and  He  has  every  right  to  expect  this  from  us.  It  also  means  that 
other  people,  being  just  like  ourselves,  have  their  own  needs  and  desires  which 
we  must  recognize.  One  should  desire  the  welfare  of  others  just  as  he  desires 
his  own. 

This  month,  four  young  priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  are 
leaving  Canada  to  work  in  other  lands.  Two  will  go  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
others  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  are  doing  this  because  they  desire  to 
please  God  and  to  help  others.  Every  Catholic  youngster  should  be  moved  by 
their  example.  However,  do  not  be  content  with  dreaming  about  doing  great 
things  in  the  future  for  God  and  neighbour.  Do  what  you  can  today  to  please 
God  and  to  help  others  — to  avoid  too  much  interest  in  your  own  needs  and 
wishes  and  to  take  a sincere  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others.  To  overcome 
selfishness  today  is  the  best  way  to  prepare  yourself  to  do  great  things  for  God 
and  neighbour  in  the  future. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Chauffeur 

Wanted 

Edgar  Geier,  SFM 


Getting  a driver’s'  license  in  Japan 
is  viewed  with  the  same  horror  as 
one  experiences  when  looking  forward 
to  major  surgery.  One  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  be  unsuccessful 
and  will  have  to  repeat  the  perfor- 
mance at  considerable  cost  and  great 
worry.  Most  Japanese  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  trying  to  get  a license  but 
once  they  obtain  it,  this  lack  of  con- 
fidence completely  dissolves  and  is 
replaced  by  absolute  unclouded  trust 
in  the  ability  to  handle  a vehicle. 

I wasn’t  too  concerned,  because  I 
had  my  Canadian  license  and  in  such 
cases  no  actual  driving  test  nor  writ- 
ten exam  is  necessary.  One  merely 
produces  a considerable  stack  of  docu- 
ments, pays  the  various  fees  and  then 
awaits  the  new  Japanese  license. 

It  was  in  the  matter  of  documents 
that  I almost  failed  but  the  kindness 
of  several  Japanese  saved  the  day. 

We  have  to  go  to  Omura  city  for 
our  license.  It  is  about  one  hour  by 
fast  train  from  Sasebo  but  since  there 
is  only  one  office  in  this  part  of  the 


Driving  in  Japan's  traffic  is  no  longer  an  amateur  sport. 
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province,  everybody  for  miles  around 
must  go  there. 

Before  going  to  Omura,  I checked 
with  Fr.  McNamara  regarding  docu- 
ments needed.  He  had  been  there  only 
a couple  of  months  previously.  I had 
to  get  drawn  duplicates  of  my  Cana- 
dian license.  Then  I had  to  go  to  the 
city  hall  in  Sasebo  with  my  alien 
registration  certificate  containing  my 
Canadian  address,  Japan  address, 
status  in  Japan,  signature  and  photo. 
All  foreigners  must  have  this  regis- 
tration and  carry  it  with  them  at  all 
times.  At  the  city  hall,  I had  to  get 
two  official  documents  at  50  yen  each, 
proving  that  the  alien  registration  is 
mine  and  that  the  photo  is  of  myself 
rather  than  someone  else.  This  took 
only  a few  minutes. 

So,  armed  with  these  important 
declarations,  I went  to  Omura,  Each 
person  seeking  a license  must  get  to 
the  Omura  office  between  8:30  and 
9:30  a.m.  to  file  his  request.  I arrived 
about  9:10  and  went  at  once  to  a desk 
set  out  in  the  yard.  There  was  a huge 
crowd  of  would-be  drivers  milling 
about  the  premises.  The  desk  was 
loaded  with  all  sort  of  forms.  After 
explaining  my  case  and  showing  my 
armful  of  documents  I got  Form  I for 
400  yen.  The  man  at  the  big  desk 
explained  very  patiently  how  I was 
to  fill  it  in  and  make  four  copies. 
Form  II  had  to  be  bought  at  5 yen 
at  a little  shop  in  the  corner  of  the 
main  building  but  I got  it  without 
incident. 

Now  came  the  job  of  filling  in  the 
forms  — good  grief!  I’d  forgotten  my 
pen  and  the  forms  must  be  filled  in 
in  ink.  As  a rule,  at  a time  like  this 
Japanese,  also  competing  for  their 


licenses,  are  not  helpful  but  a young 
Japanese  sailor  sensed  by  predicament 
and  loaned  me  his  pen.  He  almost  got 
swallowed  up  in  the  crowd  but  his 
Navy  hat  was  somewhat  of  a land- 
mark so,  finally  I found  him  and  re- 
turned his  pen. 

By  now,  I was  almost  cqnfident  of 
success,  so  I produced  my  Form  I 
(4  copies),  Form  II  (only  1 copy), 
my  Canadian  license,  and  the  docu- 
ments to  prove  my  identity.  He  seemed 
satisfied  and  piling  them  together,  he 
look  at  me  and  said:  “Now  give  me 
your  two  photos”.  I must  have  looked 
dumbfounded  but  I remembered  then 
that  I had  been  told  to  bring  at  least 
two  photos.  I had  a number  of  them 
but  all  in  Sasebo.  The  poor  man 
began  immediately  to  apologize.  I 
looked  at  my  Canadian  license.  He 
said:  “It’s  true,  your  Canadian  one  is 
very  simple  but  in  Japan  we  must 
have  two  photos.”  At  this  point,  there 
are  two  possible  roads  of  action — one 
is  to  panic,  i.e.  pick  up  all  the  docu- 
ments and  slink  home;  the  other  is  to 
look  very  helpless  and  ask:  “What  do 
I do  now”?  I chose  the  latter.  By 
doing  this,  I put  the  poor  Japanese 
official  in  the  position  of  being  duty- 
bound  to  help  this  unfortunate 
foreigner. 

The  man  at  the  big  desk  rose  admir- 
ably to  the  challenge.  By  now  it  was 
9:20  and  I had  to  have  everything 
prepared  by  9:30  or  I would  have  to 
come  back  another  day  and  begin  all 
over  again.  The  official  bellowed 
across  the  yard  to  something  he  called 
Kimura.  Kimura  turned  out  to  be  a 
young  man,  who  owned  a motorbike. 
Now,  this  wasn’t  unusual  at  all  but 
Kimura  just  happened  to  have  a 
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friend,  about  half  a mile  down  the 
road,  who  operates  a “2-minute  photo” 
business.  The  desk  man  asked  Kimura 
if  he  could  get  me  down  to  Mr.  2-min. 
Photo,  have  the  pictures  taken,  devel- 
oped and  have  me  back  by  9:30, 
roughly  10  minutes  time.  Kimura 
drew  in  a long  hiss  through  his  teeth, 
said  it  sure  wouldn’t  be  easy  but  he’d 
give  it  a try.  I was  to  ride  on  the 
back  (I  had  never  done  this  before 
and  never  will  again)  of  the  motor- 
bike and  as  I watched  Kimura  revving 
up  the  motor,  I had  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty that  he  intended  to  make  the 
deadline  — dead  or  alive. 

I hopped  on  the  motor  bike.  It 
must  have  been  a one  - horsepower 
motor,  because  when  I got  on  with 
Kimura  it  simply  sputtered  and  died. 
After  the  third  try,  however,  and  a 
little  push  we  were  on  our  way.  I’m 
sure  my  fingerprints  are  still  on  the 
passenger’s  hand-bar,  but  my  fright 
didn’t  show  up  too  badly  on  the 
2-minute  photo.  We  got  the  photos  for 
200  yen  and  made  a quick  flight  back, 


arriving  just  about  30  seconds  before 
closing  time.  The  desk  man  let  out  a 
wild  yell  of  approval — Kimura  smiled 
proudly.  I offered  Kimura  “a  little 
something  for  his  trouble”  but  he 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it.  Meeting  such  a 
challenge  successfully  was  apparently 
sufficient  reward.  I was  deeply  grate- 
ful because  now  we  could  proceed  to 
Step  2. 

Step  2 consists  of  lining  up  in  front 
of  the  cashier’s  wicket,  paying  200 
yen,  getting  all  the  documents 
stamped,  obtaining  a number  and  then 
waiting  in  line  for  Step  3.  As  I was 
applying  for  an  “ordinary  car  permit”, 
I asked  the  cashier  which  was  the  right 
line.  She  said  it  was  the  middle  line, 
but  as  there  were  only  two  lines  I was 
somewhat  baffled.  I asked  a young  lad 
waiting  in  one  of  the  lines  if  I had  the 
right  line  for  “ordinary  car”,  but  he 
told  me  it  was  the  next  one,  so  I got 
into  it.  After  about  five  minutes,  the 
cashier  came  dashing  out  of  her  office 
and  said:  “Excuse  me,  but  you’re  in 
the  wrong  line.  You  belong  here.”  I 
looked  where  she  pointed  and  there 
was  no  line-up  at  all  but  only  a wicket. 
I went  there,  got  more  stamps  on  all 
my  documents  and  was  told  to  wait  in 
the  next  section  for  an  eye  test. 

The  little  fellow  in  charge  of  this 
section  came  almost  at  once,  called  my 
number  and  ushered  me  into  a rather 
dark  room.  He  held  up  a chart  and 
said:  “There  are  numbers  all  around 
the  outside  of  this  chart.  There  is  a 
circle  towards  the  middle  which  has 
an  opening.  As  the  circle  is  turned, 
the  opening  will  point  to  a number. 
You  must  tell  me  the  number.”  At 
first  I couldn’t  see  any  of  them  but  he 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  said:  “Don’t 
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stand  way  back  there.  There’s  a white 
line  on  the  floor  where  you  are  to 
stand.”  From  that  position  I had  no 
trouble.  He  stopped  asking  me  after 
several  numbers. 

I was  now  finished  at  Omura.  The 
man  in  the  eye-check  department  said 
that  my  license  would  be  sent  to 
Sasebo  Police  Station.  In  two  weeks 
I was  to  pick  it  up  there. 

After  about  a week  and  a half,  I 
received  a card  from  the  Sasebo  Police 
Station,  saying  that  my  license  would 
be  ready  on  the  day  promised.  I was 
to  appear  at  their  office  and  bring  a 
note-book  and  pen.  The  card  had  1 :00 
p.m.  printed  on  it  but  this  was  stroked 
out  and  “9:00  a.m.”  written  over  it.  I 
appeared  at  9:00  (with  note-book) 
and  showed  my  card.  The  policeman 
in  charge  told  me  to  get  a form,  which 
would  cost  5 yen,  at  a little  shop 
across  the  yard  and  fill  it  out.  I did 
this.  Then  he  took  me  to  a cashier’s 
wicket.  “250  yen,  prease,”  he  said  in 
his  best  English.  I paid  up.  By  this 
time,  we  were  getting  a bit  chummy, 
so  I asked  him  if  there  were  many 
coming  in  that  day.  He  replied  in 
Japanese:  “O  yes,  there  are  150  com- 
ing at  1:00  p.m.  They’ll  receive  a 
4-hour  lecture  on  laws  and  driving 
regulations.  I figured  you  wouldn’t 
understand  Japanese  well  enough,  so 
I had  you  come  here  at  9:00.  Here’s 
your  license.” 

Although  my  pride  was  hurt  at  his 
reference  to  my  lack  of  language,  I 
did  not  mind,  knowing  that  I now 
possessed  that  precious  document,  all 
finger  printed  and  photo-studded, 
which  allows  me  to  drive  a 4-wheel 
vehicle  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A simple  broadcasting  station  is 

needed  by  Fr.  Hymus  in  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic:  Thus  he  will 
be  able  to  instruct  many  more  of  his 
55,000  parishioners.  It  will  cost 
$1,500.  Mark  all  donations:  AIR 
AID,  AZUA.  Help  Father  do  the 
work  of  many  catechists. 

A Catholic  school  is  functioning  on 
Cat  Island  in  the  Bahamas.  The 
buildings  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
Fr.  Charles  Cummins,  SFM,  pastor 
and  only  priest  on  the  island,  needs 
$10,000  to  construct  a new  school 
building.  How  about  helping  him  to 
provide  for  the  many  children  in  his 
parish? 

Boy  Scout  and  Cub  uniforms  and 
equipment,  e.g.  tents,  etc.,  are  needed 
by  Fr.  John  O’Connor,  SFM,  in  New 
Amsterdam,  British  Guiana.  The 
parish  Girl  Guides  and  Brownies  have 
the  same  need.  Father  would  also 
like  a volleyball,  a basketball  and  a 
football. 

A boat  is  a necessity  for  our  new  mis- 
sion in  the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil.  It 
will  cost  approximately  $10,000.  Al- 
though many  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived for  this  purpose  we  are  still 
far  from  our  goal: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Out  of  the  Night 


Into  the  Light 


hile  reading  through  back  copies 
of  “Scarboro  Missions”  which 
was  formerly  called  “China”  as  many 
readers  remember,  I came  across  the 
story  of  a remarkable  conversion  and 
thought  that  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine would  be  interested. 

Father  Pierre  La  Place,  a mis- 
sionary in  China  in  the  year  1919,  was 
making  a trip  from  Saan  to  Lungu  by 
riverboat  and  on  foot.  Towards  mid- 
night of  the  first  day  of  his  journey,  a 
storm  began  to  gather.  The  lightning 
flashed  across  the  mountainside,  the 
thunder  echoed  down  the  river  gorges. 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

The  boatman  told  Father  La  Place 
that  a little  further  on  there  was  a 
Buddhist  monastery,  and  so  wrapping 


Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 

his  raincoat  about  him  he  started  out 
to  find  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm.  Through  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning flashes  he  could  see  the  glimmer 
of  gold  on  the  facade  of  the 
monastery  among  the  trees.  He  hur- 
ried towards  it,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  guest  house.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a pagan  monk,  whose  head 
was  completely  shaven.  He  understood 
the  difficulty  of  the  priest  and  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  supper.  In  those 
days  a priest  had  to  be  fasting  from 
midnight  in  order  to  say  Mass  in  the 
morning.  Father  La  Place  told  the 
monk  this  as  he  politely  refused  the 
meal. 

The  next  morning  the  Abbot  came 
to  the  priest  and  asked  him  to  allow 
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A 1 7th  century  pagoda  of  white  marble. 


him  and  his  monks  to  be  present  at 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  The  principal  guest 
room  was  prepared.  Everything  savor- 
ing of  superstition  was  carefully  re- 
moved and  there  in  that  pagan  mon- 
astery for  the  first  time  the  Sacrifice 
of  Calvary  was  offered  for  the  inten- 
tion that  those  good  men  might  know 
the  truth. 

Father  La  Place  remained  several 
days  answering  the  eager  questions  of 
the  Abbot  who  showed  himself  a 
particularly  apt  pupil.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family  longing  for 
a higher  life  and  had  for  some  time 
been  unsatisfied  with  Buddhism.  He 
readily  grasped  the  reasonableness  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
eagerly  read  the  books  of  instruction 
given  him,  and  on  the  day  the  priest 
departed  said:  “Keep  my  conversion  a 
secret  for  the  present,  I must  bring  my 
monks  too.” 


Three  months  later  Father  La  Place 
was  back  in  Saan.  The  Abbot  was 
waiting  for  him.  He  explained  that  he 
had  influenced  the  greater  part  of  his 
community,  and  that  those  who  had 
refused  he  had  sufficiently  recom- 
pensed to  enable  them  to  seek  another 
monastery.  The  monastery,  he  said, 
was  his  own  private  property  and  now 
he  would  make  a gift  of  it  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

The  materials  of  the  buildings  were 
used  for  the  construction  of  a church 
in  the  little  mountain  community 
where  the  Abbot  lived.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Mary  Immaculate  because  it 
was  on  her  feast  day  that  the  storm 
had  driven  Father  La  Place  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  monastery. 

The  little  Catholic  community 
quickly  grew,  for  Uing  Fu,  the  Abbot’s 
father,  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  town  and  had  become  a Catholic 
with  his  son. 

Twenty  years  passed  and  the  one 
time  pagan  Abbot  was  now  the 
Catholic  priest  in  charge  of  his  native 
village,  there  was  not  a single  pagan 
family  left.  The  other  members  of  his 
monastery  scattered,  three  of  them 
became  Catholic  priests  in  other  prov- 
inces, every  one  of  the  converts  re- 
mained true  to  the  ideals  for  which 
they  were  formerly  groping  in  the 
darkness. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  Mary 
Immaculate,  their  heavenly  patroness, 
has  kept  the  faith  alive  in  their 
descendants  so  that  when  the  land  of 
China  is  rid  of  Communism  and  open 
to  the  flood  of  missionaries  waiting  to 
return,  these  Catholics  of  Saan  will  be 
able  to  practice  their  uniquely  won 
faith.  ■ 
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I 

With  my  holy  oil  I anointed  him 


My  hand  now  shall  help  him 


And  my  arm  shall  hear  him  up, 

John  Gault-,  SFM 


“'"Phe  above  picture  shows  the  mission 
'*•  chapel  and  small  house  in  Espera- 
villa,  Dominican  Republic,  where 
Father  Lawrence  McAuliffe,  SFM, 
died  suddenly  on  July  7th.  At  the 
time  of  death  Father  “Larry”  was  just 
under  fifty  years  @f  age  and  was  com- 
pleting twenty-seven  years  in  the 
Priesthood.  He  died  as  he  had  lived 
— a very  active  missionary. 

A letter,  written  only  a few  hours 


before  his  death,  gives  no  hint  of 
serious  illness.  In  fact,  he  wrote:  “Am 
feeling  quite  well  and  keeping  busy. 
Was  out  in  the  mission  of  La  Jagua 
to  celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  It  was  a five-day  affair  but 
rained  every  day.  Actually,  we  had  a 
very  good  turnout  as  the  people  don’t 
mind  getting  soaked.  I continued  on 
muleback  to  Ranchito  and  then  back 
to  town.  The  trails  are  in  bad  shape.” 
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A recent  photograph  of  Fr.  McAuliffe. 


Father  McAuliffe  always  appreciated 
the  cooperation  of  others  and  never 
failed  to  offer  a word  of  praise.  His 
last  report  to  the  Society,  also  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  brings  out 
this  point:  “Our  Canadian  Sisters  are 
doing  a splendid  and  fruitful  work  in 
the  town’s  public  school.  They  teach 
doctrine  daily  and  because  of  them  the 
Children’s  Mass  on  Sundays  is  well 
attended  . . . The  Sisters  have  received 
a fine  new  building  in  which  they  hope 
to  start  a high  school  next  fall.  It  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  many  children  of 
this  area.” 

One  of  Father  McAuliffe’s  chief 
preoccupations  during  the  ten  years 
he  spent  working  among  the  45,000 
Catholics  of  his  parish  of  Yamasa,  has 
been  the  construction  of  chapels  in  the 
18  mission  stations  which  he  visited 


periodically.  Hence,  he  had  this  to 
say  in  his  report:  “This  year  we  have 
built  two  chapels  and  are  planning 
another  one,  probably  a combination 
school  and  chapel.  It’s  in  the  hills  and 
a decent  building  is  very  necessary. 
One  of  the  chapels  is  not  quite  finished 
but  soon  will  be.  It  is  large  and  very 
well  constructed,  with  a sacristy,  office 


Archbishop  Beras  gives  the  Absolution. 


and  a room  for  the  priest  to  live  in. 
It  should  serve  adequately  a large 
section  of  the  parish.  The  finishing 
touches  must  wait  until  I get  more 
help.  I use  my  own  funds  for  building 
and  the  income  from  the  parish  for 
ordinary  expenses.” 

Although  he  had  spent  many  years 
in  foreign  lands  he  never  forgot 
Canada  and  those  at  home.  For  in- 
stance, he  closes  his  report  by  saying: 
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*855 


“These  days  we  are  privileged  and 
pleased  to  have  a very  fine  priest- 
visitor  from  Peterboro,  Father  Jim 
McGuire.  He  seems  to  be  enjoying 
his  stay  and  is  certainly  interested  in 
i our  work.  It  is  always  pleasant  to 
have  visitors  from  Canada  and  espe- 
cially from  Peterboro.” 

As  is  customary  in  tropical  countries, 
Father  McAuliffe’s  funeral  took  place 
the  day  of  his  death.  To  describe  it,  I 
am  going  to  use  the  very  moving  letter 
written  by  Sister  Anne,  the  Superior  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  Grey 
Sisters  from  Pembroke,  Ontario,  to 
our  Superior  General,  Father  Diemert. 
“Your  Society  has  lost  a fine  priest 
and  we  have  lost  a fine  friend  in  the 
death  of  Padre  Patricio  (as  Fr. 
McAuliffe  was  known  in  Spanish). 


Fr.  McAuliffe  is  buried  beside  this  statue. 


His  funeral  was  truly  beautiful.  The 
chapel  was  more  than  crowded  with 
simple  country  folk.  Their  silence  was 
eloquent  of  their  grief  and  shock.  The 
Mass  did  not  start  till  about  six  p.m. 
because  the  plain  wooden  coffin  had 
not  been  completed  earlier.  The  oil 
lamps  flickered  as  Father  Hudswell 
celebrated  the  Solemn  Requiem  Mass. 
The  Dominican  Sisters  (of  Adrian, 
Michigan)  and  ourselves  — about 
eighteen  in  number  — had  the  privi- 
lege of  singing.  The  priests  carried 
candles  to  light  the  way  for  the  pro- 
cession from  the  chapel,  across  the 
green  lawn,  to  the  impressive  marble 
statue  of  Our  Lady  which  stands  in  a 
park-like  plot  nearby.  There,  the 
priests  placed  the  candles  at  the  feet 
of  Our  Lady,  on  the  pedestal,  and 
by  their  wavering  light  they  buried 
Father.  The  bright,  tropical  moon 
shone  down  on  the  scene.  I’m  sum 
Father  must  have  been  pleased  with 
everything.  He  will  receive  so  many 
prayers,  being  buried  there  where  the 
people  revere  him  so  much  — and 
with  such  good  reason.  Tomorrow  is 
the  ninth  day.  Father  died  on  the  first 
Saturday  and  the  ninth  day  is  the  feast 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Our 
Blessed  Mother,  whose  feasts  Father 
always  celebrated  with  such  zeal  and 
devotion  will  surely  obtain  for  him 
eternal  rest.” 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  been 
working  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  almost  twenty  years  and  Fr. 
McAuliffe  is  the  first  of  our  priests  to 
die  in  that  Mission.  Hence,  while 
asking  our  friends  to  remember  Father 
in  their  kind  prayers  we  offer  thanks 
to  God  for  so  many  years  of  blessings 
and  protection.  ■ 
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Qur  Lady  of  the  Rosary  of  Fatima  visits  St.  Anthony’s  in  Calgary. 
The  Rosary  is  a repeated  appeal  for  the  intercession  of  Mary. 

Her  intercession  embraces  every  human  affliction. 

Her  Rosary  must  be  prayed  with  living  faith  and  in  quiet  recollection. 
Thus  one  receives  comfort  and  strength  to  persevere. 
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Little  Jose, 

The  Altar  Boy 

Robert  Hymns,  SFM 


Hphe  Latin  American  altar- 
boy  is  an  equal  any  day 
to  his  Canadian  cousin.  He 
has  the  face  of  an  angel  and 
the  mischievousness  of  a little 
devil,  but  he  will  steal  your 
heart  away. 

As  is  the  custom  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the 
altarboys  have  the  freedom  uf 
the  parish  house  or  “Casa 
Curial”  as  it  is  called.  They 
spend  all  their  free  time  about 
the  parish  house.  Little  Jose, 
the  altarboy,  will  be  the  first 
one  to  greet  any  visitor.  He 
and  his  companions,  even 
though  at  play,  will  spot  the 
approaching  visitor  and  run 
to  tell  the  “padre”.  The  visitor 
will  have  to  pass  the  scrutiny 
of  the  many  sparkling  dark 
eyes,  and  he  will  be  heard  by 
many  inquisitive  ears,  even 
though  the  “padre”  orders  the 
altarboys  back  to  play. 

Yes,  the  little  Joses  of  the 
altar  have  to  be  “in  the 
know”.  But  they  can  also  be 
very  dumb  when  they  want 
to  be.  If  one  of  them  gets 
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"Altarboys  are  boys  through  and 
through/' 


"An  altarboy  is  the  priest's  best  friend." 


into  mischief  and  an  angry  “Senora 
Gonzalez”  comes  to  demand  retribu- 
tion, the  “padre”  can  find  out  nothing 
and  this  is  hard  on  his  patience.  Also, 
if  one  who  is  not  friendly  to  the 
Father  should  seek  information,  he 
will  get  evasive  answers.  These  little 
fellows  are  well  schooled  in  prudence. 
They  should  be.  They  were  born  and 
raised  under  an  absolute  dictatorship, 
where  an  imprudent  word  has  more 
than  once  cost  a life. 

An  altarboy  is  the  priest’s  best 
friend.  He  sits  closest  to  the  preacher, 
but  is  impervious  to  sermons.  He  will 
be  most  courteous  to  the  “padre”  and 


punch  his  companion  on  the  nose.  He 
will  spend  an  entire  Holy  Hour  on  his 
knees  and  within  half  an  hour  will  be 
caught  stealing  bananas  in  the  widow 
Gonzalez’s  “patio”.  He  will  dress  up 
some  strange  little  fellow  in  a soutane 
and  surplice  and  tell  him  to  serve 
Benediction.  Yet,  he  will  kneel  in  full 
sorrow  for  his  faults  in  Confession  — 
and  probably  trip  the  next  one  in  line! 
Yes,  altarboys  are  boys  through  and 
through.  They  will  run  messages;  help 
clean  the  church;  assist  at  morning 
mass  and  evening  devotions;  fight  over 
who  will  assist  at  funerals  or  marriages 
(to  get  the  reward);  accompany  the 
Father  on  sick-calls;  go  to  a neigh- 
bour’s house  with  a censer  to  get 
burning  charcoal;  help  teach  cate- 
chism; and  stand  about  the  “patio”  to 
help  carry  parcels  when  a visiting 
“padre’s”  jeep  arrives. 

With  altarboys  a parish  priest  can 
torm  a bugle  band,  a choir  of  singing 
cherubs,  a baseball  team  or  several,  a 
grade  school  — or  even  a small  revolu- 
tion. These  little  fellows  belong  to  a 
generation  where  one  cent  is  still 
reward  enough  to  do  a message  or  to 
be  on  time.  And  you  can  always 
depend  on  them  to  clean  up  any  left- 
overs of  food  or  candy. 

And  when  finances  are  bad;  or 
morals  decaying,  or  when  the  sermons 
don’t  seem  to  be  of  any  use,  why  a 
pastor  can  forget  his  troubles  by  step- 
ping out  into  the  patio  with  a baseball 
in  his  hand. 

God  bless  little  Jose,  the  altarboy.  H 


As  long  as  we  prevent  women  from 
becoming  astronauts,  the  man  in  the 
moon  is  safe  — A.  H.  Hallock. 
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Father  Donald  F.  MacDonald,  SFM, 
of  Ardness,  Pictou  Co.,  N.S.,  was 
ordained  in  1959.  The  following  year 
he  went  to  Japan  where  he  spent  two 
years  at  the  language  school  in  Tokyo. 
He  is  now  stationed  at  Fukuoka. 


I REMEMBER 


Well  I remember  my  first  solo  orbit  around  the  Japanese  language 
barrier.  Having  partly  digested  six  months  of  study,  I happily, 
if  timorously,  set  out  for  my  summer  appointment  to  “assist”  Father 
Morrissey  at  Nagoya. 

The  very  day  of  my  arrival  — a sultry  June  evening,  I was 
detailed  to  accompany  a group  of  the  young  people  of  the  Parish  on 
a mountain-climbing  excursion.  The  English  vocabulary  of  my  new- 
found friends  was  limited  to  “Hello”  and  “Bye  Bye”,  so  it  became 
apparent  immediately  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  jolly  conversation 
befitting  the  occasion  it  was  going  to  be  in  Japanese. 

After  an  hour’s  trip  by  train  we  transferred  to  a bus  and  began  a 
precipitous  climb  with  throttle  wide  open.  Our  trail  was  one  that 
would  daunt  the  courage  of  Captain  Hilary  or  Admiral  Byrd.  The 
bucking  antics,  heaves,  lurches,  twists  and  moans  of  the  bus,  the 
tossing  and  sliding  camping  equipment,  set  to  the  background  of  a 
flashing  panorama  of  suddenly  appearing  and  disappearing  mountains, 
cliffs  and  sky,  left  a panicky  silence  among  the  passengers  which  was 
louder  than  the  noise  of  the  bus. 

I attempted  to  calm  one  very  excited  youngster  but  the  only 
Japanese  sentences  that  would  come  to  my  mind  were:  “My  father  is 
a mechanic  in  a glass  factory”  and  “Ichiro  is  a quiet  boy  who  lives 
next  door.”  Neither  was  the  exact,  well  turned  phrase  needed  in  this 
emergency. 

When  the  bus  finally  stopped,  I remember  opening  a little 
dictionary  and  memorizing  then  and  there:  “These  buses  are  very 
strong  and  the  drivers  are  very  skillful.”  H 
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Christ,  Our  Hope 

"May  He  support  us  all  the  day  long, 

till  the  shades  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes, 

and  the  busy  world  is  hushed 

and  the  fever  of  life  is  over 

and  our  work  is  done. 

Then  in  His  mercy  may  He  give  us 

a safe  lodging  and  a holy  rest 

and  peace  at  the  last."  (Cardinal  Newman.) 


Love  of  God  and  neighbour  urges  us  to  share 
with  others  our  hope  of  safe  lodging, 
holy  rest  and  peace  at  the  last.  You  can  share 
it  using  the  goods  which  you  obtained  in  the 
busy  world,  during  the  fever  of  life  and 
from  the  work  you  have  done  by  remembering 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your 
Will.  Thus,  you  will  enable  its  priests  to  carry 
the  consoling  teachings  of  Christ  to  those 
who  live  in  distant  lands  without  such  hope. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


"God  has  come  to  dwell  personally  in  our 
suffering  and  in  our  supreme  failure  of  death  in 
order  to  transform  these  to  victory."  (Ora i son.) 
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leather  Lawrence  Hart,  SFM,  the  pastor  of  Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
is  constructing  a church  in  the  poorest  section  of  this  town  of  16,000  souls. 
The  City  Council  of  Bani  has  generously  donated  $10,000  toward  the  building 
but  another  $7,000  is  needed  to  complete  it.  Since  the  popular  devotion  of  the 
people  in  the  area  is  to  the  Holy  Cross,  the  new  church  will  bear  this  title  and 
a Calvary  group  will  be  placed  above  the  main  altar.  Once  completed  the 
church  will  have  to  be  furnished.  The  altar  and  Communion  rail  will  cost  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $1,000.  Other  items  needed  are  a chalice,  a ciborium, 
altar  linens,  benches,  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  a confessional,  a baptismal  font, 
etc.  This  is  a wonderful  opportunity  to  share  the  gifts  which  God  has  granted 
you  with  those  who  are  in  great  need.  Show  your  gratitude  for  the  grace  which 
Christ  merited  for  you  through  the  Holy  Cross. 
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EDITORIAL 


Monsignor  Fraser's  Legacy 

Just  sixty  years  ago  this  month,  Monsignor  John  M.  Fraser,  SFM, 
PA,  left  his  native  Canada  to  begin,  in  Ningpo,  Chekiang,  China, 
his  long  and  fruitful  missionary  career.  During  the  early  hours  of 
September  3rd  last,  it  came  peacefully  to  an  end  as  sleep  quietly 
gave  way  to  death  and  the  time  of  struggle  ceded  to  eternal  reward. 

As  a boy,  in  Toronto’s  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Monsignor  Fraser 
learned  that  man  had  been  created  to  “know,  love  and  serve  God.” 
He  never  forgot  the  purpose  of  his  existence  and  did  all  he  could 
to  make  this  great  truth  known  to  the  pagan  world.  His  long  life 
was  signally  dedicated  to  bringing  others  to  a knowledge  of  God 
through  Christ  Jesus.  Another  John  who  lived  a long  and  active 
missionary  life  has  told  us:  “Now  this  is  eternal  life:  that  they  may 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  has 
sent.”  (St.  John,  17:3). 

During  his  first  eight  years  in  China,  Monsignor  John  became 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  small  number  of  labourers  there  were 
for  such  a tremendous  task.  He  set  out  to  influence  others  and  this 
influence  soon  met  with  success  in  both  Europe  and  America.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  he  founded  his  own  missionary  seminary  in  1918. 
This  developed  into  what  is  known  today  as  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Through  it,  Monsignor  has  multiplied  his  efforts 
by  sending  forth  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests  to  China, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Bahamas,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  British  Guiana  and  Brazil.  Today, 
there  are  some  seventy  students  preparing  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary career  in  the  Society’s  Seminary  at  Scarboro,  while  another 
thirty  are  in  the  Novitiate  year  in  St.  Mary’s,  Ont. 

If  one  Canadian  can  do  so  much  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of 
God  upon  earth,  what  might  the  millions  of  other  Catholics  in  this 
country  not  accomplish?  Now  that  our  greatest  missionary  has 
been  taken  from  our  midst,  we  must  not  let  his  convictions  and 
enthusiasm  wane.  On  the  contrary,  profiting  by  his  striking  example, 
each  and  every  one  of  us  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  assure  the 
spiritual  and  material  success  of  his  great  legacy  to  Canada  — the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  There  is  no  better  way  for 
Canadian  Catholics  to  show  their  gratitude  to  God  for  His  many 
blessings  than  by  a vigorous  and  enduring  missionary  effort  through 
the  Society  which  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser  established  for  this 
purpose.  ■ John  Gault,  SFM 
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"And  everyone  who  has  left  house,  or  brothers,  or 
sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  a hundredfold. 


AND  SHALL  POSSESS  LIFE  EVERLASTING” 

(Matt.  19:29) 
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Six  Scarboro  priests  were  pallbearers. 


Rogers  Pelow,  SFM 

TJor  94  million  Japanese,  September 
•*“  2,  1962  was  simply  the  first  Sun- 
day of  September.  The  people  hoped 
that  the  weather  would  soon  become 
cooler. 

For  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
pastor  of  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  the 
Angels’  parish  in  Osaka,  Japan,  it  was 
the  Twelfth  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
The  Monsignor  prayed  that  more 
Japanese  would  become  interested  in 
the  Faith. 

The  founder  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  celebrated  the 
first  Mass  at  8:00  a.m.  and  then 
assisted  at  the  10:00  a.m.  and  7:30 
p.m.  Masses,  which  I said.  During 
that  day  the  Monsignor  appeared  in 
the  best  of  health  — as  he  had  all 
summer.  Following  the  evening  Mass, 
he  locked  the  church  and  retired 
around  9:30. 

For  millions  of  Japanese  the  next 
day  would  simply  be  a Monday,  and 
the  beginning  of  another  week  of 
work. 
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For  Monsignor  Fraser  that  Monday 
would  be  the  Feast  of  Pope  St.  Pius  X 
and  the  beginning  of  life  in  eternity. 

Sometime  in  the  early  morning 
hours  of  September  3rd,  between  5- 
6:00  a.m.,  death  came  to  Monsignor 
Fraser  in  his  sleep. 

The  first  daily  Mass  here  is  at  7:00 
a.m.  This,  the  Monsignor  usually 
celebrated  and  he’d  be  in  the  church 
by  6:00  a.m.  for  meditation  and  pre- 
paration. However,  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Pius,  whom  he  had  met  and  talked 
with  in  Rome,  Monsignor  Fraser  was 
not  yet  in  the  church  when  the  house- 
keeper arrived  for  Mass.  It  was  then, 
about  6:45  a.m.,  worried,  she  came  to 
inform  me  as  I was  getting  ready  to 
go  over  to  the  church. 

Going  to  his  door  I knocked  and 
called  out  in  a loud  voice,  but  there 
was  no  answer.  Entering  his  room  I 1 
found  the  Monsignor  lying  on  his  bed, 
as  if  asleep.  It  appeared  to  me  he  had 
not  been  long  dead,  and  I gave  him 
conditional  absolution  and  Extreme 
Unction.  The  doctor  who  arrived  in 
a few  minutes  estimated  he  had  died 
about  an  hour  previously. 

If  I were  asked  about  the  last 
months  of  Monsignor  Fraser’s  life,  of 
what  he  talked  about,  of  his  interests, 

I am  sure  they  were  the  same  as  they 
were  when  he  was  ordained  61  years 
ago  — the  Church  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith.  This  singleness  of 
purpose  — spread  the  Faith  — was 
dominant  in  his  life. 

During  the  past  months  he  spoke 
often  of  the  Ecumenical  Council  and 
how  it  would  further  promote  mission 
work. 

Mentally,  Monsignor  Fraser  died 
“85  years  young.”  He  could  discuss 


i 


The  funeral  procession  wends  its  way  through  Shukugawa  Catholic  cemetery,  Osaka. 


modern  history,  politics  and  current 
affairs  with  a keen,  shrewd  judgment. 
With  astonishing  memory  he  told  me 
details  of  his  life  in  Toronto  as  a boy, 
in  Genoa  as  a seminarian,  in  China  as 
a missionary  priest,  in  Manila  as  an 
internee  during  World  War  II.  But 
most  of  all  he  loved  to  talk  of  China 
— his  first  mission,  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  priestly  life. 

On  the  way  to  China  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  he  stopped  in  Nagasaki 
and  said  Mass  at  a church  called 
Nakamachi,  near  the  main  railway 
station.  A half-century  later  he  was 
back  in  Nagasaki,  to  rebuild  that  same 
Nakamachi  church  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  second  atomic  bomb. 

A year  ago,  in  this  parish  of  Our 
Lady,  Queen  of  the  Angels,  in  Osaka, 
Monsignor  completed  the  construction 
of  his  final  church  and  rectory  — - his 
nineteenth  in  the  Far  East.  There  are 
more  than  100,000  souls  within  the 
parish  limits,  the  city  of  Osaka  itself 


having  a population  of  over  4,000,000. 
Monsignor  died  thinking  only  of  the 
extension  of  the  Faith  in  this  area. 

The  wake  was  held  here  in  the 
rectory  on  September  3rd  and  4th,  and 
the  funeral  was  at  the  Osaka  pro 
Cathedral  of  St.  Therese  of  the  Child 
Jesus  in  Shukugawa.  I had  sent  a 
cable  to  the  Superior  General  of  our 
Society,  Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert, 
who  was  able  to  fly  from  Toronto  in 
time  to  celebrate  the  funeral  Mass  at 
10:00  a.m.  on  September  5th. 

Father  Tom  Morrissey,  once  a 
curate  of  Monsignor  Fraser  in  China 
and  now  pastor  of  our  parish  in 
Nagoya,  was  deacon,  and  I subdeacon. 
Bishop  Paul  Taguchi  of  Osaka  pre- 
sided at  the  Libera  and  Archbishop 
Paul  Yamaguchi  of  Nagasaki  said  the 
prayers  at  the  grave.  Bishop  Paul 
Furuya  of  Kyoto  and  a Bishop  Culli- 
nane  from  Australia,  who  was  visiting 
the  Columban  Fathers  here,  were  also 
present,  as  was  a large  number  of 
priests,  Sisters  and  the  faithful. 
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When  gathering  Monsignor’s  per- 
sonal effects,  I found  on  his  prie-dieu 
in  the  sanctuary,  several  books.  One 
was  a small  English  prayer  book  which 
the  Monsignor  evidently  acquired  in 
the  Philippines.  It  is  entitled  “My 
Prayer  Book”  by  Rev.  Father  Morrow, 
and  printed  by  the  Catholic  Trade 
School  in  Manila. 

When  I picked  it  up,  it  opened  at  a 
well-thumbed  page  bearing  a prayer 
entitled  “From  Deathbed  to  Heaven”, 
and  marked  by  a holy  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Japan. 

Most  certainly  on  the  evening  of  his 
death  Monsignor  Fraser  said  this 
prayer: 

“O  Lord  my  God,  I now  at  this 
moment  readily  and  willingly  accept 
at  Thy  hand  whatever  kind  of  death  it 


may  please  Thee  to  send  me,  with  all 
its  pains,  penalties,  and  sorrows.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  Monsignor  recited 
the  prayer  on  the  holy  card  of  Our 
Lady  of  Japan,  and  not  in  the  context 
of  Japan  alone  but  of  the  whole  pagan 
world,  for  whose  conversion  he  lived, 
worked  and  died: 

Our  Lady  of  Japan 

O Mary,  bright  Morning  Star,  who 
in  Thy  very  appearance  upon  earth 
didst  signify  the  speedy  rising  of  the 
Sun  of  Justice  and  Truth,  shine  sweetly 
on  the  people  of  Japan,  so  that  shak- 
ing off  the  darkness  of  their  minds, 
they  may  faithfully  acknowledge  the 
brightness  of  Eternal  Light,  Thy  Son, 
Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.  ■ 


Archbishop  Yamaguchi  of  Nagasaki  and  Bishop  Taguchi  of  Osaka  pray  at  the  grave. 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


DEATH  COMES  TO  MONSIGNOR  FRASER 


Tt  is  possible  that  some  of  the  residents  of  the  town  of  Almonte,  Ontario,  are 
still  able  to  recall  the  first  day  that  Father  Fraser  arrived  in  their  midst,  at 
the  age  of  41,  to  open  a Seminary.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a Seminary  really,  and 
perhaps  a few  nodded  their  heads  knowingly,  at  the  “folly”  of  sending  Canadian 
missionaries  to  such  a strange  and  forbidding  land  as  China. 

It  wasn’t  easy  for  Father  Fraser  to  pay  the  grocery  bills,  or  keep  the  build- 
ing warm.  In  fact,  we  have  it  on  good  authority,  that  the  water  in  the  wash 
basins  was  frozen  every  winter  morning  because  the  Seminary  couldn’t  afford 
jjsteady  heat  all  night.  On  many  an  occasion,  Father  Fraser  must  have  felt  that 
i he  was  waging  a losing  battle  with  the  elements,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to 
abandon  his  dream  of  a Foreign  Mission  Seminary  for  Canada. 

His  determination  in  the  face  of  odds,  his  unflagging  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
? Christ’s  Kingdom,  his  pioneer  spirit  which  kept  him  young  even  in  his  old  age, 
and  above  all  his  complete  dedication  to  the  Foreign  Missions  of  China,  and 
later,  of  Japan  — these  are  the  qualities  that  made  Father  Fraser  succeed  — 
and  which  made  his  dream  become  a reality. 

The  present  day  inhabitants  of  Almonte,  44  years  after  the  opening  of 
‘China  Mission  College”  as  well  as  Canadians  everywhere,  should  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  Monsignor  Fraser  did  persevere.  His  passing,  it  is  hoped,  will 
inspire  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  to  step  forward  and  take  up 
he  torch  from  the  hand  of  a great  missionary. 

One  of  the  last  significant  accomplishments  of  Monsignor  Fraser’s  priestly 
jbareer  of  60  years  was  the  dedication,  in  Japan,  of  a church  to  Our  Lady  under 
he  title  of  Queen  of  the  Angels.  Monsignor’s  middle  name  was  Mary,  so  it  is 
nost  likely  that  She  gave  him  the  courage  to  do  so  much,  and  it  will  be  Mary, 
vho  will  give  courage  to  the  future  sons  of  Scarboro’s  founder,  to  go  forth  and 
>reach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  His  example  will  be  their  inspiration.  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 


VOCATION  CLUB, 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

GRADE AGE. 
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Wallace  Chisholm,  SFM 


TVThen  I was  first  appointed  to 
W British  Guiana  in  1955,  one  of 
the  many  things  that  made  me  quite 
happy  was  the  fact  that  I wouldn’t 
have  to  learn  a new  language.  There 
would  be  no  pouring  over  text  books 
for  a couple  of  years  to  learn 
Japanese,  no  struggling  with  Spanish, 
or  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  No  siree!  I was  going  to  a 
British  Colony  where  they  speak 
English. 

When  I arrived  at  Atkinson  Field, 
through  some  oversight,  there  was  no 
one  there  to  meet  me.  The  cablegram 
announcing  my  arrival  had  gone 
astray.  However,  I wasn’t  too  worried. 
I could  find  my  way  into  Georgetown 
easily  enough  — so  I thought,  as  I 
walked  from  the  plane  in  the  pouring 


rain.  After  I cleared  Customs  I took 
stock  of  the  situation  — maybe  a bus, 
or  even  if  things  came  to  the  worst,  a 
taxi.  At  this  point  I was  approached 
by  a smiling  young  East  Indian  who 
said,  “hey  boss,  you  want  a drop  ’till 
at  Georgetown?”  Now  I had  come 
from  a country  where  if  you  were  , 
asked  if  you  wanted  a ‘drop’  it  meant 
only  one  thing!  I thanked  him  and 
said  ‘no’.  He  shrugged  and  walked 
off.  I later  found  out  that  all  he  was  I 
asking  me  was  if  I wanted  a taxi  into  P 
the  capital.  (Drop  means  taxi  — I ft 
must  remember  that.) 

I finally  got  to  the  presbytery  (rec-  J 
tory  to  you)  and  so  began  my  mission  1 
life.  For  the  next  few  days  I was  ! 
amazed  to  find  more  and  more  ‘Eng-  l 
lish’  words  being  added  to  my  vocabu-  j 
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lary.  A wharf  was  now  a ‘stelling’;  the 
trunk  of  a car  was  now  ‘the  boot  of  a 
drop’;  if  a person  was  sick,  he  was 
‘punishing  bad’;  if  you  told  a joke,  you 
were  ‘making  sport’.  If  you  were 
speaking  to  a good  friend  he  was  a 
‘man’  even  though  the  friend  might  be 
a woman  (confusing  eh!). 

After  about  a year  in  Georgetown 
I was  appointed  curate  in  a country 
parish.  I thought  I knew  all  the  new 
words,  but  I had  just  begun  my  edu- 
cation in  the  English  language.  On  the 
I way  to  the  new  parish,  the  Pastor  had 
just  taken  his  car  off  the  ferry  and  we 
| were  proceeding  along  the  stelling 
| when  a young  man  on  a bike  who  had 
| taken  a bit  too  much  rum,  swerved 
I into  our  front  fender.  We  weren’t 
J moving  fast  and  no  harm  was  done, 
however  this  young  stalwart  got  off 
j the  bike,  leaned  in  the  front  window 
and  said  to  the  Pastor,  “Eheh  man, 
does  you  know  you  is  encumbering 
™, , ...  ~ - 


meant,  “Do  you  realize  you  are  block- 
ing the  way?” 

There  are  many  more  amusing  and 
interesting  ways  the  Guianese  have  of 
expressing  themselves.  If  a person  is 
drunk,  he  is  “sweet”;  if  the  priest  is 
being  annoyed  by  the  school  kids  then 
the  teacher  will  warn  them,  “Hey,  you 
boy,  quit  humbugging  the  fa  or  I’ll 
give  you  plenty  licks,  ya  hear?”  Which 
being  interpreted  means,  “Look  young 
fellow,  stop  annoying  Father  or  I’ll 
give  you  the  cane  real  good.”  (A  stu- 
dent is  caned  not  strapped  in  B.G.) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing 
incidents  of  an  unique  vocabulary  oc- 
curred in  writing.  The  Pastor  had 
made  an  inquiry  to  some  firm  in 
Georgetown  requesting  information 
about  a certain  product.  In  due  time 
an  answer  came  and  the  letter  was 
concluded  in  this  manner,  “I  have  the 
honor  sir,  to  remain,  yours  with  con- 
siderable interest  and  integrity.”  I’m 
still  trying  to  figure  that  one  out.  ■ 
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Shintoism  is  the  ancient  cult  of  the 
Japanese.  Since  it  promotes  the 
worship  of  nature  and  ancestors,  the 
number  of  its  deities  is  almost  without 
end.  However,  the  chief  deity  is  the 
Sun  Goddess  and  Great  Ancestress  of 
the  Japanese  Imperial  family.  Al- 
though the  Shintoists  definitely  believe 
that  the  spirit  lives  after  death,  they 
are  not  definite  about  any  future 
reckoning  or  judgment. 

Comparatively,  Buddhism  is  a new 
religion  in  Japan  since  it  did  not  enter 
the  country  till  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ.  It  did  not  become  popular  as 
long  as  it  retained  its  strong  Chinese 
influence,  but  spread  rapidly  as  soon 
as  it  took  a national  bent  by  teaching 
that  the  Shinto  deities  were  various 
manifestations  of  Buddhas. 

This  is  simply  a preamble  to  a de- 
scription of  the  first  close  contacts  I 
had  with  the  two  great  religions  of 
Japan.  The  opportunities  came  through 
the  ashes  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Mori  and 
Mr.  Fujino. 

Mr.  Mori,  the  Mayor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  had  been  a great  friend 
of  mine  and  so  I was  invited  to  the 
final  tribute  given  him  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  and  others.  On  my  arriving 
there,  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral,  I 
was  taken  to  the  Town  Hall.  In  a 
large  room  of  the  building  was  the 
immediate  family  of  the  deceased 
Mayor.  I offered  my  condolence  to 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter.  Then,  Mrs. 
Mori  took  me  to  a smaller  room 
wherein  a sort  of  altar  had  been 
erected  and  on  it  were  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  my  old  friend.  The  body  had 
been  cremated  and  the  ashes  deposited 
in  an  urn  which,  in  turn,  had  been 
enclosed  in  a gilt  box  of  about  ten 


square  inches  in  size.  Placed  before 
the  box  and  resting  against  it  was  a 
recent  photograph  of  the  deceased.  On 
top  of  the  superstructure  was  a small 
image  and  at  its  feet  was  a narrow 
board,  about  seven  inches  long,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Mr.  Mori. 

From  there  I went  to  a waiting 
room  in  the  Middle  School.  Soon 
afterwards,  announcement  was  made 
that  the  funeral  ceremony  was  about 
to  begin  and  all  the  guests  filed  into 
the  auditorium  of  the  school.  As  the 
only  foreign  guest,  I was  ushered  to  a 
seat  near  the  altar.  This  altar  was 
quite  a large  affair,  simply  smothered 
in  wreaths,  flowers  and  candelabra. 
My  seat  was  next  to  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  and  so  ideal  to 
get  a clear  view  of  a “Shintoist  funeral 
through  Catholic  eyes.” 

When  the  guests  were  seated  it  was 
announced,  by  a public  speaking  sys- 
tem, that  the  ceremony  had  begun. 
Promptly,  seven  Shinto  priests  arrived 
and  took  up  positions  before  the  altar 
on  which  the  ashes  now  rested.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  of  monks  was  one 
whom  I shall  call  the  Chief  Priest.  He 
intoned  the  prayers  and  the  others  fol- 
lowed his  pace.  The  prayers  sounded 
like  a lamentation  and  were  punc- 
tuated by  the  occasional  ringing  of  a 
bell.  Recited  in  a deep  bass  voice  and 
in  a monotone,  it  must  be  tiring  for 
those  officiating.  The  monks  were 
dressed  in  richly  ornamented  robes 
not  unlike  our  gothic  vestments.  The 
Chief  Priest  wore  a mitre-like  head- 
dress and  in  his  right  hand  held  what 
looked  like  a scepter  with  a long  tassel 
and  is  known  in  Japanese  as  “o-harai”. 
This,  as  it  was  explained  to  me,  is 
supposed  to  disperse  evil  spirits  which 
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might  be  hovering  near  the  place  and, 
consequently,  the  holder  continually 
waves  it  to  and  fro. 

The  prayers  lasted  for  about  ten 
minutes  and  then  began  the  intermin- 
able speeches  which  are  characteristic 
of  these  funerals.  Starting  with  the 
successor  of  the  deceased  Mayor, 
about  twenty  of  the  more  distin- 
guished guests  (usually  heads  of  guilds 
and  of  Government  departments),  ad- 
dressed the  dead  man  in  the  second 
person.  The  eulogies  tell  him  of  his 
birth,  his  education  and  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  community.  The 
speeches  differed  very  little  and  after 
the  first  five  were  more  than  boring. 
At  the  end  of  the  speech-a-thon  the 
M.C.  called  the  names  of  those,  in 
order  of  dignity,  who  were  to  proceed 
to  the  altar  and  offer  incense.  I under- 
stand that  the  incense  is  offered  to  the 
soul  of  the  departed  one.  This  is  done 
quite  solemnly.  At  the  side  of  the 
altar  had  been  placed  a box  containing 
incense  in  lumps  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  offerers  approached 
the  altar  in  groups  of  three  or  four. 
Each  one  brought  a lump  of  the  in- 
cense to  the  level  of  his  eyes  and 
placed  it  in  a fire  box  nearby.  The  air 
was  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
odor  and  became  slightly  nauseating. 
After  offering  the  incense,  each  bowed 
profoundly  to  the  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  Mr.  Mori.  That  part  of  the 
ceremony  completed,  the  M.C.  read 
off  the  names  of  those  who  were  at- 
tending the  funeral,  that  is  the  invited 
guests  and  there  were  several  hundred 
of  them.  Finally,  the  brother  of  the 
deceased  made  a short  speech  of  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  had  come  to 


say  their  last  goodbye  to  Mr.  Mori, 
who  had  gone  to  his  ancestors. 

In  keeping  with  the  custom,  I had 
sent  a monetary  gift  to  the  family  to 
help  defray  the  funeral  expenses.  Half 
of  the  same,  again  according  to  cus- 
tom, was  returned  to  me  later.  Thus 
did  we  say  “sayonara”  to  my  good 
friend,  Mori.  He  was  indeed  a grand 
old  man  and  1 prayerfully  hope  that 
some  day  we  shall  meet  in  heaven. 

Not  long  after,  the  Mayor  of  Kawa- 
tana  decided  to  follow  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  Mori,  and  died  quite  sud- 
denly. Again,  I was  invited  to  the 
funeral.  This  time  it  was  a Buddhist 
ceremony,  and  less  ostentatious  than 
the  Shinto  display.  Only  five  monks 
did  the  honours  at  the  obsequies  of 
Mr.  Fujino,  the  late  Mayor  of  Kawa- 
tana.  I was  grateful  that  the  prayers 
were  shorter  because  it  was  stiflingly 


The  author.  Father  T.  Morrissey,  teach- 
ing a group  of  alert  Japanese  youths. 
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hot  in  the  school  auditorium  on  this 
occasion.  Their  vestments,  too,  were 
far  less  ornate.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
just  couldn’t  see  much  advantage  to 
their  being  there  at  all,  in  view  of  the 
little  they  had  to  contribute  to  the 
solemnities.  At  the  end  of  the  prayers, 
the  leading  monk,  dressed  in  a white 
ceremonial  and  religious  garb  which 
was  his  only  distinguishing  quality, 
gave  a speech,  addressing  it  in  the 
second  person  to  the  late  Mayor 
Fujino.  Other  than  that,  the  procedure 
was  almost  identical  with  the  Shinto 
funeral.  I mentioned  earlier  that  the 
offerer  of  incense  brings  the  lump  of 
incense  to  the  level  of  his  eyes.  This  is 
a mark  of  respect  and  is  done  by  the 
Japanese  almost  always  when  they  re- 
ceive something,  such  as  a cigarette, 
from  another.  In  the  case  of  the 


Kawatana  funeral,  I sent  a wreath  in 
the  name  of  the  parish,  to  the  family 
of  the  Mayor.  Such  is  far  more  con- 
venient and  more  “a  propos”  among 
the  upper  classes. 

Both  these  events  were  civic  affairs 
in  that  the  two  Mayors  merited  State 
funerals.  My  attendance,  I am  con- 
vinced, helped  to  create  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  the  local  government. 
Here,  in  Japan,  Catholics  are  in  a 
small  minority  and  it  is  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  work  if  we  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  of  the  local  civic 
authorities.  H 


A good  way  to  knock  sense  into  a 
youngster’s  head  is  to  start  at  the 
bottom.  — A.  H.  Hallock. 


DO 

YOU 

WANT 

TO 

HELP 
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Our  magazine  SCARBORO  MISSIONS  cannot  compete  in 
attractiveness  with  the  popular  publications  of  the  day. 
However,  because  of  its  purpose  it  is  most  important  and 
merits  your  support.  It  exists  in  order  to  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  enable  our  priests  to  teach  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  You  can  do  your 
part  by  getting  others  — especially  young  families 
in  your  area  — to  subscribe  to  the  magazine. 

Subscription  rates:  $1 .00  a year;  $4.00  for  5 years; 
$20.00  for  life.  Address  all  correspondence  to: 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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ity  on 


Amazonas 

*nPhe  city  of  Manaus  is  situated  near 
the  juncture  where  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Rio  Negro  meet  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Amazon.  Our  Scarboro 
priests  in  Brazil  lived  in  this  city  for 
several  months  and  visited  its  famous 
“floating  city”  — many  cheap  houses 
built  on  log  rafts.  These  pictures  show 
Father  O’Kane,  SFM,  making  friends 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants.  ■ 


Brazil's 


Rio  Negro 
Manaus 
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1 


mission 


(Osaka,  Japan)  Monsignor  John  M. 
Fraser,  SFM,  PA,  the  Founder  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
died  at  his  residence  in  this  city  on 
September  3rd. 

Monsignor  Fraser  was  born  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  on  June  28,  1877. 
He  went  to  China  as  a missionary  in 
the  year  1902  and  worked  there  till 
the  Communist  take-over.  He  came  to 
Japan  in  1950,  to  continue  his  mis- 
sionary work. 

The  Solemn  funeral  Mass  for  Mon- 
signor Fraser  was  held  on  September 
5th,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  the  Shukugawa 
Pro-Cathedral,  Osaka.  The  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Very  Rev.  Francis  Die- 
mert,  SFM,  the  Superior  General  of 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Father  Thomas  Morrissey,  SFM,  and 
Father  Rogers  Pelow,  SFM,  JCD, 
served  as  Deacon  and  Sub-deacon  re- 
spectively. His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Rev.  Paul  Y.  Taguchi,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Osaka,  gave  the  Absolution  at  the 
end  of  Holy  Mass.  Father  Edgar 
Geier,  SFM,  delivered  the  sermon  in 
Japanese.  His  Excellency,  the  Most 
Rev.  Paul  A.  Yamaguchi,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  Nagasaki,  said  the  prayers 
at  the  grave.  Burial  took  place  in  the 
priests’  plot  in  the  Shukugawa  Cath- 
olic cemetery,  Osaka. 

Also  present  at  the  funeral  were  His 
Excellency  the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Y. 
Furuya,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Kyoto  and 


Bishop  Cullinane  of  Australia,  besides 
some  100  priests  representing  the 
Secular  Clergy  and  the  various  Reli- 
gious Orders  and  Congregations.  A 
large  group  of  Sisters,  from  the  dif- 
ferent Communities  attended  along 
with  a goodly  representation  of  the 
Japanese  laity.  ■ 

(Osaka,  Japan)  The  church  of  Our 
Lady,  Queen  of  the  Angels,  recently 
completed  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  M. 
Fraser,  SFM,  PA,  is  the  19th  church 
built  in  the  Far  East  by  this  great  mis- 
sionary. It  was  blessed  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Most  Rev.  Paul  Y.  Taguchi, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Osaka  and  will  be 
taken  over  by  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  This  will  raise  to  ten 
the  number  of  parishes  under  the 
direction  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
Japan.  This  is  an  important  step  for 
the  Church  in  the  city  of  Osaka  which, 
with  its  four  million  inhabitants,  is 
Japan’s  second  largest  city.  ■ 

(Itacoatiara,  Brazil)  The  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  this  Mission  on  the  Amazon 
have  not  received  many  letters  written 
to  them.  They  want  their  friends  to 
know  that  they  have  been  prompt  in 
answering  all  correspondence.  Please 
register  all  mail  being  sent  to  them. 
Any  money  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  Society’s  General  Econome,  Very 
Rev.  A.  Macintosh,  SFM,  2685  Kings- 
ton Road,  Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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■ 


MASS 


at 

Sandy 

Bay 


nphe  aeroplane  dropped  through  the 
layer  of  clouds,  banked  and  came 
in  for  its  landing.  A few  seconds  later 
it  touched  down  on  the  runway  of 
Arnos  Vale  Airport,  St.  Vincent,  West 
Indies.  I had  an  anxious  moment  just 
before  the  wheels  touched.  Had  we 
come  in  short  of  the  runway?  It  sure 
looked  like  it  for  all  I could  see  from 
my  position  was  water.  But  we  hadn’t 
missed.  We  were  right  on  the  target. 
The  runway  reaches  to  the  water’s 
edge.  A few  minutes  later  Bishop 
Turner,  my  traveling  companion,  and 
myself  left  the  plane  to  be  warmly 
greeted  by  Scarboro  Fathers  Kelly, 
Curtin,  Doyle,  Matte,  Bates  and 
McDougall.  After  a short  time  spent 
clearing  Customs  and  Immigration  we 
were  on  our  way  to  St.  Mary’s  Rec- 
tory, Kingstown. 

When  the  usual  greetings  had  been 
exchanged,  one  of  the  Fathers  asked: 
“Did  you  bring  a Toronto  newspaper 
with  you?”  I hadn’t  and  I realized 
immediately  that  I had  pulled  a boner. 
Now,  two  weeks  later,  with  no  news 
of  what’s  happening  on  the  home 
front,  I realize  just  how  big  a boner  it 
was.  Sure,  news  comes  over  the  radio: 
B.B.C.  news,  West  Indies  news.  No 
Canadian  news! 

Father  John  Kelly,  Scarboro ’s  Re- 
gional Superior  for  St.  Vincent,  told 
me  I was  to  take  it  easy  for  a week; 
just  sort  of  hang  around  and  see  how 
things  are  done.  Then  one  day  he  told 
me  that  he  was  sending  me  to  the 
Parish  of  Georgetown  on  the  Wind- 
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ward  Side  of  St.  Vincent.  It  sounded 
exciting  and  I was  thrilled  to  be  en- 
trusted so  soon  with  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people  on  the  Windward 
Side.  Even  that  title,  “Windward 
Side”  carried  a little  thrill  all  its  own. 
When  the  news  broke  at  the  dinner 
table,  all  I heard  was:  “Boy,  wait  ’till 
you  go  to  Sandy  Bay  — if  you  get 
there!”  It  carried  a tone  of  mystery, 
suspense  and  danger.  It  made  me 
anxious  to  be  on  my  way. 

I left  Kingstown  in  the  parish  Volks- 
wagon  on  Saturday,  July  14.  Father 
Gerald  Doyle,  former  pastor  of 
Georgetown  and  now  Pastor  of  Meso- 
potamia, accompanied  me.  He  planned 
to  spend  the  weekend  with  me  to  show 
me  around  and  introduce  me  to  the 
people.  It  was  a good  job  he  did  for 
there  is  more  to  the  parish  than 
Georgetown.  There  are  also  churches 
in  Colonarie  and  Lomans.  Mass  is 
said  in  both  those  places,  as  well  as  in 
Georgetown,  each  Sunday.  I would 
never  have  located  Lomans  without 
Father  Doyle’s  guidance.  At  a later 
date  I’ll  tell  you  all  about  Colonarie 
and  Lomans.  Sandy  Bay  is  in  my 
mind  at  the  moment. 

Sandy  Bay  is  up  toward  the  north- 
ern tip  of  St.  Vincent.  It  is  noted  on 
the  map  as  a Carib  Indian  Village.  Its 
people  are,  for  the  most  part,  descen- 
dants of  the  original  inhabitants  of 
these  Caribbean  Islands.  Their  fore- 
fathers ate  the  first  missionaries  to 
come  to  St.  Vincent.  Their  tastes  have 
changed  over  the  years.  They  greeted 


me  by  reverently  kissing  my  hand. 
Not  one  of  them  even  attempted  to 
take  a bite. 

Getting  to  Sandy  Bay  is  a thrilling 
experience.  The  way  is  the  poorest 
excuse  for  a road  I’ve  ever  seen.  At 
one  point  you  must  drive  through  the 
Dry  River.  Now  that  would  lead  you 
to  suspect  that  there  is  no  water  in  it. 
There  is.  Not  much,  mind  you,  but 
there  is  water;  and  I’m  told  that  at 
times  there  is  so  much  water  that  you 
can’t  cross  it.  The  bed  of  the  river  was 
formed  back  in  1902  when  Mount 
Soufriere  err  up  ted  and  spilled  its  lava 
into  the  sea  at  this  point,  killing  an 
estimated  2,000  people.  Beyond  the 
Dry  River  the  road  wanders  through  a 
coconut  estate  which  extends  prac- 
tically to  the  edge  of  Sandy  Bay.  It’s 
a dangerous  road  in  two  ways:  first, 
it’s  just  dangerous,  period;  secondly, 
because  of  the  distracting  beauty  that 
surrounds  you  on  all  sides.  That 
beauty  is  found  not  only  on  the  road 
to  Sandy  Bay,  but  is  common  to  the 
whole  of  St.  Vincent. 

Well,  I got  to  Sandy  Bay  and  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Roberts  where  Mass  is 
said,  there  being  no  church.  You’ll 
soon  see  that  we  certainly  need  one. 
Mrs.  Roberts’  home  is  not  very  large, 
but  it  is  neat  and  clean.  At  least  it 
was  ’till  I got  there  and  the  Catholics 
of  the  village  began  to  crowd  into  it. 
The  living  room  is  about  8'  x 10'  and 
that’s  where  I set  up  the  altar.  Before 
Mass  there  were  Confessions  and 
Baptisms. 
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By  the  time  I was  ready  to  start 
Mass  there  were  more  than  fifty  men, 
women  and  children  literally  packed 
into  the  living  room.  As  I squeezed 
my  way  through  to  where  I had  set  up 
the  altar,  I had  a feeling  that  some 
of  the  rubrics  of  the  Mass  were  going 
to  suffer  — and  they  did.  It  was  just 
impossible  to  genuflect  for  people 
were  kneeling  right  at  my  heels.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  two  little  tots 
decided  to  show  their  affection  to  their 
new  Spiritual  Father  by  hanging  onto 
his  legs.  They  had  a good  grip  for 
they  held  on  even  when  I turned 
around  for  the  “Dominus  Vobiscums” 
and  the  “Orate,  fratres.”  I was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  do  about  them 
when,  as  I looked  down  at  the  Sacred 
Host,  I recalled  the  words  of  Jesus: 
“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto 


Me.”  I figured  that  if  that  was  the 
way  He  wanted  it,  that’s  the  way  it 
would  be.  I will  say  this  for  them, 
they  cooperated  when  Communion 
time  came  and  it  was  well  they  did  for 
it  was  a difficult  job  as  it  was.  The 
people  were  jammed  in  so  tight  that  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  were 
going  to  Communion  to  make  their 
way  up  front.  All  I could  do  was 
reach  over  the  heads  of  those  nearest 
me. 

That’s  the  story  of  my  first  Mass  in 
Sandy  Bay.  Are  the  rest  of  them  going 
to  be  the  same?  It  looks  that  way.  On 
leaving  Sandy  Bay  I saw  a small  bit  of 
cleared  land  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  village.  I’m  told  it  belongs  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  What  a blessing  it 
would  be  to  have  the  money  to  build 
a chapel  on  it!  ■ 


BY  BOAT  OR  BY  AIR 

A MISSIONARY  NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 

During  the  16th  century  it  took  St.  Francis  Xavier  thirteen  months  to  go 
by  boat  from  Portugal  to  the  missions  in  India.  It  will  take  little  more 
than  thirteen  days  for  our  missionaries  to  make  the  trip  by  boat  from 
Canada  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  voyage  will  cost  $425.00  each. 

"He  who  wishes  to  turn  into  an  angel  plays  the  fool."  Our  missionaries 
are  not  foolish  but  they  do  need  wings  — the  wings  of  a Jet  — to  take 
them  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Such  wings  have  a price  — $138.00 
for  each  person.  Please  send  all  donations  to: 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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Clair  Yaeek,  SFM 


“TJather,  what  did  you  find  the 
| hardest  in  Japan?  — the  food?  — - 

the  weather?  — the  language?” 

Actually,  all  these  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  their  counterpart  in 
Canada.  However,  I think  the  thing 
that  bothered  me  most  was  trying  to 
live  with  the  emotionalism  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

Now  this  may  surprise  you  because 
probably  you  have  heard  something 
about  the  stoicism  of  the  East.  Stoi- 
cism, insofar  as  one  is  never  supposed 
to  betray  his  innermost  feelings,  yes; 
| but  stoicism,  insofar  as  there  is  no 
| feeling,  definitely  no! 

You  first  realize  this  when  someone 
you  thought  was  your  friend  begins 
to  avoid  you.  Then,  you  ask  around 
and  drop  hints  here  and  there  to  dis- 
cover the  reason.  Someday,  if  you 


are  lucky,  you  find  out  why  the  per- 
son is  no  longer  your  friend.  You 
insulted  him!  Me  insult  him?  Yes! 
You  said  such  and  such  to  him.  Cer- 
tainly, but  that  was  just  a passing  re- 
mark, I didn’t  mean  anything  by  it,  it 
was  just  supposed  to  be  something 
funny.  Apparently,  he  didn’t  think  it 
was  so  funny.  You  begin  to  realize 
that  the  ripples  of  laughter  you 
created  by  your  remarks  had  really 
carved  deep  wounds  into  the  emo- 
tional life  of  your  friend.  He  was  too 
Japanese  to  show  it.  Strange,  even  he 
smiled  and  laughed,  himself,  on  that 
occasion.  But  he  never  came  back  for 
more.  From  that  day  forward  you 
watch  very  carefully  every  little  thing 
you  do  and  say. 

Not  only  that,  you  have  to  learn  to 
hide  even  what  you  feel  most  deeply 
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Fr.  Yaeck  with  some  school  children. 


under  a mask  of  contentment  and 
serenity.  This  is  where  we  foreigners 
really  fail.  Our  faces  tend  to  show  our 
every  emotion  of  joy,  or  impatience, 
anger,  or  sorrow.  This  is  an  unpardon- 
able offence  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Japanese.  They  see  this  as  a sign  of 
moral  weakness.  And  I suppose,  you 
could  say  it  is  un-Christian  in  a sense. 
If  you  have  love  for  others  you  won’t 
upset  them  by  exhibiting  your  own 
grief,  sorrow  or  anger.  Whatever  the 
motivation,  you  do  see  in  the  Japanese 
the  most  extraordinary  control  of  the 
emotions.  I remember  so  well  one  of 
our  young  ladies  on  her  departure  for 
Tokyo.  Father  Hawkshaw  had  “dis- 
covered her”  when  making  the  regular 
visits  to  the  homes  in  his  section  of 
the  parish.  He  got  her  to  join  the 
Young  Christian  Workers  and  in  a 
short  time,  from  a quiet,  unassuming, 
unnoticed  girl  she  became  a quiet,  un- 
assuming but  efficient  and  active 
leader  of  all  the  other  girls  in  the 
group.  Came  time  for  her  to  get  mar- 
ried. She  had  to  go  to  Tokyo  to  meet 


her  prospective  husband  and  prepare 
for  marriage.  We  went  to  the  station 
to  see  her  off.  From  the  train  window 
she  smiled  and  spoke  pleasantly  to  us. 
The  one-minute  warning  bell  rang  and 
still  she  hid  her  deep  sorrow  under  a 
beaming  smile.  The  train  started  to 
roll.  For  a brief  moment  her  mask 
fell  away,  her  head  dropped,  her  hand 
went  up  to  wipe  away  a tear,  and 
then,  immediately,  the  head  was  back 
up,  the  smile  was  returned  and  she 
waved  happily  till  the  train  passed  out 
of  view.  My  bet  is  that  as  soon  as  she 
found  herself  alone  she  broke  into 
uncontrollable  sobbing.  But  she  did 
not  inflict  her  sorrow  on  us.  She  had 
departed  bravely  with  a smile,  Jap- 
anese style. 

This  is  what  I mean  by  hiding  one’s 
emotions.  And  we  foreigners  just 
can’t  do  it,  or  do  it  well.  But  we  try. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  things  I found 
most  difficult. 

It  is  especially  important  to  men. 
For  a man  to  cry,  is  just  about  the 
lowest  exhibition  of  chicken-hearted- 
ness you  can  imagine.  But  sometimes 
you  do  find  it.  And  I think  it  is  justi- 
fied on  certain  occasions.  Maybe  I 
say  that  just  to  justify  myself. 

It  was  the  day  I was  leaving  Sasebo 
to  return  to  Canada.  After  Mass, 
some  children  came  up  to  say  goodby 
because  they  would  be  in  school  at  the 
time  my  train  would  be  leaving.  This 
saddened  me  more  than  a little.  The 
thought  of  departure  really  struck 
home:  I was  leaving  and  I might  not 
see  them  again,  at  least  for  some  time. 

After  breakfast,  one  of  our  men 
came  to  the  door  to  say  goodbye  and 
gave  me  a little  something  for  the  trip. 
A stranger  seeing  us  bowing  to  each 
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other  and  slobbering  goodbyes  be- 
tween tears  would  think  that  we  were 
father  and  son  bidding  our  last  fare- 
well before  heading  off  to  the  wars. 

Despite  the  exhibition  of  manly 
cowardice,  I look  back  on  this  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  moments  of  my 
life. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  com- 
plete contradiction  of  the  normal  be- 
haviour pattern.  When  one  is  used  to 
repressing  (or  at  least  hiding)  his 
emotions  all  his  life,  there  might  come 
a day  when  all  the  pent-up  feelings 
explode  into  violent,  purposeless  ac- 
tion. Psychologists  attribute  the 
atrocious  activities  of  the  war-time 
Japanese  soldier  to  this  phenomenon. 
I saw  it  once.  In  one  of  our  families 
an  old  pagan  lady  had  made  her  home 
for  many  years.  She  died  after  receiv- 
ing Baptism  from  Father  Hawkshaw. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral,  I finished 
the  ceremonies  and  prayers  at  the 
home.  (We  often  had  to  conduct  the 
funerals  directly  from  the  home  to  the 
graveyard  or  crematory.)  The  men 
nailed  the  coffin  shut  and  were  ready 
to  move  it  out,  when  the  lady  of  the 
house  who  had  been  weeping  quietly, 
suddenly  went  completely  berserk.  She 
grabbed  the  coffin.  She  didn’t  want  to 
be  separated  from  the  old  lady  who 
had  been  so  much  a part  of  the 
family.  She  had  to  be  physically 
forced  to  let  go  and  held  by  strong 
hands  till  the  coffin  had  been  carried 
on  its  way. 

Within  seconds  this  wild  demon- 
stration ceased  and  she  completely 
reverted  to  her  normal  Japanese  char- 
acter and  served  me  tea.  And  this  may 
be  a good  place  to  stop  since  I entitled 
this  article,  “Sympathy  and  Tea.”  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A mobile  lighting  system  for  use  in  a 

jeep  is  needed  by  Fr.  J,  King,  SFM, 
who  is  stationed  in  Consuelo,  Dom- 
inican Republic.  We  do  not  know  the 
price  but  Fr,  King  would  be  grateful 
for  any  donations  you  care  to  make. 

White  dresses  and  veils  for  girls  and 
short  trousers  with  white  shirts  for 
boys  would  be  appreciated  by  Fr.  L. 
Curtin,  SFM,  for  the  poor  children 
who  make  their  First  Communion  in 
his  parish  of  Layou  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent. 

It  takes  gasoline  to  make  parish  calls. 
Fr.  Curtin  needs  $25.00  a month  for 
this  purpose. 

Church  bells  have  a special  impor- 
tance in  community  life  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent.  Fr.  R.  Roberts,  SFM, 
needs  one  for  his  parish  church  on 
the  Windward  side  of  the  Island  and 
Father  Curtin  needs  one  also.  They 
cost  about  $500.00  apiece. 

A Communion  rail,  costing  $200.00, 
is  required  for  Fr.  Roberts’  church. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2635  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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"Dlaise  Pascal  just  couldn’t  under- 
stand  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
find  it  impossible  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  To  them  he 
would  put  the  question:  “which  is  the 
more  difficult,  to  be  born,  or  to  rise 
again?”  When  one  really  thinks  it 
over,  it  does  seem  much  more  difficult 
to  call  a being  into  existence  from 
nothingness  or  non-existence  than  to 
restore  life  to  a being  which  has 
already  possessed  life. 

Another  point  to  ponder  is  that  the 
matter  which  makes  up  the  human 
body  does  not  really  cease  to  exist 
after  death  has  taken  place.  The  corpse 
merely  goes  through  a process  of 
chemical  decomposition  but  every 
atom  of  matter  which  had  comprised 
the  human  body  remains  in  existence 
in  some  form  or  other.  This  fact  has 


helped  a famous  space  scientist  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He 
figures,  if  the  lesser  part  of  our  being, 
the  body,  does  not  cease  to  exist  at 
death  then  surely  the  superior  part, 
the  spirit,  does  not  cease  to  be. 

As  Catholics,  we  believe  in  the  “re- 
surrection of  the  body  and  life  ever- 
lasting.” We  believe  that  the  body 
and  soul,  by  the  power  of  God,  will 
some  day  reunite.  As  the  poet  Thomas 
Traherne  puts  it: 

“Yes,  Lord!  though  here  my  body  lies 
Confused  with  other  earth; 

At  Thy  command  my  crumbs  shall 
rise, 

The  same  as  at  my  birth.” 

Christ,  true  God  and  true  Man, 
after  His  death  upon  the  Cross,  raised 
Himself  up  in  the  sense  that  He  re- 
united His  body  and  soul  and  thus 


Marian  Island  Shrine  at  Nazareth  House,  our  Novitiate  at  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 


“For  we  have  not  here  a lasting  city” 
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began  to  live  again  a truly  human  life. 
This  new  union  was  of  a higher  order 
than  the  previous  one  because  it 
would  never  permit  again  the  separa- 
tion of  soul  and  body. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how 
Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden  and  His 
Crucifixion  have  given  mankind  a new 
outlook  on  suffering,  His  very  human 
cry  of  seeming  despair:  “My  God,  My 
God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?” 
quickly  gave  way  to  one  of  hope  and 
trust:  “Father,  into  Thy  hands  I com- 
mend my  spirit.”  It  is  not  so  apparent 
how  Christ,  by  His  Death  and  Resur- 
rection, has  changed  the  meaning  of 
death  for  us  because  its  full  effects 
extend  into  eternity  of  which  we  have 
no  experience.  Due  to  His  example 
and  teaching,  we  look  upon  our  pre- 
sent life  as  something  incomplete.  It 
takes  death  to  bring  about  life’s  full 
triumph.  It  takes  suffering,  either  in 
this  life  or  in  Purgatory,  to  bring  us 
to  the  maturity  of  true  love  of  God 
and  neighbour.  Through  suffering  and 
death,  Christ  brings  about  our  birth 
unto  an  eternal  human  life  of  perfect 
happiness. 

During  November,  the  month  of 
the  Holy  Souls,  we  like  to  recall  such 
thoughts  to  mind  and  reread  the  en- 
couraging teachings  of  Our  Saviour 
as  found  in  the  Gospel.  For  example: 
“this  is  the  will  of  My  Father  that  sent 
Me,  that  every  one  who  seeth  the  Son, 
and  believeth  in  Him,  may  have  life 
everlasting;  and  I will  raise  him  up  in 
the  last  day.”  Each  year,  at  this  time, 
we  ask  our  many  friends  to  remember 
the  deceased  members  of  our  Society 
in  their  kind  prayers.  With  the  recent 
death  of  Father  Cameron  MacDonald, 
SFM,  the  number  of  deceased  Scar- 


boro  priests  reached  the  total  of 
twelve. 

Among  the  many  things  for  which 
Father  “Cam”  will  be  remembered 
was  the  six  years  service  he  gave  as 
Chaplain  in  the  Canadian  Army  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  This  period  was  spent 
in  attending  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
our  soldiers  in  Nova  Scotia,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Germany  and  England. 
He  received  the  Military  Cross  from 
the  King  for  “devotion  and  courage 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty” 
and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
last  Canadian  Chaplain  to  return  to 
his  native  land  from  overseas. 

During  the  years  which  Father 
MacDonald  spent  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  he  and  Father  John  Mclver, 
SFM,  cooperated  in  building  the  fine 
church  and  rectory  in  the  parish  of 
Yamasa.  Only  those  who  know  the 
previous  accommodations  in  that  small 
Dominican  town  can  fully  appreciate 
the  importance  of  this  achievement. 

Perhaps  the  work  in  which  Father 
“Cam’s”  own  personality  and  indivi- 
duality will  most  truly  live  for  many 
generations  to  come  is  the  Marian 
Island  Shrine  on  the  property  of 
Nazareth  House,  our  Novitiate  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Ontario.  In  this  task  he 
placed  his  whole  heart  and  his  whole 
devotion  to  our  Blessed  Mother.  We 
know  that  anyone  who  has  fled  to  the 
protection  of  Mary  has  never  been 
forgotten  and  we  can  with  full  confi- 
dence in  her  Maternal  care  repeat  the 
words  of  St.  Bernard  to  her:  “that 
with  thy  prayers  thou  wouldest  dis- 
sipate for  him  every  cloud  of  his  mor- 
tality, so  that  the  Supreme  Pleasure 
may  be  displayed  to  him.”  ■ 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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Scarboro’ s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries : 

The  founder  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  Monsignor  John 
Fraser,  died  last  September  3rd  in  the  city  of  Osaka,  Japan.  Long,  long  before 
any  of  you  were  born,  Monsignor  was  working  as  a missionary  in  China.  In 
fact,  he  went  there  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — 1902  to  be  exact.  He 
was  a priest  for  sixty-one  years  and  all  those  years  were  dedicated  to  the 
missionary  task  of  the  Church.  This  dedication  continued  till  the  day  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  most  famous  mis- 
sionary from  English-speaking  Canada  and  every  Catholic  child  should  look  to 
him  as  a wonderful  example  of  what  one  person  can  do  to  extend  the  Faith  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world.  He  was  truly  a great  man  and  his  name  will  live 
down  through  the  years. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  he  was  once  a youngster  just  like  yourselves. 
Do  you  know  that  at  the  age  of  six  he  fought  against  going  to  school? 
Fortunately,  his  parents  finally  won  the  battle.  Those  of  you  who  live  in 
Toronto  likely  think  of  St.  Mary’s  church  in  that  city  as  being  quite  old. 
Actually,  it  was  being  constructed  when  Monsignor  John  made  his  First  Com- 
munion. Later,  he  served  as  an  altar  boy  in  that  same  church.  In  other  words, 
his  childhood  was  very  much  like  your  own.  He  was  very  fortunate  in  having 
good  Catholic  parents  who  loved  him  and  did  not  spoil  him  by  permitting  him 
to  shirk  his  duties,  either  religious  or  otherwise.  Always  remember  that  your 
parents  really  love  you  when  they  teach  you  to  face  and  handle  the  problems 
of  growing  up  and  not  when  they  try  to  protect  you  from  meeting  with  any 
difficulties  nor  when  they  insist  on  solving  every  problem  for  you. 

Catholic  children  have  always  admired  the  great  missionary  heroes  of 
history  like  St.  Paul,  St.  Patrick,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  etc.  We,  in  Canada,  now 
have  our  own  missionary  hero.  May  his  example  ever  urge  you  on  to  greater 
efforts  for  Christ. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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George  Courtright,  SFM 

n^he  Sacrament  of  Marriage  is 
-*■  shunned  by  a large  number  of 
people  in  Latin  America  even  though 
these  people  profess  to  be  Catholics. 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Sacrament,  but  also,  in  part,  to  long- 
standing customs  which  refer  to  the 
very  bond  of  marriage.  In  a confused 
way,  most  Latin  Americans  realize 
that  there  is  something  sacred  and 
solemn,  something  permanent  and 
durable,  about  the  bond  of  marriage. 
Young  men  and  young  women  too, 
influenced  by  their  parents  and  friends, 
seem  to  fear  the  results  of  a quick 
marriage  performed  too  early  in  life. 
They  are  warned  that  they  must  not 
be  too  hasty  about  choosing  their  life 
partner,  or  else  they  will  regret  it,  and 
will  be  forced  to  bear  a heavy  cross. 
In  a perverse  way,  there  is  a respect 
for  the  Sacrament  which  they  do  not 
wish  to  violate,  by  subsequent  unfaith- 
fulness. The  Church  in  some  coun- 
tries, manages  to  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  a civil  divorce,  by 
using  Her  influence  with  the  civil 
authorities,  but  even  where  this  agree- 
ment does  not  exist  in  law,  people  are 
aware  that  no  civil  power  can  grant  a 
divorce  after  a Sacramental  marriage. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  a natural 
desire  for  companionship,  and  human 
nature  with  all  of  it’s  inherited  weak- 
nesses, propels  young  couples  into 
what  are  known  as  temporary  arrange- 
ments. We  would  call  them  common- 
law  marriages,  or  public  concubinage. 
The  couples  themselves,  and  much 
more  so  their  parents,  feel  that  such 
an  arrangement  is  not  meant  to  be 
permanent.  Everyone  is  agreed  that 
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the  household  thus  established  can  be 
dissolved  by  mutual  agreement  if  the 
couple  does  not  prove  to  be  congenial. 
It  is  a social  phenomena  which  dates 
back  many  years,  and  the  power  of 
example  of  older  people  lends  con- 
siderable sanction  to  this  deplorable 
custom.  In  some  cases,  the  parents, 
and  even  the  grandparents,  have  not 
yet  “normalized”  their  own  marital 
unions,  despite  the  fact  that  they  have 
raised  large  families,  and  have  been 
comparatively  faithful  to  each  other 
for  30  years  or  more.  In  a large  num- 
ber of  cases,  couples  who  have  been 
living  together  as  common-law  hus- 
band and  wife  intend  “fixing”  their 
marriage  up,  or  having  it  blessed 
eventually,  but  time  passes  quickly 
and  tomorrow  becomes  next  year. 
Tropical  climates  induce  both  a physi- 
cal and  a spiritual  lethargy  which  is 
the  cause  of  this  delay. 

Heads  of  Government  are  all  too 
aware  of  the  need  for  stable  families 
if  they  wish  to  continue  in  power,  and 
so  they  frequently  try  to  correct  this 
abnormal  situation  by  waiving  their 
regular  charges,  and  during  a short 
specified  period,  allowing  all  those 
living  in  common-law  marriage,  to 
register  their  marriages  completely 
free  of  charge.  The  Bishops  are 
invited  to  cooperate  in  this  marathon 
of  mass  marriages  by  a similar  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Church.  At 
other  times,  it  may  be  on  the  occasion 
of  a nation-wide  Mission  in  the  tradi- 
tional Spanish  style,  that  the  same 
procedure  is  followed.  In  this  case,  it 
is  the  Church  which  takes  the  initia- 
tive, and  urges  the  Government  to 
relax  its  customary  taxes  during  the 
course  of  the  Mission,  so  that  mar- 


riages may  be  registered  by  the  civ'c 
officials,  and  then  solemnized  by  the 
priest,  all  for  free.  The  number  of 
couples  who  take  advantage  of  the 
offer  is  surprisingly  great,  proving  that 
this  Sacrament  is  appreciated  even  if 
it  is  not  fully  understood.  It  is  well  to 
point  out  that  the  Church  has  never 
made  an  issue  out  of  the  customary 
stole  fees  which  are  offered  at  the 
time  of  a marriage,  and  has  tradition- 
ally left  this  as  a free  will  offering, 
especially  where  the  people  involved 
are  poor.  Such  is  not  the  case  as  far 
as  the  government  registration  fee  is 
concerned,  and  it  may  be  that,  through 
poverty,  so  much  public  concubinage 
came  about.  The  young  couple,  find- 
ing the  civil  fee  too  steep  for  their 
meagre  pocketbooks,  merely  followed 
their  instincts  and  set  up  their  house- 
hold on  a common-law  marriage  basis. 

The  next  time  you  read  about  the 
lamentable  situation  which  exists  in 
Latin  America  as  far  as  marriage  by 
the  priest  is  concerned,  do  not  be  too 
quick  to  judge  and  condemn.  If  there 
were  more  priests  available,  and  if 
they  were  sufficiently  well  distributed 
amongst  these  peoples,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  point  out  continually  what  God 
expects  of  them,  Latin  America  might 
some  day  surpass  other  Catholic  areas 
of  the  world  in  giving  good  example. 


A young  miss  was  walking  down 
the  street  sporting  one  of  those  gosh- 
awful  hairdos  which  women  wear 
today.  As  she  passed  two  men,  one  of 
them  turned  to  the  other  and  mut- 
tered: “Looks  like  her  reprieve  came 
through  just  as  the  warden  pulled  the 
switch.” — Wooden  Barrel,  hm,  Assoc. 
Cooperage  Industries. 
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Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey,  SFM,  of  St.  John,  N.B.,  was 
ordained  in  1929.  Besides  working  in  China  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  he  established  the  Chinese 
Catholic  parish  of  Vancouver  and  has  held  several 
important  posts  in  the  Society.  In  1951,  he  wrote 
the  following  poem  on  the  occasion  of  Msgr. 
Fraser's  50th  year  in  the  Priesthood. 

SONG  OF  JUBILEE 


Full,  fifty,  golden  years,  Christ’s  harvester 
Upon  this  blessed,  priestly  jubilee, 

Bent  low  beneath  the  weight  of  garnered  sheaves, 
You  come  with  joy  and  give  your  thanks  to  God. 
You  lift  the  whitened  wheat,  the  wondrous  wine, 
And  sing  the  song  alone  full  adequate 
To  speak  the  gratitude  no  words  can  tell. 

Full  fifty  years,  the  harvester  of  Christ, 

Searching  the  faces  in  the  market-place , 

Urging  them  grasp  the  scythe  and  follow  Him; 
Where  under  eastern  skies,  the  fields  of  rice, 

Like  an  illimitable,  restless  sea 

Lay,  but  a symbol  of  the  countless  souls, 

The  harvest  great  with  but  few  harvesters. 

Pray,  who  may  chronicle  those  early  years? 

It  takes  a man  to  plough  the  virgin  soil, 

And  irrigate  it  with  him  bitter  tears. 

While  in  the  shadows,  lurks  the  enemy, 

Who  fain  would  sow  the  cockle  with  the  wheat. 
But  you  were  chosen  that  you  bring  forth  fruit. 

You  brought  it  forth,  a glorious  garnering 
°f  fifty,  zealous,  priestly,  prayerful  years. 

And  so  today,  as  Christ  is  lifted  up, 

In  Lishui,  Shanghai,  Bani,  Tokyo; 

And  your  boys  join  their  prayerful  thanks  to  yours, 
And  your  moist  eyes  are  tribute  eloquent, 

Accept,  we  pray,  these  halting,  simple  words 
This  tribute  O so  gloriously  deserved  — 

Beloved  priest,  brave  harvester  of  Christ. 

And  as  the  sun  in  its  declining  hours 
Dims  not,  but  grows  more  beautiful  instead, 

God’s  love  and  grace  be  ever  more  abounding 
Through  all  the  wondrous  years  that  lie  ahead. 
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Christ,  Our  Hope 

"May  He  support  us  all  the  day  long, 

till  the  shades  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes,  J 

and  the  busy  world  is  hushed 

and  the  fever  of  life  is  over 

and  our  work  is  done. 

Then  in  His  mercy  may  He  give  us 

a safe  lodging  and  a holy  rest 

and  peace  at  the  last."  (Cardinal  Newman.)  I 


Love  of  God  and  neighbour  urges  us  to  share 
with  others  our  hope  of  safe  lodging, 
holy  rest  and  peace  at  the  last.  You  can  share 
it  using  the  goods  which  you  obtained  in  the 
busy  world,  during  the  fever  of  life  and 
from  the  work  you  have  done  by  remembering 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  your 
Will.  Thus,  you  will  enable  its  priests  to  carry 
the  consoling  teachings  of  Christ  to  those 
who  live  in  distant  lands  without  such  hope. 


Our  legal  title  is: 

Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


i 


"God  has  come  to  dwell  personally  in  our 
suffering  and  in  our  supreme  failure  of  death  in 
order  to  transform  these  to  victory."  (Oraison. 


In  the  Beginning 
was  the  Word , 
. . and  the  Word 
was  God . 


the  Word  was 
made  Flesh, 
and  dwelt 
among  us  ” 
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To  whom  shall  They  go?  ! 

St.  Francis  Xavier  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  missionaries  in  Christian 
history.  One  hundred  Canadian  youths  in  Scarboro’s  Seminary  and  Novitiate 
pray  to  him  for  the  courage  to  imitate  his  efforts  to  teach  Christ  to  the  world.  > 


SCARBORO  FATHERS, 
2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scar  boro,  Ont. 

2 Scarboro  Missions 


These  same  young  men  also  look  to  you  for  help.  They  need  your  financial  1 
assistance  in  order  to  carry  out  their  high  spiritual  purpose  of  following  in  the  J 
steps  of  Xavier.  It  now  costs  $850.00  a year  to  educate  a student  for  the 
Priesthood.  Send  your  answer  to  a Seminarian’s  prayer  to: 


published  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  the  publication  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario,  Canada.  Tel.  AMherst  1-7135. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mother-Love 

nphere  is  no  love  without  freedom.  Love  implies  the  capacity  to 
accept  or  reject.  Hence,  God  consulted  Mary  before  she  con- 
ceived the  Child  in  her  womb.  She  accepted,  saying:  “Let  it  be 
done  unto  me  according  to  your  word.”  In  Mary’s  free  acceptance 
of  her  roll  as  Mother  of  the  Saviour  there  is  an  important  message 
for  all  mothers — that  they  should  want  their  children.  The  reali- 
zation of  this  truth  was  never  so  urgent  as  it  is  today.  If  a mother 
does  not  freely  desire  her  child  then  she  will  plant  in  his  heart  the 
seeds  of  anxiety,  depression,  guilt,  revenge  and  an  abnormal  need 
for  love. 

Mary  also  teaches  mothers  that  they  should  remain  with  their 
infants  even  if  this  implies  great  self-sacrifice.  When  the  welfare  of 
her  Child  demanded  a long,  difficult  trip  into  the  strange  land  of 
Egypt,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it.  The  mother  of  Moses  set 
him  adrift  on  the  Nile  in  a basket  in  order  to  save  his  life  but 
Mary  held  her  Son  close  to  her  and  carried  Him  off  to  another 
country  to  save  Him  from  the  hands  of  Herod. 

It  is  a beautiful  tribute  to  Mary  and  her  Child  that  Christian 
art  almost  always  depicts  them  together  in  an  intimate,  warm  and 
continuous  relationship.  They  seem  always  to  be  truly  enjoying 
each  others  company.  In  a natural  way,  Mary  could  not  have 
better  prepared  her  Son  for  the  supreme  act  of  love  which  He  was 
later  to  make  on  Calvary.  One’s  capacity  to  love  begins  to  expand 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 

How  much  delinquency,  hatred  and  revenge  would  be  avoided; 
how  much  sympathy,  love  and  true  desire  to  help  each  other  would 
be  engendered,  if  the  mothers  of  the  world  would  only  take  to  heart 
the  example  of  the  Mother  of  Christ!  What  a transformation  would 
take  place!  Then,  certainly,  the  creature  which  had  been  created 
capable  of  loving  would  give  “glory  to  God  in  the  highest”  and 
there  would  be  real  hope  of  “peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.” 

Love  of  mankind  and  the  missionary  spirit  would  flourish,  if 
Christian  mothers  would  learn  from  Mary  the  all-important  science 
of  caring  for  their  children.  H 

John  Gault,  SFM 
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CHRISTMAS  WISHES 
FROM  THE 
SUPERIOR  GENERAL 


Dear  Friends: 

I once  overheard  a young  person  say  to  a companion:  “The  greatest  thrill  I 
get  out  of  Christmas,  is  not  so  much  in  receiving  gifts  as  in  guessing  what  is 
inside  the  beautifully  wrapped  parcels.”  It  is  sad  that  the  great  feast  of  Christ’s 
Birth  has  lost  its  true  significance  for  that  person.  The  remark  itself,  unfor- 
tunately, expresses  the  superficial  attitude  towards  life  and  happiness  which  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  world  today. 

Christmas  would  have  more  meaning  for  us  if  we  were  less  interested  in 
material  gifts  and  more  concerned  about  the  one  great  Gift  which  gives  the 
feast  its  true  importance.  I mean  the  Gift,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  which 
God  presented  to  mankind. 

If  we  could  learn  to  see  in  the  Child  of  Bethlehem  the  Way  to  true  happi- 
ness and  the  Truth,  which  t excludes  all  delusion  and  disappointment  and  the 
Life  which  knows  no  ending,  then  indeed  would  we  have  grasped  the  real  idea 
of  Christmas.  This  idea,  once  understood,  forcefully  leads  to  a sincere  and 
effective  desire  to  help  others  discover  that  same  meaning.  And  this  is  the 
missionary  spirit  of  the  Church  which  is  also  the  infallible  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  true  member  of  the  Church. 

That  you,  my  dear  reader,  may  be  blessed  with  an  ever  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  true  concept  of  Christmas  and  an  ever  stronger  desire  to  help  others 
discover  the  same  Divine  Treasure,  is  my  earnest  prayer  and  Christmas  wish. 


Sincerely  yours  in  Christ, 
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''"Tokyo  (AIF)  — Professor  Oshima 
Sukemasa  of  Kyoto  University,  a 
non-Christian  who  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  authority  on  modern 
philosophical  thought  in  Japan,  has 
just  published  a new  book,  “Orienta- 
tion of  Existentialist  Ethics”,  in  which 
he  states  that  Japan  is  at  present 
suffering  from  the  vacuum  created  by 
the  destruction  of  its  intellectual  and 
moral  standards  during  the  war,  and 
confesses  that  personally:  “I  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  follow  Christ  to 
realize  my  personal  existence.” 


This  new  book  deplores  the  morass 
of  negative  thinking  that  has  reached 
Japan  from  European  Existentialists 
and  its  author  concludes  with  this 
astonishing  confession : 

“Jesus  is  the  only  man  who  denied 
everything,  even  himself,  in  order  to 
live  in  God.  For  good  or  for  bad,  for 
happiness  or  unhappiness,  I think 
there  is  no  other  way  than  to  follow, 
or  I should  rather  say,  stick  to  Jesus, 
in  order  to  realize  authentic  existence 
in  myself.  Jesus,  who  is  calling  to  me 
so  vividly  through  the  images  of  him 


HHH 


Left:  Mary  presents  Christ,  the  Light  of  Above:  The  Scarboro  priests  present 

the  world,  the  Orient  from  on  high,  to  Christ  to  Japan  in  this  their  parish 

the  Japan  of  the  future.  church  in  the  city  of  Tokyo. 
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described  in  the  Bible,  gives  me  the 
courage  to  bear  witness  to  this.  This 
experience  will  continue  and  never 
fade  away  until  the  day  in  which  my 
eyelids  close  for  the  last  time.” 

“The  fundamental  mark  of  exist- 
ence can  only  be  described  as  ‘can- 
not-do-otherwise’,  and  I cannot  do 
otherwise  than  try  every  day  to  follow 
him  step  by  step.  For  in  him  and  in 
him  alone,  is  the  truly  free  life  found, 
the  free  life  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  This  is  because  he  alone  could 
and  did  live  up  to  what  he  thought 
and  taught,  that  to  live  a truly  free  life 
is  to  give  up  one’s  life.  And  my  con- 
clusion is:  this  life  continues  to  be 
reborn  and  regenerated  in  our  lives, 
which  is  nothing  but  our  existential- 
ism, religion,  morals  and  logic.” 
Professor  Oshima  is  representative 
of  a new  current  of  thought  in 


Japanese  universities  which  parts  with 
extreme  negativism  and  pessimism, 
such  as  found  in  the  works  of  Sartre 
and  Kierkegaard,  and  tends  towards  a 
rapprochement  with  the  thought  of 
Jaspers  and  Marcel.  Many  scholars 
here  see  in  this  phenomenon  a healthy 
reaction  of  Japan’s  innate  common 
sense  against  the  “vacuum  climate” 
created  by  the  war.  That  a non- 
Christian  philosopher  should  turn  to 
the  person  of  Christ  for  salvation 
seems  significant  of  a new  trend 
which,  even  at  its  very  beginning, 
cannot  conceal  its  sympathy  for  the 
Catholic  Church. 

Interviewed,  Professor  Oshima  said: 
“I  have  many  Catholic  friends;  I know 
many  Catholic  priests  ...  To  become 
a Catholic,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
decision  beyond  me.  I suppose  I need 
prayer.”  Rj 
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Come 

GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 

PARENTAL  OPPOSITION 


Ct.  John  Bosco  was  talking  with  a pious  family  in  Turin  one  day  and  he  said 
^ to  the  mother:  “What  plans  have  you  made  for  your  oldest  son?” 

She  replied:  “Naturally  he’ll  follow  his  father’s  footsteps  in  the  Diplomatic 
Corps.” 

“Well,  then,  what  about  your  second  son?” 

“He  is  already  enrolled  in  the  Military  Academy  and  we  hope  that  he  may 
become  a general  some  day,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  about  your  youngest  boy  . . . let’s  see  if  we  can’t  turn  him  into  a 
priest . . . wouldn’t  you  like  that?”  said  the  Saint. 

The  mother,  who  was  a woman  of  strong  opinions,  impulsively  replied: 
“Not  on  your  life.  I’d  prefer  to  see  him  dead.” 

Eight  days  later,  the  same  mother  now  grief-stricken,  called  Don  Bosco  to 
anoint  her  son,  who  was  gravely  sick.  When  the  boy  saw  the  Saint  entering  the 
sick  room,  he  said:  “Mama,  now  I know  why  I am  so  sick  . . . Don’t  you 
remember  what  you  said  to  Don  Bosco?  . . .You  said  you  would  rather  see  me 
dead  than  have  me  become  a priest  . . . and  now  God  is  calling  me  to  Him.” 
It  is  reported  that  the  boy  died  a few  days  later. 

The  number  of  parents  who  oppose  their  children’s  desire  to  become  priests 
through  sheer  malice  is  small,  but  there  are  many  who,  through  misinformation, 
will  object.  These  parents  are  not  against  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood  as  such, 
but  only  when  it  comes  to  their  child.  The  vows  which  a priest  takes  are,  in  the 
eyes  of  misinformed  parents,  a cause  of  constant  frustration  and  which  they 
mistakenly  believe  to  be  the  source  of  much  unhappiness. 

Obviously,  the  main  motive  in  the  life  of  an  average  parent  is  to  make  his 
children  happy  and  secure  but,  due  to  a wrong  sense  of  values,  happiness  is 
linked  with  material  possessions.  These  parents  cannot  see  the  real  happiness  in 
store  for  their  child  . . . or  for  themselves,  when  they  freely  give  him  to  the 
service  of  God.  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocational  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE  AGE 
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Salute  to  the 
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Clair  Yaeck,  SFM 


Tn  December,  we  think  of  Christmas. 

At  Christmas  we  think  of  giving 
gifts.  This  Christmas  I would  like  to 
offer  a gift,  by  way  of  an  article,  to 
the  people  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces 
— Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
I feel  I owe  the  Easterners  something 
because  of  the  wonderful  hospitality 
they  showed  me  this  past  year.  And  I 
also  feel  that  the  Society  owes  the 
People  of  the  East  a word  of  appre- 
ciation, for  42  of  our  138  priest- 
members  of  the  Society  hail  from  that 
part  of  Canada. 

Then,  too,  the  Church  in  Canada 
and  missioners  in  general  owe  a great 
deal  to  the  East  for  the  Churchmen 
they  have  given  to  Canada  and  for  the 
great  ideas  that  they  have  left  behind 
for  us  to  consider.  Take  for  example 
the  late  Archbishop  Neil  McNeil.  You 
have  only  to  read  his  life  (Pioneer  in 
Purple,  by  George  Boyle)  to  realize 
the  great  contribution  he  has  made  to 
the  Church  in  Canada.  Of  course,  he 
was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  His  ideas 
on  catechetics,  moral  theology,  pas- 
toral psychology,  ecumenism,  religious 
tolerance  and  civil  liberties  are  only 
now  becoming  commonplace  among 
Canadian  Catholics.  And  we  mis- 
sioners have  much  to  learn  from  him. 
Just  look  at  these  words  from  his 
Pastoral  Letter  of  Ash  Wednesday, 
1925. 

“A  child  begins  to  have  goodness 
of  life  when  it  finds  someone  to  love, 
someone  to  revere,  and  someone  to 
obey.  The  greatest  duties  of  the 
Christian  life  in  men  and  women  as 
well  as  children  are  the  practice  of 


these  virtues  towards  God;  but  the 
child  cannot  begin  them  at  first  in 
reference  to  God.  A child’s  first  little 
steps  in  the  virtues  of  love,  reverence 
and  obedience  are  made  towards  its 
parents  ...  it  cannot  go  on  to  love 
God  before  being  in  contact  with 
people  who  are  in  some  sense  worthy 
of  love,  reverence  and  obedience. 
Experience  is  a condition  of  knowl- 
edge. Reverence  for  parents  is  a prep- 
aration for  reverential  fear  and  love 
of  God.”  (From  Pioneer  in  Purple,  by 
George  Boyle,  p.  255.) 

It  doesn’t  take  too  much  deep  think- 
ing for  the  missioner  to  apply  these 
words  to  himself  in  relation  to  the 
pagan  environment  in  which  he  works. 
He  knows  that  pagans,  or  neglected 
Catholics  for  that  matter,  have  to  see 
goodness  in  him  before  they  will  come 
to  realize  the  goodness  of  God.  And 
he  knows  that  preaching  alone  will 
not  suffice.  He  must  show  his  love 
and  respect  for  them  in  an  obvious 
way.  And  in  most  mission  countries 
the  obvious  way  is  to  try  to  alleviate 
the  many  social-economic  troubles 
seriously  affecting  the  lives  of  the 
people. 

What  Archbishop  McNeil  teaches 
us  implicitly  another  great  Maritime 
Bishop  teaches  us  explicitly.  He  is 
Bishop  John  R.  MacDonald,  late 
Bishop  of  Antigonish.  Bishop  “John 
R.”  as  he  was  affectionately  known, 
never  tired  of  repeating  these  thoughts 
on  Christian  charity: 

“The  true  spirit  of  charity  does  not 
wait  for  a crisis  to  reveal  itself.  It 
looks  for  opportunities  to  serve.  It  is 
constantly  engaged  in  positive  and 
constructive  work.  It  is  a good  thing 
to  feed  the  hungry.  It  is  a better  thing 
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The  author  of  this  ar- 
ticle, Fr.  Clair  Yaeck, 
SFM,  is  shown  teach- 
ing the  Faith  to  a 
group  of  Japanese 
youths. 


to  make  hunger  impossible.  How 
regrettable  it  is  that  otherwise  good 
Christians  stop  short  of  the  full  truth. 
They  admit  that  caring  for  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  homeless  are  works 
of  Christian  mercy,  nevertheless  they 
deny  that  it  is  at  least  equally  Chris- 
tian to  attack  those  evils  in  their 
causes.” 

It  is  because  the  missioner  realizes 
so  well  the  truth  of  Bishop  “John  R.’s” 
words  that  he  spends  his  time  in  help- 
ing his  people  to  form  cooperatives, 
credit  unions,  labour  unions,  to  try  out 
new  farming  methods,  to  build  better 
homes,  to  enjoin  in  political  action 
and  so  on.  And  when  we  think  of 
these  things  we  almost  automatically 
think  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  University 
and  the  great  men  of  its  Extension 
Department.  Nineteen  of  our  Society 
priests  graduated  from  “St.  F.X.” 
before  coming  to  enter  Scarboro.  But 
it  isn’t  only  the  men  who  have  them- 
selves graduated  from  there  that 
makes  this  University  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Scarboro.  What  Scarboro 
Father  has  not  heard  and  learned  from 


the  great  Monsignor  M.  M.  Coady  and 
the  men  we  associate  with  his  name: 
Tomkins,  MacPherson,  McIntyre, 
MacKinnon,  Gillis,  MacDonald, 
MacCormick.  Their  ideas  of  adult 
education  and  social  reform  have  be- 
come crystalized  in  what  is  known  the 
world  over  as  the  Antigonish  Move- 
ment. And  the  Antigonish  Movement 
has  inspired  Scarboro  priests  to  action 
in  such  vastly  different  missions  as 
Santo  Domingo  and  Japan. 

Now  the  new  Coady  International 
Institute  of  St.  F.X.  University  is 
taking  its  place  in  the  formation  of  the 
mentality  of  Scarboro  Missionaries. 
Fr.  Mclver  has  not  only  graduated 
from  it  but  has  also  helped  in  its 
formation  and  served  on  its  teaching 
staff.  Fr.  O’Kane  from  Brazil,  Fr.  R. 
Smith  from  Santo  Domingo  and  myself 
from  Japan  have  already  studied  at 
the  Institute.  In  the  years  to  come, 
who  can  say  how  many  people  in  our 
mission  territories  will  have  benefited 
from  the  things  Scarboro  Fathers  have 
learned  from  the  men  of  Coady  Inter- 
national Institute?  ffl 
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mission 


(AIF)  “In  a Red  Chinese  village 
the  death  of  a human  being  is  con- 
sidered less  important  than  that  of  an 
animal.  If  an  ox  dies,  the  cause  of 
death  must  be  discovered,  if  necessary 
by  means  of  a post-mortem,  and  the 
cowman  will  be  punished  if  he  is 
found  to  have  neglected  his  duty. 
When  a man  dies,  the  procedure  is 
much  simpler;  his  body  is  taken  in  a 
hired  coffin  to  the  cemetery  on  the 
mountain-side.  There  the  corpse  is 
taken  out  of  the  coffin,  wrapped  in 
straw -matting,  and  placed  in  a hole  in 
the  ground.  The  coffin  is  then  taken 
back  to  the  village  for  someone 
else  . . H 

The  complement  of  Canadians 
working  in  Latin  America  according 
to  a report  issued  last  October  by  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Office  for  Latin 
America  is  as  follows:  There  are  361 
religious  priests  and  67  diocesan 
priests,  212  brothers,  509  sisters,  40 
secular  institutes  and  86  lay  mis- 
sionaries, making  a total  of  1,275.  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  now 
has  58  of  its  priests  working  in  this 
area.  ES 

(Omnes)  Results  of  a recent  social 
survey  in  Japan  may  indicate  “new 
attitudes”  that  will  benefit  the  Church : 

. . . Japan  is  putting  increased  em- 
phasis upon  the  individual,  gradually 
diminishing  traditions  of  family  and 
nation.  Some  41  per  cent  now  choose 
conscience  over  custom  as  their  guide; 
35  per  cent  claim  a personal  rather 
than  a familial  religion  ...  A majority 


prefer  the  ideal  of  “shunning  evil  and 
living  an  honest  life”  to  the  idea  of 
“working  hard  in  order  to  get  rich” 
. . . Many  Japanese  identify  them- 
selves with  Christians  although  they 
belong  to  no  particular  church.  Thus, 
while  Church  statistics  show  only  six 
Christians  — Protestant  and  Catholic 
— in  every  1 ,000,  three  per  cent  of 
those  questioned  call  themselves 
Christians.  ■ 

(Tokyo)  Although  Catholics  com- 
prise only  a very  small  percentage  of 
this  nation’s  people,  their  number  is 
increasing  rapidly,  according  to  statis- 
tics published  in  the  new  1962-1963 
edition  of  the  Japan  Catholic  Direc- 
tory. 

Japanese  Catholics,  the  official  year- 
book reported,  totaled  287,943  in 
1961,  compared  with  106,000  in  1945. 

This  means  that  the  number  of 
Japanese  Catholics  rose  by  181,943  or 
169%  since  1945,  In  1900  there  were 
55,000  Catholics  here. 

The  new  directory  noted  that  there 
were  325  Japanese  diocesan  priests 
and  130  Japanese  Religious  priests, 
compared  with  1,249  foreign  mission- 
ary priests,  in  1961:  Brothers  totaled 
377,  of  whom  188  were  Japanese. 
There  were  3,804  Japanese  Sisters  and 
1,066  missionary  Sisters. 

The  Church  operated  684  schools 
at  all  levels  with  a combined  enrol- 
ment of  159,952  students.  There  were 
55  Catholic  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 

1 5 homes  for  the  aged  and  64  orphan- 
ages caring  for  5,29 1 children.  B 
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Jingle 

TAMBOURINES 


Francis  O'Grady,  SFM 

Among  the  more  pleasant  customs 
in  Latin  America  is  that  of  the 
pre-dawn  Masses  for  nine  days  before 
Christmas.  It’s  an  old  Spanish  custom, 
of  course,  and  is  quite  a surprise  the 
first  time  you  experience  it. 

Essentially,  it’s  a novena  of  Masses 
before  Christmas.  Its  peculiar  aspect 
begins  with  the  hour:  4:00  a.m.  The 
next  peculiarity  is  that  popular  music, 
by  our  standards,  is  sung  by  the  choir 
or  even  by  the  whole  congregation 
throughout  these  Masses,  except  dur- 
ing the  actual  Consecration.  A further 
oddity  is  that  they  may  or  may  not 
play  the  organ,  but  they  do  play  or 
use  harps,  violins,  castanets,  tambou- 
rines, guitars. 

Their  Christmas  carols  are  not  quite 
like  ours;  that  would  be  too  dead! 
Theirs  are  lively , and  the  reaction  of 
one  missionary  was  “Gee  Whiz;  the 
joint’s  really  jumping!” 

The  words  are  all  about  the  Christ- 
Child  and  the  joy  He  brought  into  this 


sad  world  of  ours.  Contrasts  are 
pointed  out  between  the  power  of  the 
devil  and  the  power  of  Christ;  sin 
versus  grace;  slavery  versus  the  free- 
dom of  the  children  of  God;  the  des- 
pair of  the  sinner  versus  the  joy  and 
gladness  of  one  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  God. 

In  some  of  the  carols  a few  legends 
have  managed  to  enter  but  the  whole 
theme  is,  as  they  would  say,  “emi- 
nently theological”.  Great  stress  is 
placed  on  our  gift  to  the  Christ  Child 
by  confession  and  Communion,  and 
they  frequently  mention  our  member-  r 
ship  in  the  Church  by  Baptism. 

In  fact,  some  of  these  carols  are 
really  catechism  set  to  music,  but 
what  music!  It’s  the  liveliest  thing 
you  could  imagine  and  to  our  cold 
Anglo-Saxon  ears  it’s  quite  a shock. 

Admittedly,  it’s  a terrific  distraction 
for  the  priest  trying  to  say  the  Mass 
worthily,  attentively  and  with  devo- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  after  you 
have  been  through  this  experience  a 
few  mornings,  you  literally  “get  into 
the  swing  of  things”  and  begin  to 
appreciate  it.  By  what  right  may  we 
decide  how  joy  is  to  be  expressed?  i 
When  the  Bishop’s  faculties  allow  such 
instruments,  it’s  hardly  proper  for  us 
to  complain. 

And  if  these  good  people  feel  that 
they  must  express  their  happiness  and 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  in  a noisy 
fashion,  who  are  we  to  complain?  It’s 
just  another  example  of  the  Latin 
mentality  at  work  . . . and  I for  one 
prefer  it  to  our  Canadian  silent  laity. 

After  Mass,  the  people  gather  out- 
side the  Church  in  groups  of  about 
20,  and  here  each  group  is  augmented 
in  music-power  (or  noise)  by  a bugle,  ( 
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cornet  or  other  such  horn.  They  repair 
to  the  home  of  somebody  who  has  a 
piano  and  there  they  repeat  all  the 
carols,  add  a few  more,  and  drink 
ginger  (a  really  hot  drink  for  a chilly 
morning)  and  eat  meat-pies.  These 
celebrations  break  up  about  7:30  as 
everybody  must  get  home  in  order  to 
be  at  work  by  8:00  a.m.  But  the 
mood  lasts  all  day  and  until  next 
morning  at  4:00  a.m. 

By  Christmas  the  Padre  thinks  he 
has  seen  and  heard  everything  but 
there  is  still  another  surprise  immedi- 
ately after  Midnight  Mass.  Then  the 
children  invade  the  Sanctuary  and  put 
on  their  Christmas  Play! 

I had  no  idea  what  was  coming 
next  when  I first  witnessed  this  but 
the  whole  thing  is  done  with  the 
greatest  reverence.  Of  course,  every- 


body wants  to  get  “into  the  act”  and 
the  Sanctuary  is  cluttered  up  rather 
badly.  Anyway,  the  celebrant  and  his 
deacon  and  subdeacon  must  sit  at  the 
bench  while  the  performance  takes 
place. 

The  angels  and  star  and  Joseph  and 
Mary  and  the  crib  all  have  their  places 
in  the  pantomine,  duly  explained  by 
the  narrator.  And  even  the  three 
kings  anticipate  things  a bit  by  putting 
in  an  appearance. 

It’s  a medieval  pageant  and  portrays 
the  series  of  events  which  tell  the 
complete  Christmas  story.  This  is  the 
type  of  audience  participation,  and 
participation  of  the  laity,  which  was 
common  centuries  ago  in  Europe  and 
which  has  never  ceased  in  Latin 
America.  It’s  something  never  to  be 
forgotten.  ■ 


ISN’T  IT  FANTASTIC? 

Has  anyone  ever  figured  out  how  many  stamps  are  used  up  at  this  time  of 
the  year?  Most  likely  no  one  knows  but  the  total  must  be  fantastic.  Did 
someone  say:  “Who  cares?”  Actually,  we  care  very  much  because  we  can 
use  them  to  send  the  Message  of  the  Christ  Child  across  the  world. 

We  are  waiting  for  you  to  send  your  used  stamps  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Out,, 
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On  Chrn 


Christmas  morn  in  the  long  ago 
And  the  patter  of  feet  on  the  stair, 

And  a tall  green  spruce  with  its  candle-ligh\ 
A-gleam  in  the  corner  there. 

Snow  on  the  ground  and  frost  on  the  pane  \ 
And  a boy  with  his  heart  a-glee, 

The  wonder  of  youth  in  his  bright  wide  eyt 
At  the  gifts  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

Ah,  but  that  was  in  the  days  gone  by 
And  the  boy  is  grown  to  a man, 

Who  stands  at  another  Christ-Mass  tree 
In  a far-off  Orient  land. 

Another  tree  that  is  candle-lit 
And  heaped  with  its  gifts  unpriced; 

Red  of  the  wine  and  white  of  the  bread 
The  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
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iimas  Morn 

And  the  little  lad  who  on  Christmas  morn 
In  the  dear  dead  days  gone  by, 

?hl  Crept  down  the  stairs  in  the  early  dawn 
With  the  light  of  joy  in  his  eyes  — 
it  Is  not  concerned  on  this  wondrous  day 
With  the  gifts  on  the  Christmas  tree 
j Of  the  golden  past,  when  the  question  was 
“And  what  is  there  there  for  me?” 

For  to  give  is  more  blessed  than  to  receive 
And  none  can  give  like  He 
The  greatest  gift  in  the  whole  wide  world 
That  lies  on  the  Christ-Mass  tree . 

And  so  he  stands  in  his  priestly  robes 
This  little  boy  of  the  past, 

Through  whose  words  the  far-off  hills  lie  white 
With  the  Manna  of  the  Mass. 

Hugh  F.  X.  Sharkey,  SFM 
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V.  Rev.  T.  McQuaid,  SFM,  Director. 
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Rev.  J.  Keeler,  SFM,  Assistant 


St.  Marys  in  the  Snow 


Robert-  Hymus,  SFM 

TJive  inches  of  new  snow  covers  the 
spacious  grounds  of  Nazareth 
House  property,  situated  in  the  town 
of  St.  Marys  alongside  the  Thames 
River  some  ten  miles  west  of  Strat- 
ford, Ontario.  The  tall  pines  stand  like 
portly  old  gentlemen  dressed  in  their 
merry  best,  while  the  leafless  maples 
and  elms  shiver  like  skeletons  rattling 
their  bones  in  a northern  breeze. 

How  beautiful  the  hand  of  mother 
nature  makes  a common  landscape, 
much  like  a master  chef  topping  an 
anniversary  cake  with  glistening  icing. 
The  morning  reverie  is  broken  by  the 
discordant  sounds  of  shovels  scraping 
a cement  walk,  as  hardy  young  men 
clean  off  the  snow.  These  intruders 
are  students  busy  about  the  many 


Snow  artistry  by  the  students. 


things  that  comprise  their  world  at 
Nazareth  House.  And  yet  I wondered, 
what  could  snow  shovelling  have  to  do 
with  a preparation  for  the  priesthood. 
The  thick  lenses  of  double  vision 
glasses  I could  understand,  for  a priest 
must  be  a man  of  learning.  And  even 
the  happy  shouts  from  the  frozen 
mirror  of  the  hockey  rink  seemed  part 
of  a student’s  pastime  between  hours 
of  study. 

A bell  rang  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  and  several  pairs  of  feet  could 
be  heard  stamping  off  snow  on  the 
side  verandah.  Then,  with  the  closing 
of  the  door,  the  heallhy  faced  group 
went  about  their  several  duties;  one  to 
sacristy,  others  to  clean  off  tables  and 
wash  dishes,  others  to  sweeping  and 
dusting.  Shovelling  snow  was  but  an 
idea  now  fast  fading  in  my  way  of 


The  students7  residence,  St.  Marys. 

NAZARETH  HOUSE,  ST.  MARYS, 
ONTARIO 

Where  young  men  who  aspire  to  the 
Priesthood  as  members  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  spend  a year  of 
spiritual  preparation  before  beginning 
their  Philosophical  and  Theological  studies 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro. 
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thinking.  It  took  its  natural  place 
among  a long  list  of  family  duties. 
Yes,  St.  Marys’  Nazareth  House  was 
really  a family  of  young  men  prepar- 
ing themselves  to  join  the  even  larger 
and  more  dispersed  family  of  foreign 
missionaries.  Snow  shovelling  does 
have  its  place  in  a seminarian’s  life, 
just  as  it  does  in  any  numerous  family 
with  property  large  enough  for  free- 
dom and  growth.  ■ 


St.  Marys  is  in  the  "snow  belt." 


"And  He  went  down  with  them  and  came 
to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to  them  . . . 
and  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom  and  age 
and  grace  before  God  and  men." 

(John,  2,  51-52.) 


The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  source  of  that  Christian  motivation  which  the  students 
strive  to  have  in  all  their  activities — in  doing  kitchen  chores,  in  any  sports,  in 
digging  potatoes  or  in  their  hours  of  study  and  spiritual  reading. 
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"O  gracious  and  holy  Father, 

Give  us  wisdom  to  perceive  You, 
Intelligence  to  understand  You, 
Diligence  to  seek  You, 

Eyes  to  behold  You, 

A heart  to  meditate  upon  You, 

And  a life  to  proclaim  You, 
Through  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
Jesus  Christ,  Our  Lord/* 

(St.  Benedict). 


The  purpose  of  the  spiritual  year  , , . "must  be  the  formation  of  character 
through  study  . . . meditation  and  prayer  . . . instructions  . . . and  cultivation  of 
the  virtues  . . ."  (Canon  565,  1). 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

I think  God  the  Father  called  a Council  before  He  sent  His  Son  into  our 
world.  To  this  meeting,  He  invited  such  great  men  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses  and  others.  Once  assembled,  He  set  before  them 
the  important  question:  “What  would  be  the  best  way  for  my  Son  to  appear 
upon  your  earth?” 

I can  well  imagine  Abraham  suggesting  that  He  present  Himself  as  an 
elderly  man,  full  of  wisdom  and  prudence.  Isaac,  more  than  likely,  would 
insist  on  Him  stomping  into  our  human  kingdom  as  a strong,  energetic  young 
man,  ready  to  sacrifice  His  very  life  for  His  Father’s  glory.  Jacob  would  point 
to  his  son,  Joseph,  as  ruler  of  Egypt  and  plead  that  God  send  forth  His  Son  as 
the  conquering  Leader  of  a powerful  nation.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Moses 
would  insist  on  the  Son  appearing  as  a brilliant  law-giver  and  just  lawyer. 

If  such  a meeting  took  place,  it  is  certain  that  God  the  Father  said  “no”  to 
each  one  of  his  earthly  councillors.  Then,  I think  He  said:  “Since  my  Son  is  to 
teach  man  how  to  love  his  Creator  and  his  fellowman,  He  must  show  my 
creature  how  love  is  born  and  grows  in  the  human  heart.  I have  so  made  man 
that  he  receives  his  first  lessons  in  love  in  the  arms  of  his  mother.  Hence,  My 
Son  must  have  a Mother  who  will  gladly  receive  Him,  who  will  tenderly  care 
for  Him  and  and  keep  Him  close  to  her  during  His  childhood.  Only  thus,  in  a 
truly  human  way  which  my  creatures  understand  will  He  advance  ‘in  wisdom 
with  the  years,  and  in  favour  both  with  God  and  man.’  ” Once  men  learn  this 
lesson,  I will  have  many  creatures  who  can  love  Me  and  who  will  seek  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbour. 

Then,  God  the  Father  decreed  that  His  Son  should  be  born  of  a human 
mother  like  all  the  children  of  men.  Having  done  this,  He  consulted  a certain 
virgin  by  the  name  of  Mary  who  lived  in  Nazareth,  a city  of  Galilee.  She 
replied:  “Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  your  word.”  In  this  way,  the  joyful 
feast  of  Christmas  began  to  be.  “The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us.” 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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ROYAL  MISSIONARIES  VERSUS 
LOYAL  MISSIONARIES 


Harvey 

Steele, 

SFM 


* I ’he  four  of  us  were  celebrating  a 
birthday  in  a cool  corner  of  a 
Chungking  restaurant  one  sultry  day 
1942.  Fathers  Mark  Tennien, 


in 


M.M.,  Ted  Bauman,  S.V.D.,  myself 


and  the  internationally  known  Dr. 
John  C.  Wu,  diplomat,  author  and 
intellectual.  With  John  Wu  it  was 
inevitable  that  religion  would  be  a 
major  topic  in  our  table  talk.  While 
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These  three  churches  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are  of  Spanish  colonial  origin. 


slowly  sipping  our  hot  Chinese  wine 
between  courses,  I always  remember 
John’s  statement:  “After  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  for  me,  one  of  the  greatest 
mysteries  is  why  Almighty  God  seem- 
ingly neglected  bringing  the  gospel  to 
us  Chinese  and  other  coloured  peoples, 
who  make  up  most  of  the  human 
race.” 

The  Mediterranean  Sea  cradled 
among  the  great  land  masses  of  our 
earth  and  joining  the  then  only  known 
continents  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
was  the  springboard  of  the  gospel. 
Geographically,  Palestine  on  the  east 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  a 
logical  place  for  the  gospel  to  spread 
to  all  three  continents,  but  it  moved 
west  and  north  to  the  white  peoples 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  For  a 
time  it  thrived  in  northern  Africa  in 
the  days  of  the  Great  Augustine,  but 
it  did  not  move  east  among  the  great 
masses  of  humanity  in  India  and 
China  until  many  centuries  later,  and 
even  after  these  2000  years  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  people  of  Asia  ever 
heard  of  Christ. 

The  genius  of  the  Romans  for  or- 
ganization and  communications  in 
uniting  their  extensive  empire  was  im- 
portant in  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
and  of  course  when  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, himself,  accepted  the  gospel, 


the  growth  became  rapid. 

Down  through  the  centuries  among 
the  many  nations  that  developed  from 
the  old  Roman  Empire,  the  power  of 
the  throne  continued  to  be  a potent 
factor  in  the  spread  and  support  of 
Christianity.  This  has  been  true  of 
Protestant  Kings  and  Monarchs  as 
well  as  Catholics.  Often,  of  course, 
this  power  of  the  throne  in  favour  of 
the  gospel  was  but  a mixed  blessing 
and  even  at  times  a great  handicap. 

When  the  European  powers  began 
to  form  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
slowly  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  were 
planted  among  native  peoples.  No 
royal  families  were  more  zealous  in 
this  regard  than  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  When  they  founded  South 
America  and  the  Carribean  countries, 
they  literally  baptized  this  new  conti- 
nent. 

Not  only  did  Spanish  missionaries 
baptize  the  estimated  15  million 
Indians,  but  the  Spanish  throne  was 
given  complete  religious  tutelage  over 
this  new  continent  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  Until  1622,  with  the  founding  of 
the  Congregation  Propaganda  Fidei, 
Madrid  not  Rome,  the  Spanish  King 
not  the  Roman  Pope,  ruled  over  the 
church  and  appointed  the  bishops  of 
Latin  America.  Religion  was  a de- 
partment of  the  Spanish  state  like 
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Thsse  churches  in  Boya  and  El  Seibo  are  under  the  care  of  the  Scarboro  priests. 


commerce,  finance  and  other  branches 
of  government,  and  priests  known  as 
royal  missionaries  were  sent  by  the 
King  not  the  Pope.  The  control  of  the 
Spanish  throne  over  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Church  was  a virtual  dictatorship. 
For  example,  none  of  the  35  bishops 
in  Latin  America  were  permitted  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Trent  in  Rome 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
creation  of  Propaganda  Fidei  did  not 
change  this,  although  Madrid  did  cede 
gradually  to  papal  requests.  Spanish 
control  of  the  Latin  American  Church 
| only  completely  terminated  when 
political  independence  came  to  the 
! continent. 

Political  freedom  from  Spain  began 
in  1810,  and  within  a few  years  Spain 
and  Portugal  had  completely  lost  all 
their  possessions  in  the  New  World. 
The  southern  continent  is  divided  into 
10  Republics  among  the  smaller 
Caribbean  countries. 

The  rulers  of  these  republics  learned 
| their  politics  from  the  old  regimes  and 
i continued  to  control  the  Church  much 
like  the  mother  countries  had  before 
them.  Traditions  die  slowly  and,  even 
today,  after  a century  and  a half  of 
independence,  the  Church  is  subju- 
gated to  the  State  in  some  Republics. 
An  example  of  this  occurred  in 
Venezuela  less  than  two  years  ago 


when  the  Metropolitan  See  of  Caracas 
was  vacant  long  months  because  the 
government  vied  with  Rome  to  ap- 
point their  choice  as  Archbishop. 

This  brief  look  at  history  is  perti- 
nent to  the  new  challenge  to  the 
Church  in  Latin  America.  The  orig- 
inal “Libertadores,”  Bolivar,  Marti 
and  others  championed  the  cries  of 
the  people  for  political  freedom. 
Today  ‘libertadores’  from  Moscow  and 
Pekin  champion  the  causes  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  in  Latin  America. 

Apparently  the  red  role  in  Latin 
America  is  lead  by  Pekin,  which  seems 
somewhat  strange.  We  don’t  know  the 
reasons  why  Moscow  permits  this  role 
to  her  junior  partner.  Maybe  Moscow 
feels  herself  over-extended  in  the 
major  leagues  of  Europe  and  prefers 
Pekin  to  take  over  in  the  minor 
leagues  of  the  New  World  to  our 
South. 

In  any  case,  Pekin  has  publicized 
certain  platforms  in  her  Latin  Ameri- 
can program.  “The  Catholic  Church 
and  Cuba”  is  the  title  of  a pamphlet 
published  in  Pekin  in  1959  for  the 
exclusive  and  confidential  use  of  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Latin  America.  The 
following  are  the  salient  points  in  this 
program : 

1.  To  destroy  the  supranational  char- 
acter of  the  Church. 


I 
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2.  To  break  ties  between  the  local 
Church  and  Rome. 

3.  To  avoid  persecutions  causing 
Catholic  martyrs. 

4.  To  establish  a department  of  gov- 
ernment in  each  country  to  control 
and  check  Church  activities. 

5.  To  propagate  the  idea  that  loyalty 
to  Rome  is  unpatriotic. 

6.  To  establish  national  schismatic 
Churches  as  in  China  and  other 
satellite  countries. 

Numbers  one,  two  and  five  follow 
the  old  imperialistic  methods  of  divide 
and  conquer.  To  destroy  the  supra- 
national aspect  of  the  Church  is  to 
destroy  her  supranational  character. 
Where  most  people  are  so  ignorant  of 
their  religion  and  because  of  long- 
standing control  of  Church  by  State, 
these  are  indeed  dangerous  attacks. 


Again  because  so  many  Latin  Ameri- 
cans are  nationalists  rather  than  pa- 
triots, point  five  hits  at  a vulnerable 
spot. 

The  old  idea  of  royal  missionaries 
has  not  entirely  disappeared  among 
the  Latin  American  clergy  and  hier- 
archy. The  weaning  process  of  the 
Church  from  the  throne  was  never 
completed  — the  idea  of  separation  of 
Church  and  State  is  unpopular  among 
many  clergy,  probably  among  the 
majority.  I do  not  advocate  that  this 
separation  should  be  a complete  one, 
but  rather  that  in  light  of  the  red 
propaganda,  greater  stress  should  be 
put  on  unity  with  Rome.  Latin 
America  needs  clergy  and  missionaries 
by  the  thousands,  not  those  with  the 
royal  label  but  men  who  excel  in 
loyalty  to  Peter’s  Throne  in  Rome.  ■ 


MIGHT 

IS  NOT  RIGHT 

But  many  a MITE  produces  MIGHT 
which  is  RIGHT.  If  every  Catholic 
family  used  a Marian  Shrine  Mite  Box 
then  Scarboro’s  MIGHT  in  the  FIGHT 
for  RIGHT  would  be  greatly  increased. 

Send  your  request  for  a free  MITE 
BOX  to: 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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A SKETCH  OF  A 


SCARBORO  FATHER 


WHO  NEEDS  HELP 


FATHER  JOSEPH 


KING?* 


born  in  OTTER  CREEK.ont.  in  1905 

HE  WAS  ORDAINED  ON  NOVEMBER  2,  1930. 


From  1931  ro  1941  he  worked 
as  a Missionary  in  CHINA — 


In  1943  Father  KING  went  to 

THE  ScARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  IN 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  where 

HE  HAS  SERVED  FOR  ALMOST  20  YEARS- 


Hts  Church  and  house  are  in  the 
" Central  Batey'!or  main  town  of  a 

LAR6E  SU6AR  CANE  PLANTATION,  FROM 
WHERE  HE  TRAVELS  TO  THE  SMALLER  "BATEYS" 

on  the  Company's  freight  train. 


1962 


cfo 


His  parish- CONSUELO'means “CONSOLATION:' 

It  would  be  a wonderful  Consolation  for  Father  King  to  know  that 


MORE  and  YOUNGER  PRIESTS  were  available  to 

EASE  THE  BURDENS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES  THAT  ARE 
THE  LOT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES 


Roland  Roberts,  SFM 

The  Church  of  St 


Ceptember  11th,  1898,  5:55  a.m. — 
^ a year,  a day,  a minute  that  has 
power  to  chill  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  St.  Vincent.  The  evidence  of  what 
happened  is  still  to  be  seen  here  in 
Georgetown  on  the  Windward  Side 
(east)  of  the  Island.  It’s  seen  in  the 
form  of  stone  outlines,  the  mute  evi- 
dence of  what  was  once  the  founda- 
tions of  homes  and  shops.  In  that 
year,  on  that  day  and  at  that  hour 
there  began  a six  hours’  agony  for 
the  people  of  St.  Vincent  — the  agony 
of  a hurricane!  It  struck  with  such 
force  and  was  of  such  long  duration 
that  no  part  of  the  Island  was  spared. 
When  it  finally  subsided  the  property 
damage  was  so  extensive  as  to  com- 
pletely bankrupt  the  economy  of  the 
country.  The  official  history  of  the 
catastrophe  frankly  admits  ;hat  there 
was  never  a complete  record  of  those 
who  died.  In  Kingstown,  the  chief 
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centre  on  the  Island,  and  its  environ- 
ment, an  estimated  300  were  killed. 
No  one  knows  how  many  died  in  the 
other  towns  and  villages. 

Georgetown  was  hit  hard  and  the 
devastation  wrought  has  had  a serious 
effect  on  the  Catholic  life  of  the  town. 
The  church  of  St.  Benedict  and  the 
rectory  beside  it  were  demolished. 
With  that  demolition  the  church  in 
Georgetown  died!  No  Mass  was 
brated  in  the  parish  for  35  years!  It 
was  41  years  before  a new  St.  Bene- 
dict’s was  built.  All  that  remains 
today  of  the  former  church  and  rec- 
tory is  a small  heap  of  stones  which, 
I’m  told,  marks  the  spot  where  the 
rectory  stood. 

During  that  long  period  most  of  the 
Catholics  gradually  fell  away  from 
their  Faith  and  this  defection  is  most 
evident  today.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Georgetown  and  the  surround- 


Benedict 


ing  area  is  far  below  the  average 
attendance  at  the  two  other  churches 
—-the  Anglican  and  Methodist.  The 
Catholics  we  have,  of  course,  are  of 
a new  generation  and  they  are  strong 
in  their  Faith.  This  fact  speaks  well 
for  the  steadfastness  of  those  few  who 
survived  the  long  ordeal  of  nearly 
half  a century  without  a priest,  and 
consequently  without  Mass,  the  Sacra- 
ments and  instruction. 

When  the  present  St.  Benedict’s 
was  built  in  1939,  there  were  not 
sufficient  priests  to  permit  a perma- 
nent pastor  in  Georgetown.  In  fact, 
there  were  only  three  priests  on  the 
Island.  They  must  have  been  men  of 
giant  stature  for  they  did  a gigantic 
task.  With  Kingstown  as  the  centre 
of  operation,  they  worked  out  across 
the  whole  Island  doing  the  best  job 
possible  with  their  limited  man-power. 
The  rectory  in  Georgetown  was 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

A mobile  lighting  system  for  use  in  a 
jeep  is  needed  by  Fr.  J.  King,  SFM, 
who  is  stationed  in  Consuelo,  Dom- 
inican Republic.  We  do  not  know  the 
price  but  Fr.  King  would  be  grateful 
for  any  donations  you  care  to  make. 

White  dresses  and  veils  for  girls  and 
short  trousers  with  white  shirts  for 
boys  would  be  appreciated  by  Fr.  L. 
Curtin,  SFM,  for  the  poor  children 
who  make  their  First  Communion  in 
his  parish  of  Layou  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent. 

It  takes  gasoline  to  make  parish  calls. 
Fr.  Curtin  needs  $25.00  a month  for 
this  purpose. 

Church  bells  have  a special  impor- 
tance in  community  life  on  the  Island 
of  St.  Vincent.  Fr.  R.  Roberts,  SFM, 
needs  one  for  his  parish  church  on 
the  Windward  side  of  the  Island  and 
Father  Curtin  needs  one  also.  They 
cost  about  $500.00  apiece. 

A Communion  rail,  costing  $200.00, 
is  required  for  Fr.  Roberts’  church. 

Send  your  donations  to 

SCARBORO  FATHERS, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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The  former  Benedictine  monastery  and  church  in  Kingstown,  heart  of  St.  Vincent. 


never  re-built.  There  was  no  need 
of  it  as  there  was  no  priest  to  use  it. 
Today,  64  years  from  the  day  of 
destruction,  I,  as  parish  priest  for 
the  Windward  Side  of  St.  Vincent, 
live  in  rented  quarters;  comfortable 
quarters,  but  inadequate  as  a rectory. 

The  present  St.  Benedict’s  church, 
while  only  23  years  old,  has  suffered 
severely  from  neglect  and  weather. 
The  stone  walls  seem  firm  but  the 
general  deterioration  is  pitiful  to 
behold.  It  will  take  $4,000.00  to  make 
the  necessary  repairs  but  it  might  as 
well  cost  $40,000.00!  Not  that  our 
people  lack  interest;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  vitally  interested.  They 
lament,  as  I do,  the  sad  condition  of 
their  church  and  their  total  inability  to 
do  anything  about  it.  Four  thousand 
dollars!  I doubt  if  all  of  them  together 
would  ever  see  that  kind  of  money  if 
they  lived  a hundred  years.  It’s  just 
not  to  be  had  in  this  part  of  the 
island.  My  people  are  not  starving, 
mind  you;  but  they  sure  don’t  live  high 
on  the  hog.  While  food  is  available, 
actual  cash  is  as  rare  as  the  proverbial 
chicken’s  teeth.  It  just  isn’t! 


The  first  Sunday  I was  here  I felt 
completely  deflated  when  I counted 
the  Sunday  Collection  — $2.08!  This* 
averaged  out  to  a little  better  than  2<f 
from  each  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  parish.  Not  much,  is  it?  Now  I 
know  that  it  was  a generous  collection 
and  represented  a real  sacrifice.  I’ve 
had  a chance  to  study  the  economy 
of  the  town.  It’s  hopeless!  It  can  best 
be  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  i 
local  stores  sell  broken  packages  of  | 
practically  everything.  You  can  buy 
one  cigarette,  one  button;  in  fact,  one 
of  anything  that  permits  being  divided 
into  single  units.  No  one  can  afford  a 
full  package! 

You  can  easily  see  that  to  collect  jj 
$4,000.00  locally  for  the  restoration 
of  the  church  of  St.  Benedict  is  just  i 
out  of  the  question.  Where  will  it 
come  from?  You  can  answer  that 
question  better  than  I.  I hope  you 
will  answer  it  in  a way  that  will  enable 
us  to  restore  St.  Benedict’s  and  make 
it  a fitting  place  in  which  to  offer  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  I hope 
your  answer  will  be  a cheque  for  St. 
Benedict!  B 
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Father  Joseph  Curcio,  SFM,  of  Tor- 
onto, Ontario,  was  ordained  in  1952. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  where  he  is  still 
working  as  the  Pastor  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa. 


I REMEMBER 

Tt  would  be  difficult  for  any  Scarboro  priest  who  has  worked  in  the 

Dominican  Republic  to  forget  any  of  the  “fiestas”  of  the  Kings 
(January  6th)  which  he  might  have  celebrated  in  this  Caribbean 
country.  One  of  the  special  features  of  the  celebrations  is  gift-giving. 
I remember  one  such  occasion  when  I was  distributing  candy,  soap 
and  tooth  paste  to  a small  group  of  families  who  earned  their  living  by 
harvesting  the  sugar-cane.  For  the  most  part  they  were  Haitians  living 
in  the  “bateys”  or  small  villages  which  are  scattered  like  islets  on  the 
green  sea  of  tall,  waving  cane  stalks. 

We  were  having  a noisy  good  time  until  I handed  out  the  tooth 
paste.  I wanted  to  give  this  “gift”  only  to  the  grown-ups  but  this  was 
no  mean  task  since  I was  now  completely  surrounded  by  eager 
children.  One  of  the  first  men  to  receive  the  tooth  paste  stared  at  the 
tube  in  fascination.  Above  the  din  of  the  boisterous  children,  I 
managed  to  attract  his  attention  from  where  he  stood  at  the  edge  of 
the  crowd.  Since  he  could  speak  nothing  but  Haitian  patois  I had  to 
improvise  a sign  language  in  order  to  communicate  with  him.  Showing 
my  teeth,  I rubbed  them  with  my  fingertip  to  indicate  the  purpose 
of  the  paste.  He  put  the  tube  to  his  own  teeth,  scrubbed  white  from 
munching  sugar-cane  and,  without  removing  the  cap,  gave  a tremen- 
dous squeeze  with  his  labourer’s  fist.  Most  of  the  paste  spurted  into 
his  mouth.  I roared  with  teasing  laughter.  He  returned  a generous 
smile  and  proceeded  to  swallow  the  paste  with  complete  satisfaction. 
— The  following  year,  I substituted  small  buns  for  the  “gift”  of  tooth 
paste.  ■ 
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He 

Looks 

Puzzled 


He  is  puzzled.  This  is  Father  “Bob”  Cranley,  the  Pastor  of  Anahawan,  Leyte 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is  busy  building  a residence  for  the  Scarborc 
Fathers  in  his  parish  but  he  still  doesn’t  know  where  the  money  is  going  tc 
come  from.  To  build  the  house  is  just  one  problem.  He  doesn’t  dare  think  o: 
how  he  is  going  to  furnish  it  when  completed.  To  think  of  that  also  would  b( 
too  much  for  him.  He  just  can’t  look  that  puzzled. 


If  you  enjoy  working  out  puzzles  then  just  send  your  contribution  for  a success 
ful  solution  to  the 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont 
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